GCF the future generation of 
government comes to its in- 
heritance blinded by ignorance, the 
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Foreign Issues 


Floated in April 
At Highest jet 


Europe Takes Lead Over 
Latin America in Offer- 


ings in Second Quarter 
of This Year. 


¢ Single German Loan 
ib Is Noted in Period 


Small Invasion of Capital from 
Abroad in American Field 
Recorded by Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Led by European issues, foreign capi- 
tal securities with a total par value of 
$411,211,375 were publicly offered by 
American underwriters in the second 
quarter of 1927. The par value of for- 
eign securities offered in the United 
States in the first half of the calendar 
year is estimated at $788,684,075 as com- 
pared with $596,063,150 in the same pe- 
riod of 1926, 

This was announced in a summary pre- 
pared by Wendell E. Thorne, of the 
Finance and Investment Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, and made public 
July 5. April flotations reached a total 
value largest of record. 

The total for the second quarter com- 
pares with $377,472.700 in the first quar- 
ter, and with $343,801,000 in the second 
quarter of 1926, in the latter case being 
an increase of $67,410,375. 

Predominantly governmental, the flota- 
tions for the second quarter include 22 
European issues with a par value of 
$150,096,875. 24 Canadian issues with a 
par value of $127,478,500, 15 Latin 
American issues with a par value of 
$108,411,000, and one Far Eastern issue 
yith a par value of $23,200,000. 

The absence of Germany from the list 
a “i borrowers during the period, the ap- 
grearance of British securities and. the 


/f increase in Canadian offering are empha- 


sized by Mr. Thorne as features of the 
underwriting activities of the United 
States. 

From a debtor nation of from $4,500,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000,000 before the war, 
Mr. Thorne estimates that the total for- 
eign capital investments of the United 
States have grown to $12,500,000,000. 
Europe, he points out, is indebted to the 
amount of $3,500,000,000, Canada $3,- 
200,000,000, Latin America $4,800,000,- 
000, and Asia and the remainder of the 
world $950,000,000. 

Following is the full 
Therne’s summary: 

During the first half of 1927 American 
underwriters publicly offered foreign 
capital securities of a total par value 
of $788,684,075 (tentative figures) as 
compared with $596,063,150 for the “‘irst 
half year of 1926. The total of new 
nominal capital (par value minus re- 


text- of Mr. 
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Suit for Power Site 
In Supreme Court 


Ruling Asked As to Whether 
Government Is Necessary 
Party to Action. 


The question whether the United 
States is a necessary party to a suit to 
compel the Federal Power Commission 
to revoke a license to a power company 
on the ground that the land covered by 
the Mi¢ense belongs to the petitioner and 
not to the United States, has been pre- 
sented to the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Rembrandt 
H. Peale, Petitioner, v. the Secretary of 
War, Dwight F. Davis; the Secretary of 
the Interior, Hubert Work, and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, William M. Jar- 
dine, as members of the Federal Power 
Commission. 

The brief of the Power Commissioners 
in opposition to a petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia was filed in the of- 
fice of the Clerk of the Supreme Court 
on June 29. The case involves a pre- 
liminary permit and a license issued by 
the Power Commission. to the San 
Joaquin Light & Power Corporation, cov- 
ering a half section in Fresno County, 
Calif. Mr. Peale contends that the land 
the record title to which is in the United 
States in fact belongs to the petitioner 
and the permit and license constitute a 
cloud upon its title. 

The case was disposed of below on 
motion to dismiss the bill, which as- 
signed various grounds, one of which 
was that the United States is an in- 
dispensable party. 

In the brief for the esunanieeial it ‘is 
contended that the United States is an 
indispensable party. The brief states that 
the legal title to the land is in the United 
States by virtue of a deed from the pre- 
decessors in interest of the petitioner. 

@It is said that the force and effect of 
this deed is challenged and that the 
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Geographic Board 
For Idaho Formed 


tion has been appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of Idaho, H. C. Baldridge, the 
of the United States 
Frank Bond, 


Chairman 
Geographic Board, 
stated on July 

The full text 
follows: 

The United States Geographic 
Board has been advised by the Gov- 
ernor of Idaho, H. C. Baldridge, 
that he has appointed an Idaho 
Geographic Board to take charge 
of the gazetteer work in intimate 
cooperation with the Federal Board, 
consistine of the following mem- 
bers: 

The President of the Sons of 
Idaho, Boise, John Case; the Presi- 
dent of the Idaho State Historical 
Society, Boise, James H. Hawley; 
the President of Ricks College, 
Rexburg, George S. Romney; the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Boise, Mrs. Mabelle M. 
Lyman; the Secretary of the State 
Chamber of Commerce, Boise, Ralph 
Thomas; the Head of the Depart- 
ment of History, University of 
Idaho, Moscow, C. J. Brosman; 
George Weeks, Coeur d’Alene; W. D. 
Gillis, Filer, and Cowles. Andus, 
Challis. 


5. 


of the statement 


A geographic gazetteer organizé- 


Minority in House 
To Seek Reduction 


In Corporation Tax 


Representative Oldfield Out- 
lines Program Giving Pre- 
cedence to Relief of Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 


While the new Congress may not re- 
duce taxes as much as the minority 
members in the House had hoped for, on 
account of the expected large expendi- 
tures for rehabilitation work in the 
Mississippi Valley, they will seek reduc- 
tion of the corporation tax, now 13% per 
cent, to at least 1214 per cent, Repre- 
sentative Oldfield (Dem.), of Batesville; 
Ark., announced orally on July 5. Mr. 
Oldfield is a minority member of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
which will consider the tax situation, be- 
ginning October 31. He is Chairman of 
the Democratic Congressional Com- 
mittee. 

“Of course, we will stand for tax re- 
duction along the lines of the plan spon- 
sored by Representative Garner (Dem.), 
of Uvalde, Tex., the ranking Democratic 
member of the Committee, for equitable 
reduction to all classes of taxpayers,” he 
said. “The reduction, however, may not 
be as large as we have hoped it would 
be, because of the necessity for Con- 
gressional provision of funds to rehabil- 
itae and'rebuild the levees in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

“We do not know how much it will 
cost the Federal Government to carry 
out this needed work in the interest of 
the welfare of that large section of the 
United States until after the Army engi- 
neers, who are surveying the situation, 
have submitted theit reports and their 
estimates for submission to Congress. 

“I take it for granted that Congress, 
regardless of political partisanship, wilt 


want first of all to take care of the | 


Mississippi Valley situation. Then will 
come the tax redtiction, the returning to 
their owners of the alien property held 
in the custody of the Alien Property 
Custodian, the disposition of Muscle 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 











Shoals, and the Boulder Dam proposi- 
tion. These are the major matters that 
will be considered by the incoming Con- 
gress. Of course, added to these, are 
the appropriation bills, the supply meas- 
] 
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Man’s F uture Held to Reston Ability 


| and the eventual elimination of 


| miral William H. G. 


Radio Protest 
Hearings Will 
Soon Be Held 


Federal Commission to Act | 


on Plan for Cutting Down 
Interference in 


Air. 


Cases Will Be Heard 
According to Schedule 


Proceedings to Be Started on 
Return of Commissioners 
from Present Survey 
Tours. 


Applications are now being received 
at headquarters of the Federal Radio 
Commission for hearings at which broad- 
casting stations will present claims of 
interference with their programs by 
other stations. 
nounced that such hearings will be held 
after July 15 “for the purpose of provid- 
ing an orderly method for the reduction 
inter- 
ference between radio broadcasting sta- 
tions operated on the same or on closely 
adjacent frequencies.” 

It was stated orally at the Commis- 
sion’s offices that a schedule of hearings 
would be drawn up shortly after the re- 
turn of the various commissioners from 
their present survey tours. Only Ad- 
Bullard, chairman 
of the Commission, is now in Washing- 
ton. Commissioner Dillon is still se- 
riously ill at San Francisco, and the 
other three members of the Commission 
are studying conditions in their respec- 
tive districts. 

The hearing-plan was announced June 
7 in a general order issued by the Com- 
mission (General Order No. 15) to the 
following effect: 

At any time after July 15, 1927, any 
yadio broadcasting station operating un- 
der license from the Federal Radio Com- 
mission may file with the Commission 
an affidavit certifying that unreasonable 
and injurious interference with its sig- 
nals is being caused by the simultaneous 
operation of another radio broadcasting 
station, the name or call letters of which 
must be specified in the affidavit. The 
affidavit must likewise specify not less 
than two occasions on which such inter- 
ference was observed, with the name and 
address of the person making each of 
such observations, the type of receiving ; 
set used, and the date and hour thereof. 

On receipt of such -affidavit, and if in 
the judgment of the Federal Radio Com- 
simsion the interference complained of 
is actually unreasonable and injurious 
to the affiant, the Commission will ap- 
point a date for a hearirfg, at its con- 
venience, will notify thereof the parties 
interested, and on the basis of the testi- 
mony presented at such hearing will or- 
der such thanges of frequency, power or 
hours of operation as may appear best 
to serve public interest, convenience or 
necessity. 


Awards to Be Given 
Ships for Efficiency 


Best Vessel of Merchant Fleet 
Win Honorary 


Flag. 


lo 


An honor system for the lines com- 
prising the American Government-owned 
merchant marine, by which the ship in 
each line which shows greatest care, 
efficiency, and economy in operation will 
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To Overcome Competition of Insects 


Dr. Clark, of Smithsonian Institution, Says Tiny Crea- 
tures Are Using Human Inventions to Spread. 


Human expansion will depend on man’s 
ability to offset the rapid increase in the 
population of the world by the displace- 
ment of its equivalent in insects, accord- 
ing to a statement by Mr. Austin H. 
Clark, of the Department of Biology, 
Smithsonian Institution. Insects are the 
chief competitors of man, and in many 
ways their activities run quite parallel to 
his, Dr. Clark said, adding that where in 
prehistoric times man made use of vari- 
ous mammal to overcome others, so in- 
sects today are makjmg similar use of 
man, utilizing extensively the recent vast 
mechanical enc transportation improve- 
ments of the’ age. So serious does Dr. 
Clark view the situation he asks the 
question “Will man continue to hold his 
own, or will the Age of Man be followed 
by the Age of Insects?” 

“The Future Balance of Life” is the 
subject of Dr. Clark’s statement, the full 
text of his reference to insects follows: 

The body temperature of insects is not 
appreciably different from that of their 
surroundings. But insects can adapt 
themselves .to changing temperatures, 
quite as well as mammals or as birds, | 


though in a different svay. They simply 
become inert and torpid, some if it gets 
to hot, others if it gets too cold, and not 
a few at both cxtremes: Nearly all of 
them are when adults, and mostly all 
their lives, protected from a loss of mois- 
ture by a tough, impervious covering. 
Most insects when adult can fly, and 
many can cover enormous distances. 
sects are all small, but this very fact 
gives them a great advantage not pos- 
sessed by ¢he mammals, birds or man. I 
am informed by Mr. Rene Bache that an 
average man is the equivalent in weight 
of 3,760,000 house flies. This means that 
the ability of the common house fly to 
suryive under adverse condition is 3,- 
760,000 times as great as that of man. 
This leads to interesting speculation 
as to what is to be the future of the 
world. The mammals have ceased to 
dominate the earth. The large formi- 
dable vegetarian types have given way 
to man. There seems to be no chance of 
their return. Birds, though efficient in 
their way, were never serious competi- 
tors of the reptiles, or the mammals, or 
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Mr. Hoover Predicts 
Further Prosperity 


Any apparent recession in busi- 
ness conditions may be ascribed to 
the season, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Herbert Hoover, declared 
July 5 in an oral statement. The 
only. irregularity in the prosperity 
tide, Secretary Hoover said, seemed 
to be of a seasonal nature and no 
business slump was in_ prospect. 
He added that he was, however, a 
“regular Pollyanna” on that subject. 

Secretary Hoover returned last 
week from the Mississippi flood re- 
gion. He announced that he ex- 
pects to go to the Pacific Coast 
about the end of the month, fe- 
maining for a month’s vacation. He 
said he had been asked by Presi- 
dent Coolidge to stop over at the 
summer White House in the Black 
Hills for a conferenc® and that he 
would do so en route. 


Wild Fowl Surveys 
To Be Undertaken 


In Western Areas 


Three Reports to Be Sought 
by Biological Survey to 
Find Cost of Dyke 
Building. 


Surveys of three western areas which 
are important resorts of wild fowl are 
to be made by the Biological Survey, De- 
partment of Agriculture, to ascertain the 
practicalibity and cost of constructing 
dikes and other control works necessary 
to improve conditions affecting migratory 
birds, according to a statement issued 
July 5 by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Funds for the preliminary work are 
being raised by western sportsmen. The 
full text of the statement follows: 

Western sportsmen are. cooperating 
with the United States Department of 
Agriculture by creating a fund to be 
expended under the direction of the Bi- 
ological Survey f#v the improvement of 
conditions affecting migratory birds, ac- 
cording to an announcement just issued 
by Secretary of Agriculture W. M. Jar- 
dine. It is planned to make a thorough 
investigation of the practicability and 
cost of constructing dikes and other con- 
trol works necessary to provide adequate 
refuges for waterfowl in three of their 
important western resorts. These cen- 
ters pf concentration are at Lower 
Klamath Lake, in northern California, 
Malheur Lake, in east-central Oregon, 
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Conferences Planned 


Regarding Philippines | 


Governor General Wood Sched- 


uled to Meet Secretary 
of War. 


The Department of War announced in 
a statement July 5 that the Governor 
General of the Philippines, Maj. Gen. 
Leonard Wood, would be in Washington 
on July 7, under present plans. Gen- 
eral Wood, the statement said, will con- 
fer with the Secretary of War, Dwight 
F. Davis, and with the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs of the Department with regard 
to conditions in the Philippines. 

The full text of the Statement follows: 

Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood, Governor 
General of the Philippine Islands, will 
be in Washington on Thursday, July 7, 
according to present plans. General 
Wood will confer with the Secretary of 
War and call at the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs relative to the administration of 
the Philippine Islands. . General Wood 
arrived in the United States a short time 
ago on the first leave of absence he has 
taken in six years. He will be accom- 
panied to Washington ‘by his aide, Maj. 
Burton Y. Read. 


"Complete | 
News Summary 
and Index 


of every article 
in this issue will 
be found on the 
Back Page. 

The News Sum- 
mary is classified 
by Topics every 
day for the con- 


venience of the 
reader. 
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Federal Scientific Agencies Say 


“Divining Rods”’ 


Are Useless 


Bureau of Mines and Geological Survey As- 
sert Inca pacity to Locate Minerals. 


Human ingenuity has not perfected 


any special instrument or device which |} 


will enable man to discover mineral 
wealth beneath the earth’s surface. 


This, in effect, is the answer to Gov- 
ernment scientists to numerous inquiries 
received asking whether such special in- 
struments as the divining, diving or min- 
eral rod, etc., are adapted, as claimed, to 
the location of buried treasure like gold 
and silver ores and petroleum. 


In replies to all such inquiries, 
Department of Com- 
merce is advising that such claims are 


Import Duty on Flour 
Increased by Ciel 


The German conventional import duty 
on wReat and rye flour of 11.50 marks 
per 100 kilos, which was applicable to 
imports from most-favored-nation coun- 
tries, including the United States, ex- 
pired on June 30, 1927, and imports into 
Germany of flour from the United States 
and all other countries are now subject 
to the general rate of 12.50 marks per 
100 kilos, according to a cablegram re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce 
from the trade commissioner at Berlin, 
William T. Daugherty. 

According to the Foreign Tariffs Di- 
vision this conventional duty was pro- 
vided in the temporary commercial agree- 
ment between Germany and France 
signed August 5, 1926, and extended to 
June 30, 1927, and expired due to the 
lapse of that agreement. It is reported 
in Germany, however, that a new Franco- 
German agreement may be executed 
soon. 


Persian Opium Trade 
Submitted to League 


Commission of Inquiry Of- 
fers Program for Suppres- 
sion of Industry. 


A program looking toward a gradual 
reduction in production and ultimate 
suppression of the opium industry in 
Persia is outlined in a letter to the 
League of Nations from the Chairman 
of the Commission of Inquiry Into the 
Production of Opium in Persia, Frederic 
Delano. Copies of the letter have just 
been received by the Department of 
State for its information. 

The Commission recommends that 
Persia be given three years to improve 
its internal economic condition and build 
up its revenues before it undertakes a 
reduction in the production of opium 
and the substitution of other crops and 
industries. Better and more complete 
methods for the control of opium pro- 
duction and distribution are suggested 
with a view to effecting a reduction in 
production of 10 per cent annually. 

The full text of Mr. Delano’s letter, 
made available by the Secretary-General 
of the League, as received at the De- 
partment of State, follows: 

Your letter of Match 29 in regard to 
the proposed action to be taken with the 
report of the Commission of Enquiry into 
the Production of Opium in Persia is at 
hand. May I assume that you will per- 
mit me, in view 0” the recent observations 
offered by the representatives of the Per- 


| sian Government, to submit certain per- 


sonal comments, even though it has not 
been possible for me to consult my col- 
leagues since the receipt of the data? 
For a clearer understanding of the sub- 
ject-matter of the report, a brief review 
of its salient features, both as to its basic 
facts and its findings, will be helpful. 
This is especially true because the re- 
port of the Commission was necessarily 
a composite product of three men of 
widely difference experience, each one 
approaching the problem from his own 
point of view; ‘and while the report as 
submitted was the unanimous report of 


the Commission, it is perhaps less clear 


and less understood than if it had been 


| made by any one of the three Commis- 
| sioners in his own way. 
| ing these difficulties, which are inherent 


Nothwithstand- 


to almost any report of this nature, the 


chairman submits the following as his 


personal expression of the salient fea- 


| tures of the report and the conclusions 
| arrived at: 


The findings: (Based, as explained by 


the Commission, largely on its own ob- 
| servations and those of previous Euro- 


pean investigators, rather than upon 
statistical data which were largely non- 
existent). 

1—Persia was once the center of the 
then-known civilized world, and the chief 
routes of the Far East lay across. it. 
Today it is off the main trade routes and, 
at least relatively speaking, is far more 
inaccessible than formerly. 

2—North and Northwest Persia have, 
under normal conditions, easy and close 
trade relations with Russia, Iraq (Mes- 
opotamia), and with Turkey; while 
Northeast Persia has close trade rela- 
tions with Russian Transcaucasia, Rus- 
sian Turkestan and Afghanistan; and 


the | 


South Persia close trade relations with } 
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“extravagant” and are lacking in proof. 

The Geological Survey, Department of 
| the Interior, uses stronger language in 
characterizing such claims. It asserts 
that no rod or other device is made 
by which the location of buried treas- 
ure can be determined, and adds that 
claims to the contrary are “clearly 
fraudulent.” 

Iron Ore Magnetic. 

Both the Bureau of Mines and the 
Geological Survey point out that there 
are certain instruments, as, for example, 
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|Survey to Indicate 


Relief Work Plans 
In Flooded States 


20 Counties Present ‘Con- 

Problem’ While 

They Remain Under Wa- 
tet, Says Mr. Hoover. 


tinuing 


Twenty counties in six States in the 
Mississippi flood region, described as a 
“continuing problem” because of reflood- 


ing that has kept them under water and | 


prevented the planting of their normal 


crops, will be surveyed somc time in lat- ! 


ter September or early October by the 
Red Cross and by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Herbert Hoover. This was an- 


nounced orally by Secretary Hoover in : 


a statement July 5. 

Secretary 
from the flood area, said that these 20 
counties represent approximately 1,300,- 
000 acres still under water whose eco- 
nomic situation must be determined as 
the water clears so that, further meas- 
ures of relief may be formulated. He 
said these can be carried by funds avail- 


Hoover, recently returned ! 


i 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


able until September 1, with perhaps a | 


$3,000,000 
time. 


reserve remaining at that 

Seven of the counties are in Louisiana, 
six in Arkansas, four in Mississippi and 
one in Kentucky, he said. There are 
from one to two counties each in Mis- 
souri and Illinois which are included also. 

Altogether, said Secretary Hoover, 101 
counties embracing 3,500,000 acres had 
their crops drowned out, of the 10,000,000 
acres stricken by the flood. Eighty-one 
counties are now largely normal, he con- 
tinued, with rehabilitation work in pros- 
pect of completion within from 30 to 60 
days and with enough funds on hand to 
carry on the work. The Red Cross, is 
rebuilding at the present time some 
10,000 homes destroyed by the flood, 
which they expect to have completec by 
November. 

Added to the crop damage, the Secre- 
tary asserted, are the tax and mortgage 
liabilities which are causing serious con- 
ditions among some people. The States 
are expected to handle this problem, he 
said. 

Secretary Hoover estimated that the 
funds and equipment furnished by the 
Federal Government in the flood work 
amounted to about $7,000,000, while the 
railroads have rendered free services to 
the amount of $3,000,000. 


Rivers Study Urged 
By Senator Ransdell 


Plans to Reintroduce Bill to Es- 
tablish Hydraulic Labor- 


atory. 


Senator Joseph E, Ransdell (Dem.), 
of Louisiana, announced on July 5 that 
he will reintroduce in the next session 
of Congress his bill for tne establish- 
ment of an hydraulic laboratory, and 
press for its passage. He stated that 
the experience had with the Mississippi 
River flood and the example set by sim- 
ilar organizations created in Germany 
demonstrate the desirability of such a 
laboratory. 


The full text of his statement follows: 

This year’s flood disasters on the Mis- 
sissippi have demonstrated the very 
great need for definite and accurate in- 
formation relating to flood control on 
many of the Nation’s waterways—espe- 
cially the Mississippi River. The regu- 
lation of stream-flow and many im- 
portant problems connected with rivers, 
require far more intensive scientific 
study than has been given to them in 
this country. 


A well-equipped Federal hydraulic 
laboratory, such as those which have 
been developed in Germany during the 
last 20 years, is a national necessity 
which has been too long delayed. Its 
value to the entire country cannot be 
over-estimated. The solution of only one 
of the many problems connected with the 
Mississippi’s terrible floods of this year, 
would more than justify its cost. There 
should be no opposition to such a bill, 
in the light of our recent unhappy ex- 
perience, 


| of the larger railroads to 


Railroads Install 
Train Controls 


On 7,316 Miles 


7 


Progress Reports Submitted 
to I. C. C. Show Extent of 


Compliance With Safety 
Orders. 


Equipment Placed 
On 5,600 Locomotives 


Automatic Devices Designed to 
Prevent Accidents by Rap- 
idly Reducing Rate of 
Speed. 


A total of 7,316 miles of railroad and 
5,600 locomotives have been equipped 
with automatic train control devices un- 
der orders issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on June 13, 1922, and 
January 14, 1924, in Docket No. 13413, 
under the authority of section 26 of the 
transportation act, 1920, according to 
progress reports received by the Com- 
mission from the carriers. 

The original order of 1922 directed 49 
instal such 
safety. devices upon a full passenger 
locomotive division each, and the second 
order, of 1924, required 47 of the original 
list of 49 carriers to make installations 
on another division. The effective dates 
have been extended at various times and 
some roads have been exempted from 


! the orders, so that the first now applies 


to 44 roads, of which all but two, the 
Chicago & Alton and the Chicago, In- 
dianapolis & Louisville, have completed 
their instailations. The latter company 
had completed its installation but is mak- 
ing a change to another type of device, 
so it shows in the Commission’s reports 
as still uncompleted. 
Twenty-seven Finish Work. 

The second order now applies to 36 
roads, of which all except nine are re- 
ported to have completed their installa- 
tions. The effective date of the order 
was July 1, but shortly before that date 
the Commission granted an additional 
extension of time for the nine companies 
to December 31 in all cases except that 
of the C. I. & L., which was allowed to 
December 1. The nine roads allowed 
further time are the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville Railway, the Delaware & Hud- 
son Company, the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad, the Erie Railroad, 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad, the Long 
Island Railroad, the New York, New Ha- 
ven & Hariford Railroad, and the Read- 
ing Company. 

The total road mileage covered by the 
two orders was 8,359.8, of which 7,316 
had been completed to June 1, the date of 
the latest compilation of the reports, and 

6,942 locomotives of which 5,600 had been 
equipped. 

Additional Roads Included. 

The second order, of January 14, 1924, 
also applied to a second list of 45 addi- 
tional roads, when it was issued, but this 
part of the order was later suspended. In 
some cases the exemptions of roads under 
the first and second orders was in consid- 
eration of the prompt undertaking and 
carrying to completion of material ex- 
tensions of the automatic block signal 
systems of the roads affected. 

The automatic train control devices, 
as required by the Commission, are de- 
signed to stop or control the speed of 
a train to a predetermined rate through 
operation of the air-brakes in case the 
engineman for any reason fails to obey 
the indications of the automatic block 
signals but the Commission also said in 
its first order: “In prevailing practice 
the primary function of automatic train- 
stop or train-control devices is to en- 
force obedience to the indications of 
fixed signals; but the feasible operation 
of essentially similar devices used with- 
out working wayside signals may be re- 
garded as a possibility.” Some roads, 
according to the reports, have been ex- 
perimenting with train-control devices 
and cab signals ‘instead of wayside sig- 
nals. 

In its last annual report the Com- 
mission gave a record of 104 collision 
and derailment accidents investigated 
by its forces during the year ended June 
30, 1926, stating that 42.3 per cent of 
them were preventable by train stop or 
train control devices. 


Entomological Work 


Hampered by Flood 


Part of Machinery at Tullulah,> 
La., Laboratory Ruined 
or Rusted. 
The work of the branch laboratory of 


the Bureau of Entomology, Department 
of Agriculture, located at Tallulah, La. 


has been seriously hampered by the ™ 


Mississippi flood according to a state. 
ment just issued by the Department. The 
full text of the announcement follows: 

A report received from this station 
says, in effect: “We are very busy 
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Stability Considered 
Remedy for Dumping 


Nations Advised, in Defensive 
Policies, to Avoid Excessive 
‘and Indirect Measures. 


Direct and indirect subsidies to trade 
and the question of dumping, with their 
effect on the trade of the world, are 
discussed in the final report of the World 
Economic Conference at Geneva, made by 
the President General, M. Theunis, Prime 
Minister of Belgium, and just received 
by the Department of State. 


Subsidies are held to be a real deter- | 
-rent to trade, the report stating that “the 


attempt to restore foreign trade to nor- 
mal conditions meets with a real obstacle 
in the shape of subsidies.~ Hope is ex- 
pressed that the various governments 
will refrain from the use of subsidies in 
so far as possible. 


Indirect Means of Protecting 


National Trade Analyzed 

The full text of the section of the re- 
port dealing with this feature of world 
commerce, and headed “Indirect Means 
of Protecting National Trade and Na- 
tional Navigation,” follows: : 

Although having less immediate in- 
fluence on the development of trade than 
the question of import and export pro- 
hibitions or that of Customs tariffs, the 
problems appearing under the above 
head are of considerable importance and 
their solution in the direction desired by 
the conference would be of such a nature 
as to aid considerably the efforts made 
in other fields. 

In the course of this part of its work, 
the conference was bound to encounter 
the question of direct and indirect sub- 
sidies to trade, the quetsion of dumping 
and the quetsion of anti-dumping legis- 
lation. In this regard, however, it was 
confronted by such a variety of opinions, 
supported by so many different argu- 


be satisfied with enlightening public 
opinion as to the true nature and in- 


evitable consequences of such practices | 


and measures. 

1. Subsidies, Direct or Indirect. Dur- 
ing the years which followed the war, 
a marked extension of tariff barriers 
took place in various countries, accom- 
panied by an increasing tendency to in- 
troduce State subsidies. This was done 
more particularly in an indirect way, by 
granting credits or 
aimed at assisting the home industries 
and their export trade for a more or less 
protracted period, in view of the ab- 
normal economic conditions prevailing 
throughout the world. 

The fact that subsidies are in certain 
circumstances held to interfere less with 
the liberty of trading than Customs 
tariffs does not make it any the less 
necessary to lay stress on the hidden 
dangers inherent in this means of en- 
couraging production and exportation. 


The greater the number of countries |; 
which have recourse to this practice, the | 
more difficult will it be for other coun- | 


tries to refrain from following their ex- 
ample. Thus the attempt to restore 
foreign trade io normal conditions meets 


with a real obstacle in the shape of | 


subsidies. 
The conference draws the attention of 
the various Governments to the true na- 


are merely a palliative, and expresses 
the hope that Governments will, so far 
as possible, refrain from having recourse 
to them. 

2. Dumping and Anti-Dumping Legis- 
lation. 


importance to those countries which have 
adopted a liberal tariff policy, and lays 
stress on the fact that, 
consumer may secure, as 


as regards price, there can be no doubt 
that dumping creates a state of inse- 


curity in production and commerce, and | 
in- | 


can therefore exercise a _ harmful 
fluence quite out of proportion to the 
temporary advantage resulting from 
cheap imports. 

The same applies to dumping employed 
by powerful firms or commercial com- 
bines in one or more countries to destroy 


try, and thus to enable them awterwards 
to raise the price on the market of that 
country. 


It is certain that dumping is facilitated 


by the existence of high import duties 
in the countries practicing it, and that 
it may lead to the introduction of high 
defensive duties in the 
country. 

The conference considers that dumping 
must be reduced to a minimum, and that 
in order to attain this object, every 
possible measure should be taken to es- 
tablish universally stable conditions of 
producton and commerce and to reduce 


the excessive Customs tariffs of export- | 


ing countries. 


The conference recommends wever, | 4; aOR : > 
ds, hov ever, | tice to eliminate in the sphere of trans- 
which find | 


that importing countries 
themselves compelled to take defensive 
measures against dumping should not re- 


sort to excessive, indirect, or vexatious | : ‘ : 
° . t er ¢ Ss s > rec 
Sieasures which would have a more far- | number of special questions, direct and 


reaching effect than is intended. 
Process in Contemplation 


To Facilitate Transportation 

8. Discrimination arising from 
conditions of transport. The Economic 
Conference, having on its agenda the 
investigation of the indirect methods of 
protecting national commerce and na- 
tional navigation and particularly the 
question of the discrimination established 
by the system of; transports, has not, 
as regards the latter point, to deal with 
general questions of transport as such 
but only to consider them in so far as 
they affect international economic life. 
The details of a great number of prob- 
lems have been submitted for considera- 
tion in the documents laid before the 
Conference, particularly in the memo- 
randum of the International Chamber of 
Commerce on Trade Barriers. The Con- 
ference considers that this memorandum 
in particular should be brought to the 


> 


; | 1923. 
guarantees which | 





; tentions on all points. 
| however, they represent a considerable 
| step forward; their full and loyal appli- 
| cation on as universal a basis as possible 
| would establish a stable system of liberty 


| even those Governments 
although the | 
a result of | 
dumping, certain transitory advantages | 


| Governments 
every effort to hasten these ratifications, 


importing | 
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knowledge of the competent technical or- 
ganizations of the League of Nations, 
and it is confident that those organiza- 
itions will study the conclusions given in 
it with ghe most lively desire to give 
them the effect desired by international 
commerce. 

From this point of view, transport 
agents, whether they are concerned with 
transport by rail, maritime transport, 
transport by internal navigaticn, road 
transport or aerial transport, are merely 
the servants of trade. They do not 
create traffic and they are subject to the 
influence of the general economic situ- 
ation rather than exercising an influence 
upon it. 

The prosperity of agriculture, indus- 
try and commerce alone is able, by pro- 
viding traffic, to permit them to attain 
the full return on their undertakings 
and puts them in a position to give, in 
return, the maximum of service. Simi- 
larly, the greater part of the hindrances 
from which transport is suffering do not 
originate in the transport system itself; 
on the contrary, transport is subject to 
the influence of formalities, delays or 
precautions of various sorts inspired by 
administrative, police, financial or politi- 
cal-economic considerations, the extent 
and effects of which transport agents can 
only submit to without influencing them. 

The smaller the importance the au- 
thorities concerned consider it possible 
to attach to these considerations the 
more will transport itself benefit. All 
that can be asked of transport agents 
is that their services, on all transpert 
routes, shall be adequate for the needs 
of trade, shall be provided without preju- 
dicial discrimination between different 
nationalities, and that their regime shall, 
as far as possible, not be such as to 
place any obstacle in the way of inter- 
national trade, but shall, on the contrary, 
promote the free flow of traffic. 

The Economic Conference has taken 
note of the efforts already made by va- 
rious States, notably in the Organiza- 
tion for Communications and Transit of 


| the League of Nations, to remove so far 
| as possible conditions 
ments, that the conference has had to | 


and discrimina- 
tions liable to disturb the normal opera- 


; tion of transports. 


Such is the principal aim of the Gen- 
eral Conventions on the Freedom of 
Transit and on the Regime of Interna- 


tional Navigable Waterways concluded | 


at the Barcelona Conference in 1921 and 


of the General Conventions on the Inter- ! 
| national Regime of Railways and on the 


International Regime of Maritime Ports 
concluded at the Geneva Conference of 
It is inevitable that the texts of 
these Conventions should be open to 
criticism from various quarters 
should not be able to satisfy simultane- 
ously the most conflicting national con- 
Such as they are, 


and equitable international treatment of 


| transport within the limits which have 


been judged reasonably possible. 
Progress of Ratification 
And Accession Delayed 


and | 





It would not seem opportune for the | 


Conference to revert to the sometimes 


| very delicate discussions—notably with 


regard to the coasting trade, railway 
rates, etc.—which took place at the 


| meetings which resulted in the satisfac- 


tory conclusion of these Conventions; 


| but, although a fresh examination of the | 
ture of direct or indirect subsidies, which | 


contents of these Conventions does not 
appear advisable, attention should be 
drawn to the fact that, particularly as 
regards the Conventions of 1923, which 
were signed by a very large number of 


States, the progress of ratification and 
The conference recognizes that | 
the question of dumping is of particular | 


accession has been singularly slow. 

It would be most regrettable from the 
point of view of international trade if 
which signed 
these Conventions did not ratify them as 
soon as possible and if the greatest 
possible number of States did not accede 
thereto. In the majority of cases, the 
themselves have made 


but the application of the Conventions 





; and the essential ratification themselves | 


can only be ensured if the publie opinion | 
' national Concern concluded at the Bar- 


concerned in the various countries shows 


| a desire that this work should be carried 


through. The Economic Conference would | 


Se : 3 : | perform a useful task if it addressed a 
the similar industries of another coun- | fresh appeal in this connection to the 


Governments concerned and to the com- 


petent circles in the different countries. | 

The same appeal might well be made | 
| to accelerate the putting into force of 
| the Convention on Customs Formalities, | 


concluded at Geneva in 1923. This Con- 
vention was not concluded for the pur- 
pose of facilitating tramsports, but the 
effects of it would neevrtheless be par- 
ticularly valuable for the free play of 


; communications. Every simplification of | 
| Customs formalities, again, reduces the 


field in which discriminations prejudicial 
to trade and to transport itself can be 
exercised. 

The application of such general con- 
ventions is no doubt insufficient in prac- 


ports all discriminations and all obstacles 
to international trade. In each branch of 
transports and with regard to a large 


continuous cooperation between the ex- 


| perts responsible in the different coun- 
| tries is necessary, and indeed has been 
| established in a satisfactory manner. 

the | 


To quote only a few examples: The 
International Chamber of Commerce 
comprises persons belonging to the com- 
mercial circles concerned in transport 
questions; the International Union of 
Railways permanently keeps in touch 
with one another the railway administra- 
tions of Europe and some of those of 
Asia; while the Organization for Com- 
munications and Transit of the League 
of Nations, through its Advisory and 
Technical Committee, and its specialized 
Committees on tvansport by rail, inland 
navigation, ports and maritime naviga- 
tion, and road traffic, establishes co- 
operation particularly between official 
Government circles. Close touch is main- 
tained between these various bodies and 
also with the River Commissions of the 
international rivers of Europe and the 
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great international organizations of 
undertakings concerned in maritime 
navigation and aerial navigation. 

It is not possible to mention here all 
the work already done by these various 
organizations, or still in progress, which 
is of great importance for the removal 
of obstacles and measures of discrimina- 
tion detrimental to international trade. 
It is worth drawing attention, however, 
to the efforts made with a view to pro- 
moting the circulation of rolling-stock 
and to standardizing railway nomencla- 
ture in order to facilitate the negotiation 
and conclusion of agreements for the in- 
troduction of international railway 
tariffs; similarly, steps are being taken 
to ensure the maximum of cooperation 
between the various modes of transport 
and the development of combined tariffs. 


Simplification of Formalities 
On European Waterways 
Attention should also be drawn to the 
difficult and particularly important task 
which falls to the River Commissions in 
laying down measures for the purpose 


| of facilitating the passage of the fron- 


tier on large international waterways 
and of simplifying formalities of all 
kinds detrimental to the free movement 
of navigation and to the full utilization 
of river ports. Lastly, the next General 
Conference on Communications and Tran- 
sit, which is to meet at Geneva in 
August, 1927, and at which various or- 
ganizations mentioned above will be 
represented, will no doubt consider the 
best means of coordinating the numerous 
investigations in progress, 

In particular, on the initiative of the 
last Assembly of the League of Nations, 


| and in conformity with a plan drawn up 


by the Advisory and Technical Commit- 
tee for Communications and Transit, it 
proposes to begin to apply a plan for the 
systematic collection and distribution of 
general information on communications 
and transit of a nature to establish be- 
tween the administrations concerned in 
European countries and those of non- 
European countries a collaboration which, 
generally speaking, is lacking at present. 

The data which will thus be collected, 
summarized and published and which re- 


; late in particular to international agree- 


ments of a public nature in regard to 
transports, the administrative and legis- 
lative treatment of transport in the vari- 
ous countries, important works in course 
of construction or completed, general 
statistics of traffic, and the main changes 
in freights and tariff systems, will be of 
great interest if they are widely circu- 
lated to the circles concerned with trans- 


| port questions and to those engaged in 
| commerce. 


They will also make it possible for the 
League of Nations, when organizing in- 
ternational cooperation in matters of 
transports, to deal more fully with prac- 
tical details and to ascertain, with 
greater precision than the general texts 


| of the Convention: allow for, the position 


with regard to the practical application 
of the principles embodied in these Con- 
ventions, the possibilities of extending 
this application, and the difficulties which 
may be encountered by international 
transport. 

The Economie Conference cannot, of 
course, attempt to substitute itself for 
the various international organizations 
dealing with transport questions and ex- 


| amine afresh the problems which en- 


gaged their attention; it can but approve 
their efforts and urgently request all the 
authorities concerned to lend them their 
assistance in the general interests of in- 
ternational trade. 

For these reasons, 

(1) Whereas the General Conventions 
on the Freedom of transit and on the 
Regime of Navigable Waterways of Inter- 


celona Conference in 1921 and the Gen- 
eral Conventions on the International 
Regime of Railways and on the Interna- 


| tional Regime of Maritime Ports con- 


cluded at the Geneva Conference of 1928 
have taken full account of the complex- 
ity of the question, and whereas their 
general application would ensure for 
transports a stable system of freedom 
and equitable international treatment 
without unfair discrimination, care being 
taken to leave to the tariffs sufficient 
flexibility to permit of their being 


| adapted as closely as possible to the 


complex needs of trade; 

Whereas the widest possible applica- 
tion of the General Convention on the 
Simplification of Customs Formalities 
concluded at Geneva in 1923 would cer- 
tainly facilitate the free operation of 
transport; 

Adoption of Convention 


Recommended by Conference 

The Conference recommends: 

That the States which have not yet 
ratified the above-mentioned General 
Conventions of Barcelona and Geneva 
should proceed to do so as soon as pos- 
sible as that as many States as possible 
should accede thereto; 

(2) Whereas the best results are to 


‘ be anticipated from the activities and 


cooperation of the great international or- 
ganizations which permanently study 
transport questions, in particular: 

The Organization for Communications 
and Transit of the League of Nations 
through its Advisory and Technical Com- 
mittee for Communications and Transit, 
which provides for liaison. between the 
Governments; 

The International Chamber of Com- 
merece, Which comprises representative 
persons belonging to the commercial 
circles concerned; 

The International Union of Railways, 
which unites the railway administrations 
of Europe and part of Asia; 

The River Commissions of the Inter- 
national Rivers of Europe and the vari- 
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Means of Transportation Found 
to Carry Tiny Creatures to 
Remote Regions. 
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of man. Birds have persisted through 
their ability to escape from danger, not 
to overcome it, or to dominate ‘the other 
creatures that live with them. 

This leaves the insects as the chief 
competitors of man. In any ways their 
activities run quite parallel to his. 
Strange as it may seem, the activities of 
the insects are more like those of man 
than the activities of either are like those 
of birds and mammals. 

Fungi Grown by Some Ants. 

Many ants practice an elaborate form 
of agriculture, growing certain types of 
fungi with as much. skill as we show in 
growing our own crops. The paper and 
other kinds of nests of wasps, and the 
wax, mud and other cells of wasps and 
bees, show an ability to use a wide range 
of materials, some of which are not found 
in nature but are produced by them 
themselves by chemical alterations of 
substances they gather. 

The pitfalls of ant-lions and the snares 
of fhe fungus-gnats and spiders are most 
extraordinary structures. The spiders, 
especially, in the construction of their 


| numerous types of webs, of their varied 


types of burrows, sometimes with a 
strong, hinged lid, and of their turrets, 
as well as in their flight, show an_engi- 
neering knowledge which in its way is 
quite exhaustive. 

In two entirely different groups of in- 
sects, the neuropteroid termites and the 
hymenopterous ants, bees and wasps, 
there are found most complicated social 
systems, superficially much like, though 
fundamentally wholly different from the 
human. 


Protective Covering. 


Many insects, among the solitary as 
well as among the social kinds, have a 
very definite conception of private prop- 
erty and their rights thereto. 

One commonly hears it said that 
among the insects all these attributes are 
matters of instinct, which is quite in- 
flexible, and not of reason, and there- 
fore that an insect cannot change its 
habits. But this is not quite true.. Many 
insects have the ability to’ change both 
form and habits if faced with new condi- 
tions. +e 

Insects Make Use of Man. 


In the distant prehistoric past man 
made use of various mammals which he 
domesticated to overcome the others, 
He did this, however, with no definite 
purpose and with no definite idea of 
what the result would be. At the pres- 
ent time the insects are making similar 
use of man. The recent vast improve- 
ment in the means of transportation, by 
steamer, train and automobile, is being 
utilized extensively by insects. By this 
means they get from place to place and 
from one country to another, pmssing 
easily over barriers hitherto insuperable 
for them. Also the vast improvement in 
our agricultural methods whereby large 
areas are planted with a single crop 
facilitates the increase of destructive 
forms. 

As matters stand today, mankind ex- 
ists in his present state by virtue of the 
fact that he has displaced the large 
grass-feeding mammals and thereby is 
enabled to practice agriculture on a 
colossal scale. But the limit of expan- 
sion on this basis soon will be reached. 
We now are in the midst of the mechan- 
ical phase of the Age of Man, and we 
have no serious competitors except the 
insects. By an uncomfortable  co- 
incidence, much that we do to help our- 
serves also helps the insects. 

Not many generations hence we shall 
have reached the saturation point along 
the present lines. Our future expansion 
then will depend on our ability to offset 
the increase in the human population of 
the world by the displacement of its 
equivalent in insects. What will the 
future bring? Will man continue still 
to hold his own, or will the Age of Man 
be followed by the Age of Insects? 


ous international organizations, 
senting the circles concerned in 
time and aerial navigation: 

The Conference recommends: 

That the close cooperation already es- 
tablished will continue in future so as to 
take account of the various aspects of 
the problems raised by international 
traffic and so as to coordinate the solu- 
tions proposed, and that all the authori- 
ties concerned will support the efforts 
of these organizations; 

(3)Whereas its attention has been 
drawn to certain forms of indirect dis- 
crimination between flags in maritime 
navigation which may be facilitated by 
the absence of uniform rules governing 
the construction and equipment of ships 
from the point of view of safety at 
sea; 

Whereas it is desirable, in the inter- 
ests both of safety of life and property 
at sea and of international overseas 
trade, that uniform rules governing the 
construction and equipment of vessels in 
so far as they concern safety should be 
embodied in an international agreement 
and that all maritime countries should 
reciprocally accept such rules: 

' The Conference: 


(a) Notes the fact that measures are 
now being taken to introduce uniform 
international rules on this point; 

(b) Recommends that, pending the 
general adortion of these rules, maritime 


repre- 
mari- 


‘countries should endeavor to conclude 


agreements recognizing the equivalence 
of measures of safety taken on board 
their ships, 
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Great Britain, with Iraq and with India. 

8. Owing to the lack of good means of 
communications either by land or sea, 
internal commerce is greatly restricted, 
and foreign commerce exists, broadly 
speaking, only with cities near the fron- 
tier. (The report shows that the trans- 
port charges on goods moved chiefly by 
caravan, reduced to our nonemclature, 
amount to from 18 to 35 cents per ton 
mile.) 

4. While it is probably true that Per- 
sia’s undeveloped and slieervenad re- 
sources are large, the Persian people as 
a whole are poor—very poor; and this is 
due to economic conditions which have 
in the last hundred years been driving 
her to the wall. During a considerable 
part of this time, Persia’s trade balance 
has been against her, and the deficit has 
been in part represented by debt, but 
more often in the depletion of her capi- 
tal, in her case of those savings of the 
past in the form of rare art treasures, 
beautiful fabrics, tiles, miniatures, and 
the like, which, to a constantly increas- 
ing extent, have gone out of Persia and 
have found their way into the collections 
of Europe and America, 

5. By reason of famine, disease, civil 
wars, the causes of which may be traced 
largely to bad economic conditions, the 
population of the country has greatly 
diminished in the last 50 or 60. years, 
and is today, let us say, not in excess of 
one-third or one-fourth of what the 
country under more ideal economic con- 
ditions might support. 

6. Persia, being a country of very 
scanty rainfall (estimated at from 2 to 
12 inches per year), except in the north- 
western region and the Caspian Littoral: 

(a) The cities and towns are located 
at the foothills where water from the 
melting snow is available; 

(b) Broadly speaking, one-third of the 
country is a desert, another one-third 
is mountainous and chiefly suitable for 
grazing; 

(c) The cities are far apart, and as 
the means of communication are poor, 
each city is a small empire by itself, 
only feebly connected with the capital; 

(d) Agriculture is chiefly dependent on 
irrigation, which demands intelligent 
and industrious labor, but that does not 
permit Persia to compete in the produc- 
tion of raw materials with those coun- 
tries having an abundant rainfall. In 
addition, Persia is at a disadvantage of 
distance and high transport costs in 
reaching world markets. 

7. The Caspian Littoral and the Karun 
Valley, lying adjacent to the Mesopotam- 
ian Plain, are to a considerable extent 
an exception to the above comments. 

8. There is a lack of security in Persia 
which accounts to a considerable extent 
for what is frequently termec by for- 
eigners a lack of initiative or public 
spirit. For example, the Commission 
found no disposition to store grains (e. 
g., in ground silos) in abundant years to 
carry over to lean years. The reason 
given was lack of confidence in the se- 
curity, the high rates of money, the 
want of adequate protection of private 
property. 

9. Land titles in the same way are in- 
definite and insecure. There is no such 
thing as a land survey, or as the regis- 
tration of titles. Something approaching 
it exists through the Church authorities. 

10. Opium poppy is an ideal crop from 
several points of view, but chiefly be- 
cause: 

(a) It is an autumn-crop which can 
be irrigated,in the late fall and early 
spring when water is plentiful. It is 
harvested in the late spring or early 
summer; 

(b) It has a high value per pound 
and money yield per acre, say, four times 
that of wheat and barley, which are also 
fall-sown crops; 

(c) Its high value per pound (say, $6 
to $8 is such that it can bear the terrif- 
ically high transport charges prevalent 
in that country; 

(d) Being largely exported, it helps 
Persia to pay for imports, but it is not 
by any means certain that Persia would 
not be better off if she did not buy so 
largely abroad. 

11. A number of industries for which 
Persia was once famous are dying out 
and Persia, instead of exporting only 
manufactured goods having high value 
(and so able to bear a high transport 
charge), is attempting to export raw 
material, such, for example, as wool, 
cotton (of inferior grade), rice, etc. 

12. The industries which are dying out 
and which might be restored, are the 
production of: 

(a) Silk, wool and cotton fabrics; 

(b) Pottery, tiles, earthernware, 
bricks; - 

(c) Artistic metal-work; 

(d) Woodcarving, inlaying, etc.; 

(e) Painting miniatures, decorating, 
engrossing parchment, etc.; 

(f) Sheep, lamb and goat skins, hides, 
leather goods. 

18. In addition to the industries which 
are dying out and which may again be 
put upon their feet, certain other indus- 
tries can be developed, for example: 

(a) Those dependent on the develop- 
ment of mineral oil, of which there is 
very evidently an abundance; 

(b) Vegetable oils from oil seed, such 
as rape seed, peanut oil, castor oil, soya 
beans, etc.; 

(c) Making and distributing dried 
fruits, preserves, etc.; 

(d) Making sugar, especially from 
sugar cane; 

(e) Plaster of paris (gypsum), lime 
and cement. 

14. The Commission noted that the 
methods of agriculture were very prim- 
itive, but remarked that it does not fol- 
low therefrom that the farm implements 
and tools of Western Europe and Amer- 
ica can be applied to Persian conditions, 
which are very different from those of 
Europe. The Commission fully appre- 
ciated the great difficulties in the way of 
introducing new methods of cultivation 
and crops. 

Conclusions of the Commission: It is 
apparent from the above facts: 

1. That Persia is suffering seriously 
from wretchedly inadequate means of in- 


- 


ternal communication; that this puts a 
very heavy tax upon commerce within 
the country itself. It is often far cheaper 
for a city close to the frontier to pur- 
ghase from foreign countries raw mate- 
rials or manufactured products which are 
produced or might, be produced in Per- 
sia. The need of improved means of 
communication, chiefiy roads for wheeled 
vehicles, is clearly indicated, though 
there is also an argument, supported not 
sé@lely on economic grounds, but also by 
strong political and military reasons, for 
building a railroad from the capital to 
a port on the Persian Gulf. 

2. Improved agricultural methods, 
adapted to intensive agriculture and hor- 
ticulture, because the country is so de- 
pendent on irrigation, were urged by the 
Commission. Without increasing the 
acreage under cultivation, or the water 
consumed in irrigation, a greater prod- 
uct, or a produet of greater value per 
acre, was believed to be possible. 

38. A careful study of the water re- 
sources, with a view not only of con- 
serving the water supply, but of secur- 
ing it more efficiently and economically, 
was suggested. The use of artesian wells, 
oil pumps, and windmills, was suggested 
as promising. 


4. The need of cheap combustibles is 
great on account of the bearing that it 
will have on various industries, some of 
them ancient industries which are dying 
out; also because a cheap combustible 
such as fuel oil or coal would stay the 
destruction of the forests and enable the 
gradual reforestation of the country, 
which is now sadly denuded. This has 
had an important effect in the destruc- 
tion of soil through erosion, as well as 
by its indirect effect on climate. 

5. A revival of the dying industries, 
and the protection of Persia against eco- 
nomic pressure of countries already 
highly industrialized, can only be brought 
about by a protective tariff. It may or 
may not be desirable for, Persia to adopt 
the industrial methods of Western 
Europe and America (and on this point 
the Commission does not express an opin- 
ion), but whether or not it is desirable, 
the country needs protection during the 
period of adjustment which, even under 
favorable conditions, would take a con- 
siderable number of years to bring 
about. 

6. The production of opium exists 
largely by reason of the economic con- 
ditions aforesaid. The Persian Govern- 
ment has indicated by its own actions, 
and by its efforts to prevent the consump- 
tion at home (it is absolutely forbidden 
in the Government service or in the 
Army), that it considers the use of opium 
a@ serious menace. The Commission came 
to the conclusion that it was even a 
more serious menace that was usually ap- 
preciated; that it was slowly but surely 
destroying the man-power of the coun- 
try; that it was impossible to produce 
opium for export and not have it also 
consumed in considerable quantities at 
home. 

Recommendations of the Commission: 
In view of the basic facts and of the 
conclusions derived therefrom, the Com- 
mission recommended the following 
program: 

1. That Persia should allow three 
years to put its house in order, by which 
was meant improving its internal eco- 
nomic condition, making a start on build- 
ing its roads, adjusting its tariffs of im- 
port duties, improving its agricultural 
methods, building up its sources of rev- 
enue, before it undertook a reduction in 
the production of opium and the substi- 
tution of crops and industries therefor. 

2. That better and more complete 
methods (indicated in considerable de- 
tail) be employed for the control of 
opium production and distribution. 

3. Having taken these preliminary 
steps, it was believed that the Persian 
Government could safely undertake to 


reduce opium production by a reduction 
of 10 per cent annually. 

It is important to appreciate that t 
Commission. realized, in undertaking its 
mission, that its work would be futile 
if its recommendations did not appeal 
to the Persian Government and to lead- 
ers of thought in Persia as reasonable 
and practicable. The Commission was 
industrious in its efforts at working out 
such a solution of the problem as it be- 
lieved the Persian Government might 
fairly be asked to undertake. The Chair- 
man, speaking always in his individual 
capacity, sees nothing in the observa- 
tions of the Persian representative to 
cause him to change his views. Doubt- 


less the Commission has fallen into some 
errors of fact or conclusion, but it ap- 
pears that these errors are not suffi- 
ciently important to modify the funda- 
mental recommendations; and the Per- 
sian representative. graciously accepts 
the program as a modus vivendi for thie 
coming six years, suggesting that the 
progress thereafter shall depend on the 
acts of other producing nations. 


General Comments. 

The Commission arrived at the conclu- 

sion that the production and use of opium 
in Persia had an important effect in sap- 
ping the vitality of the race. Further- 
more, recent development in chemical re- 
search indicates that there is a serious 
economic risk‘attendant on the produc, 
tion of opium from poppy because the 
day is certainly not far distant when 
it will be produced synthetically and! 
a cost far less than it can be produced 
from the poppy. When that time comes, 
the production of the opium poppy will 
exist soley for local consumption, or for 
export eating and smoking. Whether 
the result of this wil Ibe to make more 
difficult or less difficult the control of 
narcotics is gnother problem which need 
not be considered here; but it seems rea- 
sonably certain that when the alkaloid 
morphine can be produced in large quan- 
tities synthetically, it will be far less 
profitable to produce the opium poppy. 
This feature of the subject was not con- 
sidered by the Commission, and is men- 
tioned here only because of recent infor- 
mation coming to the writer; but any 
well-wisher of Persian must be convinced 
that the best thing she can do for her 
own welfare is to plan for a gradual 
replacement of poppy culture by agricul- 
tural products, and the development of 
industries, even though they do not im- 
mediately yield the same cash return. 
Such a course is the only one that will 
in the long run put the country on its 
feet. 

In the observations of the represen- 
tative of the Persian Government, most 
of which happily support the conclusions 
of the Commission, two criticisms are 
made which deserve especial notice. 


The first of these is a statement that 
the Persian opium is low in morphine 
content and therefore unsuitable for the 
making of morphine and only suitable 
for smoking or eating. This “age 
true, but if true it is contrary to the 
claims repeatedly made to us by Perfi 
officials. The Commission gave, on pa, 
39 of the text of the ‘report and in th:” 
footnote, the basis of its statement and 
there seems to be no reason as yet for 
modifying that statement. 

Secondly, the Commission is criticized 
for not taking into account the relation 
which the reduction of poppy cultivation 
should bear to the reduction of its pro- 
duction elsewhere. This was not an over- 
sight by the Commission, for the point 
was made more than once by Persian 
officials who appeared before the Com- 
mission. As pointed out by the Commis- 
sion, then, such a suggestion would have 
been entirely beyond its authority. 

In closing this communication, permit 
me to say, my dear Mr. Secretary-Gen- 
eral, that the observations of the Persian 
representative appear, on the whole, to 
support the report of your Commission 
in all essential particulars, and I there- 
fore feel sure that my distinguished col- 
leagues will join me in hearty thanks 
and appreciation for the courteous and 
appreciative reception of the Commission 
to serve not only the League of Nations 
by the Government of Persia. 

(Signed) FREDERIC A. DELANO. 
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Factors Required 
Of Naval Aviators 
Given for Students 


) 


Aptitude, Carefulness and 
Accuracy Listed as 
Necessary. 


Men Needed in Corps 


Useless to Enter Without “Feel 
of the Air,” Says Lieuten- 
ant Studley. 


Necessary qualifications of students 
anxious to take up flight training as 
Naval aviators are outlined by Lieut. Bar- 
rett Studley, U. S. N., in a paper in the 
July issue of the United States Naval 
Institute Proceedings. Lieut. Studley 
says that with the recently authorized 
expansion in the aviation strength of 
the Navy there has developed an urgent 
need for a corresponding increase in Na- 
val aeronauts, and that each quarter of 
the year classes of officers commence in- 
struction at the Air Station at Pensa- 
cola, Fla. The entire course of such 
training requires approximately 10 

;onths, and those who complete the pre- 


‘scribed work satisfactorily are consid- 


ered fit for duty in the aircraft squad- 
rons of the fleet. 

The full text of Lieut. Studley’s ar- 
ticle on “Factors in Selection of Stud- 
ents” follows: 

Factors in Selection of Students. 
complete satisfactorily the flight school 
course the student must possess certain 
qualifications. The determination of the 
relative ability of each student in these 
respects is the object of the checking 
system. On the results of the checks is 
based the selection of students, which 
operates by gradual elimination. 

The first, and the one fundamental 
quality, for which a check instructor 
lodks, is flying instinct. If a man’s work 
indicates lack of the “feel of the air,” 
it is useless for him to attempt to go on. 
It is undoubtedly a keen disappointment 
to many students to learn that this has 
no relation to intelligence or interest 
in aviation. If it is born in a man, he 
has it. If it is not, he cannot acquire it. 

Aptitude Called Essential. 

It must not be assumed, however, that 
a student is required to demonstrate a 
high degree of aptitude before ae 
solo. He must merely demonstra its 
presence. It may be uncertain and only 
partially developed. But if it is sufficient 
to enable him to solo safely, he will be 
given the opportunity to develop it. On 
what he does with this opportunity de- 
pends his progress. ee 

One given this irreducible minimum 
Se instinctive aptitude, the student’s 

her qualities immediately assume equal 
¢@mportance. Mere possession of a high 
degree of instinctive ability by no means 
assures development into an unusually 
good Naval Aviator. Too often such 
ability conducive to overconfidence 
and carelessness. The student of mod- 
erate instinctive ability who is pains- 
taking and thorough in his work, is 
quite likely to develop into the better 
pilot. Consequently check instructors, 
particularly during later checks, lay as 
much emphasis on other quanities as 
they do on demonstration of the feel of 
the air. 

Carefulness is one of the most neces- 
sary qualifications of a pilot. The 
student who, after starting his engine 
on the gravity tank, takes gaily off with- 
out turning on the main tank, is not go- 
ing to get very far. Yet in every class 
two or three students have to make 
forced landings before this fact eventu- 
ally impresses itself on them. Taxying 
in to the beach after a landing is also 
a simple operation if certain explicit 
rules laid down in the manual are fol- 
lowed. Yet every week or so someone 
is in too much of a hurry to bother with 
them. A “beach crash” results, and one 
or two planes go ott of commission with 
gashes in their wings. One instance of 
negligence may be overlooked, but re- 
peated instances must raise a reasonable 
doubt as to the student’s aptitude for 
aviation. 

Altertness Also Necessary. 

Altertness in the air is at 
equal importance. Look around is writ- 
ten in the manual in capital letters. 
There are any number of things which 
it may be vital to observe—approaching 
planes, shifts of wind, changes of course, 
anything that may affect safety. “The 
stugent who goes charging around the 
bay with his eyes glued on the nose of 
his own plane is a potential crash. Some 
day be may meet a friend who is doing 
the same thing. Frequent exercise of 
the muscles of the neck is one of the 
surest guarantees of a ripe old age. 

Obedience to orders is expected here, 
as everywhere in the Navy. Possibly 
some of the restrictions imposed may 
appear irksome or unnecessary. But 
they have been laid down by pilots of 
far greater experience than the student, 


iS 


Strict adherence to all regulations is re- 
quired at all times. 


Accuracy in detail of performance is | 


given considerable weight in grading a 
student. For instance, landings made 
five or ten degrees off wind instead of 
directly into it are considered sloppy 
flying. No damage to the plane is oc- 
casioned, por is that alone sufficient to 
make a “heck unsatisfactory. But the 
instructor gets a peor impression. If 
the student can land at all, he can just 
as well land directly into the wind., No. 
greater skill is required; merely a little 
extra attention. Reasonable accuracy in 
all such details as this is therefore ex- 
pected. 
Preparatory Study Advised. 

The value which the student derives 
from an hour in the air depends largely 
on himself. Without some preparatory 
effort, an instruction flight will be merely 
He must know what he 
is trying to do and the theoretically cor- 
rect way of doing it before he can make 
any intelligent practical effort. While 
the beach, either before or 


To 








least of 


| is an emergency. 


| safety. 





after | 
flight, he has the opportunity to go over | 
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Complaint Against Oil Company Dismissed 


« 


After Denial of Price-Fixing Activities 


“Three-in-One” Product Declared to Have Other Uses 
Than That of Lubricant. 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
announced that it has dismissed its com- 
plaint against the Three-in-One Oil Com- 
pany of Rahway, N. J. 

The complaint, which was dated No- 


vember 17, 1923, charged the company 
with price-fixing practices in, violation 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

The Three-in-One Oil Company, in its 
answer, claims that its product is a com- 
pound possessing peculiar and distinctive 
qualities of its own, treated by a process 
which is secret, and that, therefore, it 
is not in competition with lubricating 
oils on the market. It denies the price- 
fixing. allegations. 

Fourteen counts, constituting prac- 
tices, which the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion charged against the company in the 
maintenance of its alleged activities, are 
as follows: 

“In the course of said enforcement, 
respondent has used and still uses the 
following means, among others, by which 
it and those cooperating with it, as 
above set out, undertake to prevent 
others from obtaining respondent’s said 
oil at less than said specified prices. 

“Respondent: 

“(a) Classifies the trade into three 
classes of dealers, namely, jobbers, semi- 
jobbers, and retailers, and sells said oil 
at a different price to each such class, 
the price to the jobber being lower than 
the price to the semijobber and the price 
to the semijobber being lower than the 
price to the retail dealer. 


Schedules of Prices 


Sent to Dealers 

“(b) Issues and supplies to the trade 
schedules and lists of prices at which 
such jobbers, semijobbers, and retail 
dealers, respectively, shall sell said oil. 

“(c) Makes it generally known to the 
trade by letters, telegrams, personal in- 
terviews and by other means that it ex- 
pects and requires all dealers to main- 
tain and enforcé said resale prices. 


who sell at less than said resale prices, 
and upon obtaining such reports urges 
such offenders to cease selling below said 
prices, and seeks to coerce said offenders 
into maintaining said resale prices by 
methods of intimidation and coercion 
as hereinafter set forth. 

“(e) Enters and attempts to enter into 
contracts, agreements, and understand- 
ings with dealers, including said of- 
fenders, for the maintenance by them of 
said resale prices as a condition of open- 
ing accounts with new dealers, or of 
continuing to fill the orders of said of- 
fenders for its products at the prices 
theretofore paid by them therefor. 

“(£) Requests and requires its dealer 


! customers to investigate and report upon 


the sources of supply of dealers who are 
offering respondent’s oil for sale at 
prices less than said resale prices. 

“(g) Uses the information secured 
through the foregoing and other means 
maneuvers in his mind. It frequently 
occurs that discovery, during discussion 
with his instructor, of some important 
misunderstanding that has handicapped 
him, will enable him to show marked im- 
provement in his work. But he must do 
his own thinking. His instructor can and 
will explain, demonstrate, answer ques- 
tions. But he cannot do all the thinking 
too. On the mental effort which the 
student applies to analysis of his own 
mistakes depends very largely the value 
which he derives from each one of his 
limited number of hours in the air. And 
this mental effort serves as a reliable 
gauge of the interest which he takes in 
flying. 

Self-confidence_is vital to the student. 
Unless he has confidence in his ability to 
handle a plane safely he Jacks one of the 
most essential qualifications of a Naval 
aviator. It may perhaps be somewhat 
slow in, developing, but 20 op 25 hours 
solo should bring it out. It must, how- 
ever, be an intelligently controlled ¢on- 
fidence. Mere cocksure assurance that 
ignores the limitations imposed by in- 
experience, is dangerous. -The_ proper 
self-confidence is intelligently sure with- 
in its own limits, but knows that those 
limits can be expanded only a little at a 
time. 

The acid test of the student’s ability 
His manner in emer- 
gency is not only the summation of all 
his other qualifications, but the indica- 
tion of that innate intangible quality 
which keeps a man’s head clear and his 


| hand steady when things are happening 


fast. Unless he can come through in a 
tight place, a student has no business in 
aviation. For if he flies long enough 


| sooner or later he is going to meet_a real 


emergency. When that happens there is 
no second check. It has to be right the 
first shot. Therefore, as the student gets 
time in the air, check instructors put 
more and more stress on manner in 


| emergency. 


Emergency Created. 
In every emergency created artificially 


¢ ‘ | on a check; there is some course of ac- 
for the purpose of insuring his safety. | 


tion which will easily insure personal 
It is the student’s business to 
be ready at all times fer an emergency, 
to know what he is going to do, and, 


| when the proper time comes, to do it 


promptly and effectively without jeo- 
pardizing control of the plane. The av- 
erage student will solve at least four 
out of five emergencies satisfactorily 
after 25 hours solo. 

A good record is an invaluable asset 
to the student. His relative standing in 
the dott mia after completion of 
work in each type of plane, is determined 
by the average of al] reports on his 
checks and of any special reports of 
crashes, beach crashes, or of any other 
inferior work. A high standing is natur- 
ally desirable. But of even greater im- 
portance is the value of a good record 
in case for any reason he ever goes up 
before a flight board. It is the best, and 
almost always the conclusive argument, 
for another chance. The extra ef- 
fort involved in developing carefulness, 
alertness, accuracy and habitual obedi- 
ence to orders, may some day be the 
decisive factor enabling him to stay in 
aviation. 


“(d) Solicits and secures from dealers 
reports of the names of other dealers 


to coerce said offenders into maintaining 
said resale prices by methods of intimi- 
dation and coercion as hereinafter set 
out. 

“(h) Exacts promises and assurances 
from such offending dealers that they 
will thereafter maintain said resale 
prices as g condition of further supply- 
ing such dealers with said oil. 


Coercion Charged 
Of Customers 


“(i) Threatens to refuse to further 
supply said oil to dealers who fail to 


observe and maintain said resale prices. | 


“(j) Charges and secures from dealers 
in each aforesaid class respectively who 
do not maintain said prices, higher 
prices for said oil than it charges and 


secures from competing dealers in the | 
same class who do maintain such prices; | 


and in connection therewith. 


“(k) Favors wholesalrers who main- | 


tain said prices and discriminates in 
price against offending wholesalers by 
arbitrarily classifying or reclassifying 
said wholes@lers so as to place whole- 
salers maintaining said prices in re- 
spondent’s class of jobbers and to place 
offending wholesalers in respondent’s 
class of semi-jobbers, regardless of the 


character of the business done by such | 


wholesalers. 

“(1) Similarly discriminates between 
dealers normally classified by respond- 
ent as semi-jobbers by arbitrarily re- 
classifying offending semi-jobbers as re- 
tailers. 

“(m) Keeps a record of its customers 
in which respondent marks and identi- 
fies offending dealers and enters the re- 
classifications referred to in Specifica- 
tions (k) and (1) hereof, which record 
is used by respondent in enforcing and 
making effective said discriminations and 
in intimidating and coercing such offend- 
ers as hereinbefore set out. 

“(n) Uses other equivalent coopera- 
tive means of accomplishing the main- 
tenance of its resale prices.” 


Company Says Product 
Is Not Lubricating Oil 


The company’s answer states, in part, | 


as follows: 

“The product manufactured and sold 
by respondent under the trade mark ‘3 
in One’ is sold in competition with other 
individuals, partnerships and corpora- 
tions engaged in the manufacture and-or 
sale of lubricating oil in interstate com- 
merce for the reason that said product 
manufactured and sold under the trade- 
mark ‘8 in One’ is a compound formed 


by combining and treating various prod- | 


ucts according to a process which is a 
secret with respondent; that the. com- 
pound thus formed cannot properly be 
characterized as a ‘lubricating oil’ in the 
sense that that expression is generally 
understood in the trade. While it is 
true that said compound has certain 
lubricating qualities, it also has other 


peculiar and distinctive qualities which | 
are not characteristic of lubricating oil, | 


such, for instance, as the quality of 
cleaning metals and preventing the rust- 
ing and corrosion thereof, together with 
various and sundry other uses and pur- 
poses which are peculiarly characteristic 
of this compound. 

“Respondent further alleges that it is 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of 
a compound as above stated, which in no 
sense is a mere lubricating oil, nor is it 
placed upon the market as a mere lubri- 
cating oil in competition with lubricat- 
ing oils manufactured by others. On 
the contrary, respondent’s product has 
many valuable and distinctive qualities 
entirely apart from its lubricating quali- 
ties, not possessed by lubricating oils 
manufactured by others, or by the prod- 
uct of any other manufacturer now upon 
the market; and respondent’s said prod- 
uct is manufactured by a secret process 
known only to respondent, as stated. Re- 
spondent markets its said product 
largely through agent of respondent's 
selection, and employs no system, such 
as stated in the complaint, by way of 
contract, agreement, understanding or 
otherwise, for maintenance and en- 
forcement of specified uniform prices.” 


Awards to Be Given 
Ships for Efficiency 


Best Vessel of Merghant Fleet 
to Win Honorary 
_ Flag. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
be privileged to fly an “honor flag” for 
a six-month period, has been planned 
by the president of the Fleet Corpora- 
tion, Brig. Gen. A. C. Dalton, and soon 
will be made effective, the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation announced July 5. 


The first six-month period, the state- | 
ment said, will begin with July and end | 


with December of this year, and a bonus 
will be provided for presentation to the 
crew of each winning vessel. 

Plan Soon to Be Employed. 


The full text of the statement follows: | 


For six months the “honor ship” of 
each line may fly the new “honor flag” 
of the Merchant Fleet Corporation, ac- 
cording to a plan proposed by the presi- 
dent of the Merchant Fleet Corporation, 
which will be made effective as soon as 
possible after July 1, 1927. 

Each six months an award will be 
made to the officers and crew of the ship 
in each line which shows greatest care, 
efficiency, and economy in operation. The 
ships will be inspected under supervision 
of the district director in each district. 
The general condition of the ship, the 
discipline of crew, the efficiency and econ- 
omy of management as evidenced by the 
operating results of the deck, engine and 
steward’s departments will be the fac- 
tors observed in making award. 

Bonuses to Be Given. 


The first six-month period will begin | 


with July and end with December of this 
year. A new “honor flag” is to be de- 
signed, and the winning ship will be au- 
thorized to fly this flag for six months 











| ent cooperative undertaking. 
tinuous fresh supply is éSsential not only | 


Minority in House 
To Seek Reduction 


In Corporation Tax 


Representative Oldfield Says 
Levy Should Be Cut to 
12 Per Cent. 


Outlines Major Items 


Believes Consideration Should 
Be Given First to Relief of 
Flood Districts. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ures for running the machinery of Gov- 
ernment, that must be passed before 
Congress adjourns next summer. 

“With respect to the revision of the 
Revenue Act of 1926 (Public Law No. 
20, 69th Congress), the main features of 
the Democratic program is to do away 
with the so-called nuisance taxes—the 
taxes on moving picture admissions, club 
dues, automobile sales, taxes, etc.—and 
reduction of the corporation tax. We 
would like to reduce the corporation tax 
from.131% to at least 12% per cent. 
Then the income taxpayers in the middle 
brackets, say from $30,000 to $70,000 a 
year incomes, have not received the con- 
sideration that taxpayers in other classes 
above and below those brackets have 
received. It take it that Congress will 
reduce the taxes in these brackets to 
make them more equitable. I doubt very 
much if the surtaxes generally will be 
decreased. I doubt if the exemptions 
will be increased and I doubt if there 
will be any decrease in the income tax 
in the smaller brackets, in the income 
tax provisions of the revenue law. 

“T expect all the minority members of 
the Ways and Means Committee will be 
in Washington for the Ways and Means 
Committee meetings called by the Chair- 
man, Representative Green, to begin 
October 31. 


3 Wild Fowl Surveys 


To Be Made in West 


Agricultural Department De- | 


sires Data on Cost of 
Building Dykes. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and the delta of Bear River, in Great 
Salt Lake, Utah. 

The funds thus made available by 
sportsmen will enable the Biological 
Survey to cooperate with the Bureau of 
Public Roads of the Department in pre- 
liminary investigations. With these as a 
basis, measures can be taken to restore 
for the birds as far as possible condi- 
tions that formerly existed. Work will 
be undertaken at once, and the opera- 
tions will seek to determine what can be 


done before too late to correct deplorable | 


conditions that have men at these 
three centers of abundance of our valu- 
able game birds. 

Lower Klamath Lake was formerly a 
large body of water, but it has decreased 
so much in size by evaporation as to 
destroy its usefulness as a wild-fowl 
resort. Investigations here will seek to 


| ascertain the cost and best location of 


a dike, if authorized, to reflood a part of 
Lower Klamath, now dried up by 
evaporution. 

Malheur Lake was once a water area 
of great extent but through evaporation 
and other changed conditions has been 
so reduced that the water supply is in- 
sufficient for the birds formerly attracted 
there. One of the engineering problems 
inyolved at Malheur is to maintain a 
fair-sized lake, but one that admittedly 
must be smaller than formerly. 

The delta of the Bear River, in Great 
Salt Lake, Utah, is a notable instance 
of a wild-duck resort that because of 


| changing conditions needs special atten- 
| tion, including diking, to prevent alka- 
| line waters making it a death-trap for 


the multitudes of birds that use it not 
only as a breeding ground but as a stop- 
ping place during migration. This area 
is of particular importance as a feed- 


| ing and resting place for the waterfowl 


of North America. It is on the line of 
the spring and fall migration of hordes 
of ducks and other birds, traveling be- 
tween Alaska and Canada south to Mex- 


| ico and return, and as a breeding place 


it becomes a center of game supply for a 
dozen or more surrounding States. The 
construction of a dike here will result in 
the permanent maintenance of 
thousands of acres of the finest kinds of 
wild-duck feeding grounds. 

To maintain a sufficient supply 
is the underlying purpose of the pres- 
A con- 


for the prevention of the already serious 


alkali poisoning of the ducks but also | 
| for maintaining food plants that have 


heretofore been destroyed by the influx 
of salt and alkaline waters. The cost, 
kind, and location of dike construction 
and other improvements needed to main- 


taim the water supply will be studied at | 
once, as this will furnish the data needed | 
as a basis for corrective legislation. The | 
interest of sportsmen in the matter is | 
shown by their raising the funds needed | 


for the preliminary work. 


or until another ship has won it. A bonus 
will also be provided to be presented to 
the crew. 

The crews on each “honor ship” will 
bergiven recognition by having a record 
of such achievement made in the person- 
nel records of each member. 

District direciors will be called upon 
by the presiednt to offer any suggestions 
they may deem pertinent as to method of 
inspection and other details affecting the 
determination of awards, 








many | 


of 
fresh water for ducks and other birds | 
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Department of Justice Favors Uniformity 


In Law As to Right of Wife to Testify 


Decision ‘Reached Not to Appeal Case Involving Narcotic 
Act, in View of Conflict of Opinion. 


The Department of Justice believes 
that Federal legislation may be neces- 
sary to clear up a tangled web of court 
rules with respect to the competency of 
a wife to testify in cases wherein her 
husband is charged with violations of 
Federal law. Department officials have 
reached the conclusion that new legisla- 
tion is the only method by which a 
uniform code could be established, it 
was announced July 5. 

In view of this conclusion, therefore, 
the Department said in its statement 
that no appeal would be taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case involving violations of the Har- 
rison Narcotic Law by one, Howard E. 
Rendleman, convicted in the Federal 
Court for the Western District of Wash- 
ington. The Department’s statement, 
however, cited numerous decisions on 
the point in question and mentioned that 
there seemed to be a hopeless conflict. 


Conflict of Opinion 
On Testimony of Wife 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: 

The question as to the right of a wife 
to give testimony in a case involving 
her husband on a charge of violating 
a Federal law has recently come to the 
attention of the Department of Justice 
as the result of decisions in the Federal 
courts, first, in the Western District of 


Washington, and a subsequent decision | 


by the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Ninth Ci@cuit. 

In this case one Howard E. Rendle- 
man was convicted in the District Court 


decision in trial at common law in the 
courts of the United States, applied only 
to civil cases, and that the law by which 
the admissibility of testimony in crimi- 
nal cases must be determined was the 
law of the State as it was when the 
courts of the United States were estab- 
lished by the Judiciary Act of 1789. 

Subsequently, in 1892 the Supreme 
Court, in a case coming before it from 
Texas, held that the competency of wit- 
nesses in criminal trials in the courts 
of the United States, held within the 
State of Texas, was not governed by a 
statute of the State enacted after the ad- 
mission of Texas to the Union. 


In 1918 in a decision by the Supreme | 
Court of the United States, in a case in- 
volving prosecution for conspiracy in 
New York State, the competency of wit- 
nesses was discussed, and attention was 
called to the idea that the disposition of 
courts and legislative bodies to remove 
disabilities of witnesses has continued 
under dominance of the conviction of 
our times that the truth is more likely 
to be arrived at by hearing the testimony 
of all persons of competent understand- 
ing who may seem to have knowledge of | 
the facts involved, rather than by re- | 
jecting witnesses as incompetent. \ 

In the course of the decision, this lan- 
guage was used: | 

| 
| 





“Satisfied as we are, that the legis- 
lation and the very great weight of 
judicial authority which has developed 
in support of this modern rule, especially 
as applied to the competency of wit- } 


. , | 
| nesses convicted of crime, proceed upon | 


on an indictment charging him with vio- | 


lating the Harrison Narcotic Law. 


Dur- | 


ing the trial the defendant called his | 


wife as a witness, but on objection she 
was excluded. 
peals, in considering the decision of the 
lower court, held that she was compe- 
tent as a witness under the law in force 
at the time Washington became a State. 

The question then came up to the De- 
partment of Justice as to whether a re- 
view of the decision by the Supreme 
Court of the United States should be re- 
quested. The conclusion of the Depart- 
ment has been reached that no review of 
the case will be asked for. 

An investigation of the laws and de- 
cisions of the courts from the earliesf 
days discloses that the situation as to 


| the disqualification of witnesses on ac- 


count of marital relations, due to the rul- 
ings in Federal courts and the laws ob- 


| taining in the different States, is much 
been | 
| given by those who are familiar with 
| the situation that legislation 


complicated. Intimations have 
by Con- 
gress may be necessary in order to bring 
about uniformity-in practice in State and 
Federal courts with respect to such wit- 
nesses. 

In 1851 the Supreme Court of the 
United States held that the provision of 
Section 34 of the Judiciary Act of 1789, 
declaring that the laws of the several 
States should be 


The Circuit Court of Ap- | 


| sirable 





regarded as rules of | 


Bu 


sound principle, we conclude that the 
dead hand of the common law rule of 
1789 should‘no longer be applied to such 
cases as we have here.” 

A long line of decisions in the Supreme | 
Court and in the Circuit and District | 
Courts of the United States touching this | 
question of competency of witnesses un- 
der marital conditions, has created | 
situation which indicates that the rule 
applied by the Federal courts with re- 
spect to such witnesses is not uniform, 
and the true rule is now left in consi¢cer- 
able doubt by reason of the changes that 
have been made by statute in the dif- 
ferent States and the development of 
modern ideas in conflict with the old | 
principles of the common law. 

It is probable, in view of the impor- | 
tance of this question, and the conflict | 
in the decisions of the Federal courts, | 
that legislation by Congress may be de- 

in order to bring about uni- 
formity as to the competency of wit- 
nesses when challenged by reason of 
marital relationship. 


Two British Warships Plan 
To Visit Bar Harbor, Me. 


The H. M-S. “Heliotrope” and the H. 
M. S. “Capetown,” British men-of-war 
will visit Bar Harbor, Me., late in July 
and early in August, and will be ex- 
tended the courtesies and facilities of the 
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Suit for Revocation. 
Of Power License 
In Supreme Court 


Ruling Asked as to Whether 
Government Must Be 
Party to Action. 


Title to Land Disputed 


Petitioner’ Asserts Ownership 
and Holds Federal Claim 
Is Invalid. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
United States is entitled to be heard on 
the issues raised. 

In this connection it is said, “Its 
statutes forbid its officers from exe- 
cuting any disclaimer or reconveyance 
to the petitioner, and the Federal Power 
Commission has no authority under the 
Act creating it to revoke any license or 
permit as the petitioner seeks to have it 
ordered to do. It is also clear that the 
San Joaquin Light & Power Corporation 
is an interested and indispensable party, 
in whose absence this suit may not be 
prosecuted.” 


Entomological Work 
Hampered by Flood 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
salvaging things. * * * Evidently our air 
field will be under water for a long time 
yet, possibly a month, but the water has 
fallen enough so that we are able to 
start moving out our dusting machinery. 
* * * All electrical equipment is, of 
course, ruined, but the remainder of the 
machinery has not rusted much. Deli- 
cate parts are rwined. * * * There are 
two areas near here which were not 
overflooded, owing to protection from 
small private levees, and we think we 
can soon get started in these areas on 
our important research work, especially 
the hopper. One stretch of deep water 
will probably have to be crossed by boat 
all summer. * * * All experiments south 
of Tallulah will have to be reached by 
boat for a long time, as the highway 
these is under 10 feet of water in some 
places yet.” 

Another laboratory of the bureau, sit- 
uated at Baton Rouge, La., is on high 
ground, not affected by the flood, and 
none of the experiments in progress there 
have suffered. 


Army, the Department of War announced 
in a statement July 5. 

The Secretary of War has been in- 
formed that it is proposed that two 
British men-of-war will visit Bar Har- 
bor, Me., as follows: H. M. S. “Captown” 
from July 28 to August 8; H. M. S. 
“Heliotrope” from July 29 to August 8. 
The Commanding General, First Corps 
Area, Boston, Mass., has been directed to 
extend courtesies and facilities on the oc- 
casion of the visits. 


ick — 


welcomes 
comparisons 


Before you buy your next car make com- 


parisons. 


Look into mechanical 


detail. 


See whether the manufacturer is substan- 
tial and dependable... And, by all means, 
drive the car before you buy. 


Buick suggests and welcomes comparisons. 
We will be glad to show you the Buick car, 
point by point, unit by unit, so that you 
may know the higher quality of Buick 


design. 


Then drive the 1927 Buick. It offers you 
the thrill of the Century’s greatest contri- 
bution to the pleasure of motoring, an 
engine vibrationless beyond belief. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario. 
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Books Mailed Abroad 
To Be Sent Unsealed 


The Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, W. Irving Glover, in a memoran- 
du mto postmasters generally, calling 
attention to the rule that printed matter 
for foreign countries shall not be sealed, 
suggested that masters be required to 
comply with postal regulations. 


Cadet Appointments 
At West Point Won 
By Enlisted Men 


Eight Named From Hawaii 


New Books Received by Library of Congress * 


Topical Survey of the Government 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


wimienmentaiepcencattenemsisssceleelis 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the antount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for: the outlay, that the 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 


ee a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 


— -——— 


Department; 51 Out of 
Class. at 91 Qualify 


at Examination. 


Twenty-five enlisted men of the Regu- 
lar Army entered the Military Academy 
at West. Point, July 1, as a part of the 
1927 class of cadets who gained admis- 
sion. bringing the total number of 
soldiers appointed to the Academy from 
the ranks to 289 since 1920, and attesting 
to the increasing proficiency of the 
Army service schools in preparing en- 
listed men for entrance examinations. 
according to a statement just made pub- 
Tic by the Department of War. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The class of cadets which entered the 
U. S. Military Academy at West Point 
July 1, will include 25 enlisted men of 
the Regular Army. This group will 
bring the total number of soldiers ap- 
pointed to West Point direct from the 
ranks of the Regular Army to 289 since 
1920. 

Fifty-one Qualify. 

The increasing proficiency of 
schools conducted by the Army for the 
preparation of soldiers for the entrance 
examinations is demonstrated by the 
fact that 51 of the 91 enlisted men who 
underwent the preparatory course of in- 
struction during the past year passed 
the rigid entrance examinations. How- 
ever, only 25 vacancies existed for 


the | 


| 
| 
| 


Regular Army appointees in the corps | 
of cadets, and accordingly only 25 ap- | 


pointments were made. 

Cadets appointed from the ranks of 
the permanent establishment have dis- 
tinguished themselves at the Military 
Academy. The cadet who led the class 
which graduated in 1924 was a former 
soldier, as were the cadets which stood 
first and second in the class standing of 
the 203 cadets who were graduated this 
June. 

Of the enlisted men who will enter 
West Point on July 1, 21 were privates, 
2 privates first class, 1 corporal, and 1 
sergeant. The appointments represented 
eight branches of the service. 

Eight soldiers were Infantrymen, five 
were from the Coast Artillery, three 
Cavalry, three Field Artillery, two Engi- 
neers, two from the Detached Enlisted 


Men’s List, one Air Corps, and one Fi- | 


nance Department. 

The Hawaiian Department for the sec- 
ond consecutive year easily led all other 
territorial divisions of the Army in the 
number of successful soldier candidates. 
Eight of the 14 enlisted men stationed in 


Hawaii who took the entrance examina- | 


tions received appointments. 

There follows a list of the successful 
soldier candidates of the Regular Army 
who entered West Point today: 

Edward J. Cotter, First Corps Area. 

James W. Baker, First Corps Area. 

John G. Ondrick, First Corps Area. 

Elmo O. Mitchell, Second Corps Area. 


j an effective 
beneficiaries of your Service and those of 


Alexander J. Sutherland, Second Corps | 


Area, 


i 
Horace A. Terry, Second Corps Area. 


Seiss E. Wagner, Second Corps Area. 

William F. Train, Third Corps Area. 

Gordon Singles, Third Corps Area. 

Elbert Walden, Third Corps Area. 

Elwin H. Eddy, Sixth Corps Area. 

Millard C. Young, Ninth Corps Area. 

Clifton Lee MacLachlan, Ninth Corps 
Area. 

Clarence D. 
Area. 

Arthur Raphael Kerwin, Jr., 
of Washington. 

Earle W. Heckenberry, 
* Washington. 

Glendon L. Stafford, Hawaiian Depart- 
ment. 


McGowen, Ninth Corps 


District 


Harold A. Hughes, Hawaiian De art- | : hee 
: & Pp | possible to make an effective segregation | 


ment. 


District of | 


The full text of Mr. Glover’s announce- 
ment follows: . 

In connection with the growing prac- 
tice of mailers in this country of seai- 
ing packages that contain books to be 
transmitted in the international: prints 
mails and of affixing thereto pasters 
stating, “This parcel may be opened for 
postal inspection if necessary, evidently 
under the misapprehension that, in ac- 
cordance with the regulations governing 
their transmission in the domestic mails, 


books may be inclosed in sealed pack- | 
ages for forwarding to foreign countries | 


in the said mails, postmasters will give 


as much publicity as possible, without | 


expense to the department, to the fact 


that books and oher printed matter to | 
be sent in the prints mails to foreign | 
countries must not be sealed but must'| 


comply with the conditions set forth in 
paragraph 1, section 20, on page 201 of 
the July, 1926, Postal Guide. 


Plan Cooperation 
In Marine Hospital 


Public Health Service Pro- | 


vides Accommodations at 
Detroit for 59 Service 
Men. 


Cooperation of the Public Health Serv- | 
| ice with the Veterans’ Bureau in caring | 


for World War beneficiaries is disclosed 
in correspondence, made public July 5. 
The full text of the letters relating to 
arrangements at the Detroit hospital, 
signed by the Director of the Veterans 


Bureau, Maj. Gen. Frank T. Hines, and | 
Acting Surgeon General of the Public | 


Health Service, Assistant Surgeon Gen- 
eral C. C. Pierce, follows: 

My Dear General Cumming: Further 
reference is made to the proposed new 


} marine hospital to be erected at Detroit, | 


Mich. 


or possibly 50, beds. 


area is convinced of the apparent ade- 


quacy of the original estimate and, ac- | 
cordingly, still desires a minimum reser- | 
vation of 50 beds of the general medical | 

| 


and surgical type. 


In accordance with the suggestion con- | 
tained in Bureau letter of February &. | 


1927, concerning the new Cleveland hos- 


pital, it would be appreciated if consider- | 


ation might also be given to so designing 
the new Detroit hospitar as to permit of 
segregation between the 


this Bureau. 
FRANK T. HINES, 
Director, U. S. Veterans’ Bureau. 
My dear General Hines: I beg to ac- 


knowledge receipt of your letter relative | 
to provision in the proposed new ma- | 
rine hospital at Detroit, Mich., of beds | 
Veterans’ Bu- | 


for patients of the U. S. 


; reau, and take pleasure in stating that 


Harry F. Klawuhn, Hawaiian Depart- | 


ment. 
John Raker, Hawaiian Department. 
Edward G. Shinkle, Hawaiian Depart- 
ment. 
Tom V. 
ment. 
Charles R. 
ment. 


Stayton, Hawaiian Depart- 


Bard, Hawaiian 


ment. 
James B. 
partment. 


| oN avy Orders 


Capt. Harry E. Yarnell, 
College Newport, R. L.; 
Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 

Comdr. Jules James, det. U. S. S. Florida; 
to 16th Nav. Dist., Cavite, P.°I. 

Lieut. Russell D. Bell, det. Off..in Chg., 
Nav. Retg. Sta., Albany, N. Y. to -U. S. &. 
Arkansas. 

Lieut. Arthur Brown, det. command U. S. 
S. Seagull; to U. S. S. Bi 

Lieut. Percival W 
Nav. Dist. 

Lieut. Richard Jeffares, authorized report 
Nav. Hosp., N. Y., for further treatment. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Charles O. Comp, det. U. S. 
S. Hatfield; authorized report Nav. Hosp., 
Annapolis, Md., for ‘treatment. 

Lieut. (j. g.) William H. von Dreele, det. 
U. S. S. Bruce; to U. S. S. Texas. 

Ensign Carroll B. Jones, det. U. S. S. 
Coloradu; to U. S. S. Nitro. 

Licut. Ceomdr. Bertram 
(M. C.), April 19, 1927, 
Ship, New York. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Walter L. Bach (M. C.), det. 
Nay. Med. School, Washington, D. C.: to 
Nav. Hosp., Great Lakes. Ill. 

Comdr. Charles E. Parsons (S. C.), det. 
coordinator for traffic, Arlingtom Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; to c. f. o. U. S. S. Sara- 
toga. 

Ch. Gun. Thomas Lucian McCann, det. 
Subm. Base, New London, Conn.; to U. S. 
S. Camden. 

Ch. Mach. John C. Richards, det. Rec. 
Bks., Puget Sound, Wash. to U.S. S. Omaha. 

Lieut. Alan ’F. Winslow, det. Edgewood, 
Md.; to U. S. S. Osborne. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Norman K. Roberts, resig- 
mation accepted Sept. 27. 1927. 

Ensign Clifford J. Collins, resignation ac- 
@epted July 2, 1927. 

Ensign Aubrey. G. Lanston, resignation ac- 
cepted July 2, 1927. 

Ensign Donald MeGregor, orders June 22, 
1927, to U. S. S. Sapelo, revoked; to con- 
tinue duty U. S. S. Seattle. 

Ensign Thomas C. Sutherland, det. U.S. S. 
Goff; to further exam. and disp., Nav. Hosp., 
Washington, D. C. 

Ch. Mach. Wiliam W. Holton, det. U.S. S. 
Omaha; to U. S. S. California, 


det. Nav. War 
to temp. duty Nav. 


Groesbeck, jr. 
moditied; to Rec. 


the present plans have been made to in- 
clude 50 beds for your patients. 


While the new marine hospital in De- | 
| troit, according to present plans, will ! 
| contain 150 beds, the limit of cost has | 


been fixed at $600,000. This will not al- 


low a great latitude of choice in con- | 
struction, and it will not be possible to | 
| subdivide the hospital in quite thé same 


manner as is planned in the Cleveland 
marine hospital. 


It might not therefore, be at all times 


between the beneficiaries of the Public 
Health Service and those of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, but you may feel as- 
sured that an effort will be made to ef- 
fect the segregation so 


far as it is 


, found possible to do so. 


Depart- | 
George R. Huffman, Hawaiian Depart- 
Corbett, Panama Canal De- } 


} men’s list, 


C. C. PIERCE, 
Acting Surgeon Genera. 


Army Orders | | 


Sergt. Joseph H. Fulton, detached enlisted 
to be placed on retiréd list at 


| General Service Schools, Fort Leavenworth 


Kansas. P 


lery Corps, relieved from duty at 

Worden, Wash., and assigned to Sixth Coast 

Artillery at Fort Winfield Scott, Calif. 
First Lieut. Lloyd C. Blackburn granted 


_leave of absence for 1 month. 


Maj. Larry B. McAfee granted leave of 
absence for 1 month and 17 days. 

Maj. Maurice B. Willett, General 
granted leave of absence for 1 month. 

Second Lieut. Hoyt Prindle, Air Corps Re- 


serve, ordered to active duty at Selfridge | 


Field, Mich. 

Second Lieut. 
Air Corps 
at Selfridge Field, Mich. 

Second Lieut. Frank Hamlett 
son, ordered to active duty at 
Field, Mach. ; 

Master Sergt. 
duty in Third Corps Area at Baltimore, Md. 

Warrant Officer Harry R. Hazzard granted 
leave of absence for 2 months. 


Clarence Wilbur Hudson 


Sergt. Ernest J. Farnham placed on re- | 


tired list. 

The following-named Dental 
serve Officers ordered to active duty as first 
lieutenants at stations specified: Walter 
Edwin Chase, Fort Sam Houston. 
Kenneth Pearce Fulton, Denver, Colo. 
_ Order is dissolved appointing the follow- 
ing to meet at Hot Springs, Ark., to examine 
applicants for commissions in the Medical 
Department, Regular Army: Majs. John H. 
Trinder, Phipil L. Coulter and Howard 
Hume. 

The following will meet at Army and Navy 


Medical Corps of the Regular Army: Maj. 
Hartley J. Hallett, Maj. Howard 
and Capt. Charles A. Pfeffer. 


absence for 1 month and 19 days. 

Capt. Harry H, Cheal granted leave of ab- 
sence for 2 months. 

Second Lieut. Preston Waldo Cumback, 


Brooks Field, Tex, 
Maj. Henry C. Rexach relieved from de- 
tail at Fort Hayes and detailed for duty 
with 84th Division at Indianapolis. 
Col. Edward R. Stone, detailed as re- 
corder, court of inquiry, Seventh Corps 
Area, relieved. 


the Government is doing. 


It will be recalled that you advised this | 
Bureau that it would be entirely practi- le 
cable for the Public Health Service to | 
meet our estimated requirement of 40, |! 
The Bureau upon | 
a recent study of the situation in that | 


Lieut. Col. John P~Ferrell, Coast Artil- | 
Fort | 


Staff, | 


Reserve, ordered to active duty | 


Robin- | 
Selfridge | 


Stone Johnson ordered to | 


Corps Re- | 


Tex.; | 


General Hospital, Hot Surings, Ark., to ex- | 
amine applicants for appointment to the | 


! 


Air Corps Reserve, ordered to active duty at | 


Hume | 


Maj. Spencer B. Atkin granted leave of | 


multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 


—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


sions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 


1913-1921 1923— 


Program for Public Building and Development 
Of National Capital Prepared by Commissions 


Topic 14—Arts 


Fourth Article—Development 


In this series of articles presenting a 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining government 
activities undeé each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; and. thirteenth 
Foreign Trade. The present group deals with 
Federal activities in connection with the Arts. 


By H. P. Caemerer, 


Secretary and Executive Officer, Commission of Fine 
Arts. 


ONGRESS in 1916 created the Public Buildings 

Commission to make a survey of the space 

requirements of the Government Departments 

and Independent Establishments, and to in- 
vestigate and report a plan for location of buildings 
needed for Government uses. A comprehensive re- 
port was prepared and printed (Senate Document No. 
155, 65th Congress, 2d session). 

This report follows substantially the Plan of 1901. 
Modifications were made as changed conditions called 
fcr. The legislation provided that the Public Build- 
ings Commission should have the advice of the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, and in a report, which forms a 
portion of the Public Buildings Commission report, 
the findings of the Public Buildings Commission were 
approved and emphasized by the Commission of Fine 
Arts. 

* * ™ 

This report became the basis of consideration in 
connection with the public buildings program for the 
National Capital. The new Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing had recently been built, and it was expected 
that the Government would provide other needed build- 
ings. But an unexpected delay occurred, for in 1917 
the United States entered the World War. 

Space had to be provided immediately for the thou- 
sands of temporary employes, and in the great haste 
to provide temporary buildings, great mistakes were 
made, from which Washington is still suffering, par- 
ticularly from the colossal temporary buildings near 
the Lincoln Memorial, located in park area. It is 
understood, though, that as rapidly as new permanent 
public buildings are completed the temporary struc- 
tures will be vacated and removed. 

* - ” 

THE World War added a new feature to the activities 

of the Commission of Fine Arts, namely, insignia 
for the Army and the Navy, and World War Memorials. 
The Commission approved the design for the Distin- 
guished Service Cross and the Distinguished Service 
Medal of the United States Navy, the design for the 
Discharged Soldier's Button, the Victory Medal, the 
Flying Corps Insignia, and the Certificate Awarded 
to Wounded Men, with change in inscription to the 
next of kin of men who died in the Service. 

The Commission approved the design for the World 
War Headstone, and at the request of the War De- 
partment, a Committee representing the Commission 
of Fine Arts went to France to prepare plans for the 
eight permanent American Military Cemeteries in 
Europe—six in France, one in Belgium, and one at 
Brookwood, England. In the meantime Qongress has 
appropriated a fund of $3,000,000 for World War 
Chapels and Monuments in Europe. which are now 
being erected there by the American Battle Monuments 
Commission. The only World War Memorial thus far 
erected in the National Capital is the First Division 
Monument, south of the State, War, and Navy Build- 
ing. The site and design were approved by the Com- 
mission. 

* * 

Soon after the World War the Commission of Fine 
Arts saw the need of planning for the Greater Wash- 
ington, formulating the “Outer Parks Development,” 
having in view a metropolitan area for the National 
Capital inscribed in a circle 40 miles in diameter. With 
a view to preserving the scenic beauty of the Potomac 
an inspection was made of its banks on both the Vir- 
ginia and Maryland side to Great Falls. Southward the 
Commission took up the project of the development 
of the Mount Vernon Boulevard. 

On the north side of the District special attention 
was given to a great Northern Portal, at Sixteenth 
Street Heights, similar to the Piazza del Popolo in 
Rome, which connects with the great highway from 
Northern Italy, the Via Flaminia. This boulevard 
would connect the National Capital with Baltimore and 
other cities to the north; also there would be a park- 
way along Rock Creek leading to Rockville and thence 
to Gettysburg. All this is in new and undeveloped 
territory. 
THE Commission reailzed that to plan properly for 

the “Outer Parks” development is a great task in 
itself, and felt that the work should be assigned to a 
special Board. Congress, in 1924, established the Na- 
tional Capital Park Commission, authorized to spend 
$1,000,000 a year for parks and playgrounds in and 
adjacent to the National Capital, on the basis of 1 per 
cent per year per inhabitant of the United States, as 
all have a share in the city. 

That Commission, after operating a year, realized 
that to buy land only was not sufficient; there must also 
be authority to prepare plans. 

x ® * 

Congress thus in 1926 augmented its powers by 
creating the National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission, providing that in the purchase of the land the 
advice of the Commission of Fine Arts shall be se- 
cured. Its plans are being regularly submitted to this 
Commission. 

~ * ” 

Both the States of Maryland and Virginia have re- 
sponded generously and enthusiastically, as they did 
in 1790, to cooperate in the development of the Capital 
City of the Nation. The State of Maryland created a 
Park and Planning Commission and apropriated funds, 
with authority to cooperate with the National Capital 


of Public Building Program. 


Park and Planning Commission; the State of Virginia 
has vested similar authority in the Commissioners of 
the counties adjacent to Washington. 
* ~ * 

TT HE Commission of Fine Arts is consulted in matters 

pertaining to the development of the Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. The Act of March 4, 1921, creating 
the Arlington Amphitheater Commission, provides that 
the advice of the Commission of Fine Arts shall be ob- 
tained in the erection of memorials for the Amphi- 
theater, and in this work the Commission cooperates 
in particular with the Quartermaster General of the 
War Department. A plan for Greater Arlington was 
prepared by him with the advice of the Commission of 
Fine Arts and approved by the Secretary of War. 


Soon after the burial of the Unknown Soldier at 
Arlington, on Armistice Day, 1921, the need for a 
Memorial Bridge to Arlington, proposed by Andrew 
Jackson and reasserted by Danial Webster on July 4, 
1851, on the occasion of the laying of the cornerstone 
for the extension of the United States Capitol, became 
exceedingly apparent. The Public Buildings Act of 
March 4, 1913, had authorized the creation of the 
Arlington Memorial Bridge Commission, and the 
preparation of designs, with an authorized expendi- 
ture of $25,000, but not until June 12, 9122, was this 


sum made available. 
a - * 


The Commission adhered to the Plan of 1901, which 
provided that the Memorial Bridge be built from the 
Lincoln Memorial direct to the Arlington National 
Cemetery and was called to advise as to the architect 
for the Memorial Bridge and as to the designs, which 
in due time were prepared and approved. It is ex- 
pected the Memorial Bridge will be completed within 
three or four years. 


The Sixty-ninth Congress took up the Public Build- 
ings Program, and adopted the Publi¢ Buildings Act 
of 1926, which authorizes an expenditure of $50,000,- 
000 for public buildings in the National Capital, to be 
located in the Triangle south of Pennsylvania Avenue, 
between the Capitol and the Treasury Department. 
The Commission of Fine Arts is being constantly con- 
sulted by the Secretary of the Treasury and the Public 
Buildings Commission as to the plans for these build- 
ings—the greatest public buildings program that has 
ever been undertaken by the United States Govern- 
ment. In addition to the Public Buildings Program, 
funds were provided for the development of projects, 
such as the acquirement of Union Station Plaza, and 
for Meridian Hill Park, that had been held in abeyance 
for a decade. 

* + * 
N ANY bills were introduced in both the 68th and 
~"™ 69th Congress, providing for monuments and other 
works of art. It has come to be the general rule to 
include in such legislation the provision that the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts shall advise as to location and 
design. In order to enable the Commission to meet in 
the studios of sculptors to inspect models that cannot 
be shipped to Washington, and to attend to such other 
matters provided for by Congress, which would require 
the attention of the Commission, Congress permits the 
Commission to meet in cities other than Washington. 


The duties of the Commission, therefore, now em- 
brace not only advising upon works of art intended for 
the District of Columbia, erected under the authority 
ot the United States, but in fact all questions involving 
matters of art with which the Federal Government is 
concerned. Its members, who are appointed by the 
President, and serve without compensation, being reim- 
bursed only for their traveling expenses, are experts 
in their respective professions; and, as heretofore 
stated, where formerly a Department head or other offi- 
cial of the Government had the advice on matters of 
art only when the services of such experts was called 
for individually as to a project, the Government makes 
the continuous supervision of a project possible by 
having a permanent Commission of Fine Arts. 

x *« * 

The membership of the Commission of Fine Arts 

at the present time comprises: 


Mr. Charles Moore, Chairman. 


Mr. James L. Greenleaf, Landscape Architect, past 
President of the American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects. 


Mr. H. Siddons Mowbray, Painter, formerly Di- 
rector of the American Academy in Rome. 


Mr. Wm. Adams Delano, Architect, of the firm of 
Delano and Aldrich, New York City, and a member of 
the Architectural Advisory Board to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, for the Public Buildings Program. 

* ~ * 

Mr. Abram Garfield, Architect, of Cleveland, former 
vice president of the American Institute of Architects. 

Mr. Lorado Taft, Sculptor, author of the History 
of Amierican Sculpture, lecturer on art, sculptor of 
the Fountain of the Great Lakes in Chicago, and of 
the Columbus Statue in front of the Union Station in 
Washington. 


Mr. Benjamin W. Morris, Architect, of New York 

City, designer of the Cunard Building. 
a * ms 

THE Commission had only advisory powers, unless, 

as has happened from time to time, Congress gives 
the Commission absolute authority as to site and design. 
Only very rarely the advice of the Commission of Fine 
Arts is not followed. A Royal Fine Arts Commission 
was recently established in England on the basis of 
the United States Commission of Fine Arts. 


The latest report of the Commission, the tenth, is 
available to the public through the Superintendent of 
Documents. This report dwells on the Greater Wash- 
ington, the Public Buildings Program, and also empha- 
sizes the Bicentennial of the Birthday of George Wash- 
ington in 1932, when it is expected the Arlington 
Memorial Bridge, several of the new public buildings, 
and a number of other unfinished projects in the Na- 
tional Capital will be completed. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of July 7, William H. Holmes, Director 
of the National Gallery of Arts, will tell of 
the work of the National Gallery. 


Copyright. 1927. by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 


President of the United States, 
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{ League of nations. 


| League of nations. 


‘ Leonard, 


: Lowis, Douglas William. 


League of nations. 


Allen, Bernard Meredith. The story be- 
hind the Gospels. 122 p. London, Me- 
then, 1926. 27-12715 

Bacon, Edgar Mayhew. Notes on Nas- 
sau, the capital of the Bahamas... . 
Author’s illustrations. 113 p. N. Y., 
Grand central printers, 1927. 27-12785 

Barnum, Phineas Taylor. Barnum’s own 
story; the autobiography of... com- 
bined & condensed from the various 
editions published during his lifetime 
by Waldo R. Browne. 452 p. N. Y., The 
Viking press, 1927. 27-12727 

Bayard, Jean Emile. The Latin quarter, 
past and present, translated by Percy 
Mitchell. Illustrated by G. Lorin and 
F. A. Cazals. 280 p. N. Y., Brentano, 
1927. 27-12777 

Begtrup, Holger. The folk high schools 
of Denmark and the development of 
a farming community, by ... Hans 
Lund... Peter Manniche .. . with an 
introduction by Sir Michael Sadler. 
168 p. London, Oxford university press, 
1926. 27-26362 

Braham, Ernest Goodall. Personality 
and immortality in  post-Kantian 
thought. 246 p. illus. London, Allen, 
1926. 27-12779 

Briggs, Le Baron Russell. Riddles in 
rhyme; charades old and new. 140 p. 
Cambridge, Washburn & Thomas, 
1927. 27-12799 

Browning, Robert.. The pied piper of 
Hamelin; a child’s story, illustrated 
by Hope Dunlap. 90 p. Chicago, 
Rand, 1927. 27-12797 

Bynner, Witter. Witter Bynner. (The 
pamphlet poets). 31 p. N. Y., Simon 
& Schuster, 1927. 27-12793 

Clayton, Philip Thomas Byard. The 
smoking furnace and the burning 
lamp; a group of sermons concerning 
Toc H, edited by... With a frontis- 
piece. 143 p. London, N. Y., Long- 
mans, 1927. a 27-12778 

De La Mare, Walter John. Readings, se- 
lected by Walter De La Mare and 
Thomas Quayle, D. Litt., with wood- 
cut illustrations by C. T. Nightingale. 
436 p. N. Y., Knopf, 1927. 27-12795 

Deutschmeister, Abraham. Uncle Sam’s 
teasers and chronicles of the revolu- 
tion; a liberal education in American 
history. 192 p. N. Y., The Oak press, 
1927. 27-12784 

Dickinson, Emily. Emily Dickinson. 
(The pamphlet poets). 31 p. N. Y., 
Simon & Schuster, 1927. 27-12791 

Doherty, Patrick. Songs of the braes 
and moorlands. 74 p. San Francisco, 
Gilmartin co., 1927. 27-12798 

Farrow, Stephen Septimus. Faith, fan- 
cies and feitch, or Yoruba paganism; 
being some account of the religious 
beliefs of the West African negroes, 
particularly of the Yoruba tribes of 
Southern Niegeria. With a foreword 
by Dr. R. R. Marett. 180 p., illus. 
Maemillan, 1926. 27-12718 

Fisher, Ella Warner. Green Mountain. 
echoes. 154 p. Rutland, Vt., The Tut- 
tle company, 1927. 27-12802 

Gaines, Charles Kelsey. Echoes of many 
moods. .120 p. Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
Priv. print., 1926. 27-12804 

Irwin, Florence. Bridge for thinkers, in- 
cluding the zevised laws of auction, 
1926, the etiquette of the game, and 
a chapter on contract bridge. 268 p. 
illus. N. Y., Putnam, 1927. 27-12725 

Jones; George Noble. Florida plantation 
records from the papers of... edited 
by Ulrich Bonnell Phillips. ..and James 
David Glunt. (Publications of the Mis- 
souri historical society.) 596 p. St. 
Louis, Missouri historical society, 1927. 

27-12782 

... International eco- 

nomic conference, Geneva, May 4th, 

1927. Documentation. Results of cer- 

tain of the enquiries for instituting a 

comparison between the retail prices 

in private trade and those of distribu- 
tive cooperative societies. 31 p. Ge- 

neva, 1926. 27-12650 

. International 

economic conference, Geneva, May, 

1927. Documentation. Natural silk 

industry. (Publications of the League 

of nations. II. Economie and financial. 

1927. II. 15.) 34 p. Geneva, Imp. du 

J. de Geneve, 1927. 27-12629 

International 

conference, Geneva, May, 
1927. Decumentation. Potash indus- 
try. (Publications of the League of 
nations. II. Economic and _ financial. 
1927. II. 12.) 27 p. Geneva, Imp. Atar, 
1927. 27-12635 

League of nations. . . . International 
economic conference, Geneva, May, 
1927. Documentation. Summary mem- 
orandum on various industries. (Publi- 
cations of the League of nations, II. 
Economic and financial. 1927. II. 10.) 
40 p. Geneva, Imp. J. de G., 1927. 

27-12637 

Lenz, Sidney S. Lenz on contract bridge. 
131’p. illus. N. Y., Simon & Schuster, 
1927. 27-12728 

Jacob Calvin. History of 

Catawba college. Formerly located at 

Newton, now at Salisbury, North Caro- 

lina. 352 p., illus. Columbia, Mo., 

1927. 27-12788 

The history of 

the church in France, A. D. 950-1000; 
being a study in mediaeval Christian- 


economic 





Pennsylvania Avenue at Twenty-Sixth Street. 


Win With Health 


Now that warm weather is here more 
thought should be given to the diet. 


For October Pep in July and August 
make the basis of your diet milk from 


Rated Highest by the Health Department 
Phone POTOMAC 4000 


You are invited to inspect our plant 


ity. 260 p. London, The Epworth 
press, 1926, 27-12717 
Martin, Gladys. Fifty Latin verbs, their 
compounds and derivatives, a manual 
for use in the teaching of Latin and 
English vocabulary, by ... and Donnis 
Martin. 20 p. Boston, The Palmer co., 
1927. 27-12791 
Millay, Edna St. Vincent. Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. (The pamphlet poets.) 
31 p. N. Y., Simon & Schuster, 1927. 
27-12794 
Mott-Smith, Geoffrey. Contract bridge 
and advanced auction bidding. 281 p., 
illus. N. Y., Minton, Balch, 1927. 
27-12726 
Newell, Edward Theodore. The coinages 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes. 174 p. Lon- 
don, Oxford university press, 1927. 
27-12776 
Newkirk. Clyde C. Back to nature, by 
(“Newt”) illustrations by the 
author. 5thed. 172 p. Boston, Mass., 
National sportsman, 1927. 27-12800 
Powicke, Frederick James. The Cam- 
bridge Platonists, a study. With six 
illustrations. 219 p. London, Dent, 
1926. 27-12742 
Rogers, Will. ... There’s nota bathe 
suit in Russia & other bare facts, with 
illustrations by Herb Roth. 155 p. N. 
Y., Boni, 1927. 27-12T92 
Salaman, Mrs. Nina Ruth (Davis) Ap- 
ples & honey; a gift-book for Jewish 
boys and girls. 260 p. N. Y., Bernard 
G. Richards co., 1927. 27-12789 
Tafur, Pero. ... Travels and adven- 
tures, 1435-1489, translated and edited 
with an introduction by Malcolm 
Letts. (The Broadway travellers.) 
260 p. N. Y., Harper, 1926. 
27-12729 
Temple, William. Essays in Christian 
politics and kindred subjects, by 
bishop of Manchester. 228 p. London, 
Longmans, 1927. 27-12719 
Thwing, Charles Franklin. Guides, philos- 
opers and friends; studies of college 
men, 476 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 1927. 
27-12783 
Webb, Clement Charles Julian. Kant’s 
philosophy of religion. 218 p. Oxford, 
The Clarendon press, 1926, 27-12711 
Webster, Noah. Webster’s new hany dic- 
tionary, based upon Webster’s new in- 
ternatione! dictionary. 278 p. New 
York, Amc... book co., 1927. 
27-12801 
Webster, Noah. Webster’s shorter school 
dictionary, based upon Webster’s new 
international dictionary. 548 p. illus. 
New York, American book co., 1927. 
27-12803 
Wendte, Charles William. The wider fel- 
lowship; memories, friendships, and 
endeavors for religious unity, 1844- 
1927. v.i. Boston, Mass., The Beaths 
press, 1927. 27-1278% 
Wensinck, Arent Jan. A_ handbook 
early Muhammadan tradition, alpha- 
betically arranged. 268 p. Leiden, 
Brill, 1927. 27-12713 
Zielinskii, Faddei Frantsevich. The re- 
ligion of ancient Greece, an outline. 
Translated from the Polish with the 
author’s co-operation, by George Ra- 
pall Noyes. 235 p. London, Oxford 
university press, 1926. 27-12716 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Tanning Materials, Natural Dyestuffs, 
Mordants and Assistants, and Sizes: 
Census of Manufactures: 1925, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

25-26833 

Motor Cycles, Bicycles, and Parts and 
Children’s Carriages and Sleds; Cen- 
sus of Manufactures: 1925, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

23-26667 

The Thirteenth Annual Report of The 
Federal Reserve Board, covering opera- 
tions for the year 1926. Free. 

15-26170 

Calibration of a Divided Seale, by Lewis 
V. Judson, Associate Physicist, Bureau 
of Standards. Circular No. 329, De- 
partment of Commerce. Price, 10 
cents. ¥ 27-26710 

Public Health Reports. Volume .42, No. 
25. Issued weekly by the United States 
Public Health Service, Treasury De- 
partment. Price, 5 cents. 6-25167 

Catalogue of Copyright Entries, Part 3, 
Musical Compositions, No. 3 and 5. 
Library of Congress. Subscription, $1 
a year. 4351-6992 and 6992@R185 

Catalogue of Copyright Entries, Part 4, 
Works of Art. No. 1. Library of 
Congress. Subscription, 50 cents a 
year. 1-6963 

Service and Regulator Announcements, 
Bureau of Chemistry. Department of 
Agriculture. S. R. A.-Chem. Suppl. 
230. Price, 5 cents. Agr. 14-194 

Federal and State Laws relating to 
Weights and Measures. Third Edition. 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 20, Bu- 
reau of Standards, Department of 
merce. Price, $2.30 27-26711 

Survey of Current Business. Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce, 
Subscription, $1.50 per year. 
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Agriculture 


y Half of Shipments 
Of Truek and Fruit 
Taken by 36 Cities 


‘Contents of 500,152 Cars 
Unloaded for Use in 
and Near Larger 
Municipalities. 


More than 55 per cent of the total 
shipments of 16 leading fruits and vege- 
tables during 1926 was taken by 36 large 
cities, according to a statement just is- 
sued by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, based on a survey of shipments, 
covering 899,431 cars, 

The entire contents of the 500,152 cars 
unloaded in the large cities were not ac- 
tually consumed in these cities, large 
quantities being hauled by truck and 
railroad to the surrounding territory, 

The fuli text of the stftement con- 
cerning the survey follows: 

Thirty-six large cities took more than 


55 per cent of the total shipments of’ 


16 leading fruits and vegetables during 
1926, according to statistics compiled by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Of the 899,431 cars of apples, cabbage, 

— celery, grapefruit, grapes, 
mons, lettuce, onions, oranges, peaches, 
potatoes, strawberries, sweet potatoes, 
tomatoes, and watermelons reported 
shipped, 500,152 cars were unloaded in 
the 36 cities shown in the accompany- 
ing table. Cities are arranged according 
to population figures of 1920. 

The entire contents of the 500,000 
cars were not actually consumed in these 
cities, large quantities being hauled by 
trucks and railroads to the surrounding 
territory. There are also large quanti- 
ties of nearby stock, hauled to these 
important markets in less than car lots 
by rail, truck, and wagon, for which it 
is impossible to get estimates. This ac- 
counts for the small car-lot receipts of 
certain commodities, such as strawher- 
ries and cabbage jin Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, etc. 

The high percentages of lemons and 
onions unloaded (81 per cent and 75 per 
cent, respectively) are due to the fact 
that all imports are not included in the 
shipment reports, while all are shown 
in the unload figures, The small per- 
centage of apples unloaded, about 41 
per cent is accounted for by the wide 
distribution of this fruit and the fact 
that a considerable quantity of apples 
is exported. That only 43 per cent of 
the peaches shipped are unloaded in 
these markets may be explained by the 
wide distribution and the fact that many 


carloads are sent direct to canning fac- 
tories. 


oo the percentage of grapefruit 
oranges shown unloaded is much 
yr the average, large quantities also 
ee Canada and the United 

P’Xingdom taking most of the exports. 

Unloads of 16 fruits and vegetables in 

36 cities during 1926: 

UE LORE Vo ee OS isbeee eee S 
Chicago. ...... 

Philadelphia .. 


125,253 
59,349 
35,383 
30,513 
21,075 
20,553 
16,380 
16,278 
16,244 
14,121 
12,672 
11,976 

8,845 
9,083 


Pittsburgh .. 
Detroit 
Cleveland ... avaewes 
By LOUIS 40<< 0s < Rieeneiewex 
MMBEAANGRIES 6c cbdccsihiccsce 
DAN FYANCISCO « < cc eeses ia 
Baltimore 

Cincinnati ..... 

Kansas City -.. 

Newark 

Washington . 

Indianapolis 

Buffalo .....06 

Seattle ..... 

Milwaukee . 

Minneapolis 

DEHVEY 6.0200 

Columbus 
Atlanta 
Louisville 

New Orleans 
Providence ... 
Portland, Ore. 
Memphis ...-.-- 
Omaha .:....- 
Birmingham 
Dallas ...... aa 
Toledo ... 
St. Paul... 
WON caseo sc cuseseseeee 
Spokane’... ..0 20. 
Salt Lake City. 


6,276 
6,947 
6.144 
7,036 
6,585 
4,808 
5,775 
4,874 
5,168 
5,459 
4,679 
4,183 
4,706 
4,055 


te eeeee 


wee ewe eeeee 


3,604 
3,180 
2,631 
2,224 
1,186 
1,250 


ee ee eee ree 


tame eee 


Total commodities 
Total of domestic car-lot ship- 
nygpats and imyports(a) 899,431 
(a)Only imports from Bahama Island, 
Bermuda, Canada, Mexico, and Porto 
Rico included. 


Jack Rabbits Cause 


Heavy Crop Damagce 
7 = 


500,152 


Biological Survey Suggests 
Tests Be Made to Repay Part 
of Loss in Meat and Skins, 


Jack mbbits cause damage to forage 
and crops that amounts to several mil- 
lion dollars annually in some States, 
acording to a statement just issued by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The full text follows: 

Control by means of the bounty system 
has not been very successful, although 
the expense has been great. In some 
counties in Kansas, for example, boun- 
ties on jack rabbits totaled from $4,000 
to $8,000 in 1926. 

Hunting the rabbits for meat and 
skins has its limitations. In many situ- 
ations poisoning is the only practicable 
method of control, and now that the skins 
have a fair commercial value the poison 
method need no longer be considered 
wasteful. 

The most noticeable damage 
rbits is that done to wheat, 
rabbits often graze the winter wheat 
down to the roots, even pawing the 

<egyth away and biting at the crowns of 


by jack 
since the 


7,100 | 


4,567 | 
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Vegetables 


Held to Be Factors 


Chiefly Influencing Livestock Markets 


H. B. Latham, of Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Ex- 
plains How Trading Is Reported. 


Although supply and demand are the 
primary factors which determine the 
market for livestock, there are a multi- 
tude of minor factors which can upset 
all calculations, H. B. Latham, of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, said in a speech 


‘recently before the American Institute 


of Cooperation, meeting in Chicago. Mr. 
Latham reviewed the factors as he had 
observed them in reporting markets, and 
declared that due to the improved meth- 
ods of disseminating market news the 
producers, finishers and killers have a 
much better knowledge of the forces 
which determine prices. 

Mr. Latham’s speech, 
follows: 


in full text, 

A am not coming before you in any ca- 
pacity except as a practical livestock 
market reporter, one who follows the 
trade amongst buyers and’sellers; talks 
of the trade in trade terms; gossips and 
discusses the market while the market 
is actuaily being made and comments 
several times daily by wire and in more 
detailed reports on not only the status 
of the day’s trade but on the day’s 
trends in terms of future developments. 

Naturally I see some of the uneveness 
of every market session and hear about 
the rest, providing, of course, that every 
session displayes unevenness, and mostly 
they do. I see what the trade calls the 
comparatively high sales and low sales 
in most part only another way of describ- 
ing market unevenness; I see big runs 
when there should have been small ones; 
small runs when buyers are hungry and 
could utilize more cattle, hogs or sheep; 
see too many of one class of livestock 
and too few of another on the same ses- 
sion; in cattle see too many cows or too 
few in ratio to steers; too much beef and 
not enough thin cattle suitable to go back 
to the country; either too many heavy 
butcher hogs when shippers could utilize 
more light kinds, or vice versa; either too 
many heavy lambs or medium kinds or 
feeders or diametrically opposite condi- 
tions, many of which develop at inter- 
vals particularly in the sh@ep house and 
cattle yards. 


Many Forces Found 
To Influence Markets 


So I am dividing the thousand and one 
forces that enter into every livestock 
market—to use convict parlance—into 
big ones and little ones. But the figure 
only applies in part, for big forces are 
not split into small ones, except as they 
run their course and disappear; 
rather the small forces grow into big 
ones and endure until the fadeout, the 
remainder of the many lesser and short- 
lived forces being apparent every day; 
remaining small; changing daily; occur- 
ring and recurring seasonably and condi- 
tionally to lend their temporary influ- 
ence to every market in the country. 

The big forces are, of course, supply 
and demand. The little ones are deriva- 
tives of the big ones and are legion but 
the most important I regard as indus- 
trial, economic and social conditions; 
crop and feed conditions; extremes in 
weight; quality and flesh development; 
cyclical trends; market distribution; ac- 
curate market information and psy- 
chology. All of these forces are related 
and the so-called little forces are merely 
side lights of the two big ones, supply 
and demand, because supply and demand 
have their temporary irregularities, their 
recessions and their displays which may 
be the result of bad distribution, ill-timed 
loadings for the market, or dressd trade 
changes and the significance of which 
may immediately fade out as a market 
force. The combination of all these 
forces and others of a temporary or en- 
during nature is what makes the market. 

The best way to illustrate market 
forces is to figuratively take you into the 
yards and, in a reporting capacity, see 
the forces at work. So here is an actual 
market and I will, for your elucidation, 
report it over again on paper, although 
in actual practice I never want to hear 
tell of it. I never will for no two mar- 


kets are exactly alike. 
Illustration Given 


Of Market Working 

On a recent Monday + were 22,000 
cattle estimated at- Chicago. The ad- 
vance estimate put out Sunday noon had 
said 20,000, just about what the trade 
needed. Everything over 20,000 in fact 
was a bearish factor for the selling side 


the plants, as well as cutting the stalks 
after stem formation begins. 

They are also constant feeders on grow- 
ing alfalfa, although their grazing is sel- 
dom localized enough to be apparent. 
Such special crops as sugar beets, soy 
beans, melon patches, and others are 
also attacked and the losses are easily 
seen. 

Five to eight jack rabbits are said 
to eat as much as one sheep, or an 
equivalent in the cattle and horses that 


might have been supported by the forage 
destroyed. 


Since the jack rabbit is regarded as a | 


game animal, it is not desirable to ex- 
terminate it completely, as is the case 
with the prairie dog, but adequate con- 
trol is important. The rabbits them- 
selves can be made to pay part of the 
cost of control, if used as a meat supple- 
ment in feeding poultry and hogs, says 
the Biological Survey of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Each fall and early in winter the east- 
ern markets absorb several carloadS of 
rabbits for meat purposes. Recently 
there has arisen an active demand for 
jackrabbit skins for use in manufactur- 
ing felt. 

At 45 to 60 cents per pound for dry 
skins, the return is 10 to 18 cents per 
skin. Carcasses for hog feed bring 2 or 
3 cents each, The combiried value of 
skin and carcass is a better return than 
bounties of 5 cents per . obit, and if 
utilized as a new source of income will 
keep the rabbits reasonably in check. 


but | 








| toa deuce. 





and a club with which buyers would do 
as much pounding as possible. 

Well a hasty survey of the rum, 
through my own and the trade’s eyes, 
disclosed a predominant run of light 
steers and yearlings of in-between grade. 
Finished steers of all representative 
weights were scarce; heavy steers were 
few and far between, the best being held 
by only two or three firms, A sprinkling 
of counterfeit heavies dotted the yards, 
but all factors considered there was no 
tonnage, a synonym for supply. Nor 
were there indications of a numerical 
supply of choice yearlings and 1,100 to 
1,200-lb. steers large enough to depress 
such kinds. 

I made up my mind along this line 
because of occurrences in the immediate 
past which had been: 

A snappy and sharply higher trade on 
fed steers and yearlings; activity by 
both large and small killers at the ad- 
vance with barely enough cattle to finish | 
out the week-end kill and possibly leave 
a few starters for Monday morning. 
Higher asking prices in the beef on the 
Monday in question with probabilities 
that most of the advance would be real- 
ized; the fact that most packer and 
shipper buyers were out early looking 
the situation over, but either bidding 
lower Or refusing to bid at all; also to 
the fact that the selling side was even 
asking higher than at the close a week 
earlier despite assertions of buyers that 
they had orders to save 25 cents or come 
in without cattle. Another factor was 
the water fill which was liberal enough 
together with the general plainness of | 
killing quality to warrant confidential 
remarks by both sellers and buyers that 


| about 350 or 400 per day, 





steers would have to sell 25 cents lower 
on paper in order to be steady. 

Well buyers bid, or looked and refused 
to bid, and sellers priced their wares in | 
long figures. So on most of the steers 
buyers and sellers were far apart. 

The buying sides’ weapons were more 
cattle than the advance estimate; a sharp 
upturn the previous week which had 
been paid under protest; complaints 


| from the beef house of a strained dressed 
June 24. 


trade, tantamount to saying that live 
and dressed prices were too close to- 
gether; less desirable killing’ quality; 
smaller dressing percentages because of 
big water fills and pronounced earmarks 
of a grass diet among lower grade 
steers. 


Shippers Buy 

Heavy Sieers 

Then a few shippers rather hesi- 
tatingly sailed into a string of well- 
finished heavy steers and bought them’ 
steady, corroborating my early opinion 
about the better grades with weight. A 
load or so of choice yearlings sold weak 
to a shade lower, but few salesmen 
seemed willing to let loose their little 
cattle; buyers barked bearish talk but 
just the same continued to parade the 
alley, so when I was due to flash the 
market I called the steer and yearling 


trade steady to 25 cents lower on paper | 


but actually steady, less desirable killing 
quality and water fills considered. Of 
the better grades of steers and yearlings 
I had little concern, but of the pre- 
dominant supply of in-between grades I 
was taking something of a long shot, 
despite the fact that sellers. were keep- 
ing a stiff upper lip. 

There was only one force or factor 
that would make my report prove 
erroneous—an advance estimate at noon 
for a big sum on the succeeding day, a 
probility which I had considered before 
framing my early wire. The two big 


| occurred very early. 
} cars in 
| 24, and from then until the end of the | 





items against a heavy run were the facts 
that the country was very busy with rain 
delayed crops and that the previous 
week’s advancing market had failed to 
attract many cattle in the numerical 
sense, Suggesting that the country was 
developing a bullish attitude. 

But in the meantime, buyers had, in 
trade parlance, worked some of the 
water out of the heavy steers and choice 
grade 1,100 to 1,200- pound offerings and 
bought most of them at fully steady 
prices. Some sellers and a few buyers, ° 
despite their early orders, called such 
kinds strong and prices suggested it. 
Shippers, small and big killers took hold 
of good to choice yearlings and the early 
weakness on little cattle was not again 
apparent; medium to good steers and 
yearlings were still a bone of contention; 
but here and there sales were made 
which seemed to please the seller more 
than the buyer, so another and more 
complete wire being due I held to my 
early opinion about the market, outlining 
in detail the forces which were at work 
such as slow but insistent demand; small 
tonnage; big water fills, price improve- 
ment in the beef; fairly healthy shipper 
outlet, ete. Of the strengthening in- 
fluence of a probably Aight run the suc- 
ceeding day I could say nothing. That 
was my ace in the hole which might turn 


But I had been emboldened to again ; 
flout the 25 cents lower bids on medium 





to good steers by the fact that the few 
railroads that had by 11 o'clock reported 
their loadings fof the next day were 
coming in light. Also by the fact that 
out in the yards sellers clung to the 
big end of their asking prices and all 
their courage. And shortly before noon 
the trade on the medium to good grades 
began to tighten; mote such_ steers 
started toward the scales and more stub- 
born buyers seeing the change indicated 
o salesmen that they might pay a little | 
better than early. Sensing the change 
salesmen immediately chinked up what 
they thought might be the weak spots 
and asked the buying side to pay con- 

| 


| siderably better. Then at noon the run 


for the succeeding day ce 
head, a bullish factor for the sellers; 
buyers stubbornly acquiesced; the hag- 
gling stopped and making due allowance 
for the water the cattle carried the 
market closed up mostly steady and | 


came out at 7,000 


Fruit 


Stabilization Noted 
In Quotations for 
Most Vegetables 


Recent Declines 
Halted, Says Weekly Re- 
view by Bureau of Agri- 

cultural Economics. 


The market for most fruits and veg- 
etables became more stabilized during 
the week ended July 2, according to the 
weekly review of the fruits and veg- 
etables markets just issued by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. The 
full text of the review follows: 

The recent sharp declines in 
of most fruits and vegetables seemed to 
be somewhat halted, just prior to 
Fourth of July. 
which continued abruptly downward, the 
markets for most products were becom- 
ing more stabilized, at least temporarily. 
Various lines sold at slightly lower 
prices than the preceding week, but 
there was a tendency to hold quotations 
at recent levels. The heat wave which 
had prevailed in the Middle West was 
broken, and cooler weather was reported 
generally by July 2. 

With standard crates of cantaloupes 
selling around 80 cents, f. 0, b. cash- 
track, at Imperial Valley points, the 
market there was in bad condition. This 
exceptionally low price followed the 
heavy shipments of the latter part of 
June, when carlot movement was averag- 
ing 500 cars daily. During the week 
ended July 2, shipments decreased to 
but the f. 0. b. 
market had not yet recovered from its 
slump. At this time a year ago, the 
average price at El Centro, Calif., was 


$1 and two years ago $1.50 per crate. | neapolis; 
| at Kansas City. 
the peak of | ° 


Because of light yields and serious mil- 
dew damage last season, 
the 1926 movement in Imperial Valley 
High mark of 360 
24 hours was reached on May 
season in mid-July an almost continuous 
decrease was noted. The season was 
later this year, and crest of carlot move- 
ment was correspondingly delayed. 
Peak of 550 cars did not occur until 
About 13,000 carloads had left 
the Valley by July 2, and several thou- 
sand are yet to come. Quality has been 
good. Terminal market prices of Cali- 
fornia cantaloupes declined to a range 
of $1.75-$3 per crate, and Arizona stock 
was selling at slightly higher levels. 
Plantings of domestic-type cabbage in 
nine States probably will total 34,000 
acres, compared with 24,000 last season 
and a four-year average of 26,620 
acres. This stock usually is shipped dur- 
ing the early fall or used by kraut fac- 
tories. Minnesota growers particularly 
are increasing the plantings of domestic 


type, and that State may even exceed | 


New York, which has been the leader in 
past years. Acreage of Danish-type cab- 
bage, the kind for wint@r shipment and 
storage, shows little change from recent 
seasons. Western New York expects to 
establish a new high record, by having 
about 20,000 acres, and Wisconsin may 
have 8,450 acres of Danish-type. Total 


plantings in seven late States are esti- | 


mated at 33,180 acres. Cabbage ship- 
ments are lightest at this time of the 
year, July movement usually being less 
than 1,000 cars. Market prices are rela- 
tively low. 

Production of onions in six intermedi- 
ate States is forecast at 2,290,000 
bushels, or one-sixth more than last 
year. Kentucky and northern Texas ex- 
pect lighter crops than in 1926, but the 
other States show increases. Onion 


plantings in 15 late shipping States may | 


total 48,620 acres, only slightly more 
than last season. Important decreases 
are reported in California and Indiana. 
The Indiana acreage may be fully one- 
third less than in 1926, and that State 
will not hold first place as last year. 
New York probably will again rank first. 
Present onion shipments average scarcely 
20 cars daily, but imported stock is ar- 
riving freely from Egypt, Spain and 
other countries. 

Declines 
nearly 
previous week. 
better balance. 
ported in New York City. A mid-week 
lull occurred in shipments from Eastern 
Shore of Virginia, but movement was 
again active at che end of the week. The 


in potato prices were not 


watermelon crop in early States is much | 


lighter than last year; prices in city 
markets were well maintained. Movement 
of Georgia peaches was heavy. 
active, in trade parlance with a bang. 
Now a different set of conditions 
would have produced a different market. 
Indications of large instead of small re- 
ceipts for Tuesday would have fore- 
stalled the active close and made 


market; advance estimates being what 
they were 10 loads more of well-tinished 
heavy steers and 20 loads more of 


medium weights would have infused a | 


weakness in the trade on steers averag- 
ing 1,100 lbs. upward that firm asking 
prices probably could not have 
come. Fewer cows and butcher heifers, 


and accordingly more steers would have | 
produced a different steer market than | 
the one I wired. A lethargic beef mar- | 


ket instead of a fairly active one would 
have also made no wire djfferently. 
more of the 1,000 to 1,100 lbs. 
yearlings been light kinds séaling 900 
Jbs. downward there would have been a 
different story, at least on yearlings and 
had most of the light yearlings been 
short twos and medium weight steers, 
predominantly it would have been some- 
thing else again. 
of distribution; representative weight; 
killing quality; dressed trade conditions 
would have told a different market story 
from the one actually wired, the differ- 


ence being in direct ratio to the extent of | 


the changed factor factors, 


or 


To be continued in the issue of 
July 7 


| 
Somewhat 


|} in 


| the 


prices | 


the | 


Except for cantaloupes, | $1,43-$1.57, No. 2 hard winter, new crop, 





| oats was also rather 


| lower than those of July 2. 


| have advanced the cleanup sales 





so sharp as they have been in | 
Markets were getting a j 
Heavy arrivals were re- | 


| Onions: 


| New Jersey, 


| Georgia Elbertas, 


the | 
difference between a steady and a lower | 





| cumulation of two days, 
| New York butter market and prices de- 
over- | ‘ 


Had | 


long | rah 


| Bismarck, the General Land Office, 


Various differences | 
erences | | ota No. 76, and will comprise the S. W- 


Livestock 


YEARLY 


(INDEX 


Daily Commodity — 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading 
in the Leading Markets on J uly 5, 1927 


Compiled by Market 


News 


Service, Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Grain. 
Grain markets continued unsettled and 


| corn and oats held practically steady 


while wheat and rye prices declined 
slightly. Favorable weather for wheat 
caused lower quotations for that grain 
spite of higher foreign markets. 
Harvesting made good progress in the 
Southwest and less was heard of rust in 
spring _wheat area. High protein 
hard winte! wheat continued in active 
request with mills, both Southwestern 
and Northwestern, buying freely. Ship- 
pers were the sole buyers of old wheat 
at Kansas City. Number 1 dark northern 
at Minneapolis was generally quoted at 


sold at $1.37-$1.59 at Kansas City while 
old wheat of that grade was quoted 
$1.38-$1.60 at Kansas City and about 
$1.48 at Chicago. Number 2 red winter 


| centered on $1.46 at Chicago. 


Corn markets made a slight advance 
because of cool weather and pessimistic 
crop reports. Arrivals sold at higher 
prices at Minneapolis and Kansas City 
and top grades were firm to higher at 
Chicago but discounts on poor corn 
widened at the latter market. Number 
3 yellow corn was quoted at about $1.01 
at Chicago; 99 cents to $1.0114 at Kan- 
sas City and 94 cents to 97 cents at 
Minneapolis. 

Oats ruled fractionally lower at the 
aproach of the new crop movement. The 
weather was more favorable for oats 
than for corn while the demand for cash 
quiet. Number 3 
white oats sold mostly at 44-45% cents 
at Chicago; 444-4514 cents at Min- 
and nominally at. 45-52 cents 


Cotton. 
Cotton prices July 5 closed somewhat 
Some re- 
ports continue to indicate a rather slow 
demand for spot cotton. 
situation is being watched very care- 
fully by the trade and some private re- 
ports state that, there is, considerable 
increase as compared with the situation 
a year ago. Although reports indicated 
a slacking up in the movement of dry 


| goods the general situation was said to 


be good, with optimism prevailing. New 
crop basis for Middling 7s-inch landed 
Carolina mill points is quoted at about 
even to 25 points on New York October 
future contracts. 

July futures at New Yorke were down 
9 points-at 16.81 cents and on the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange they were 
down 12 points at 16.60 cents. On the 
Chicago Board of Trade they declined 
3 points to 16.62 cents. 

The average price of Middling spot 
cotton in 10 designated markets was 
down 7 points at 16.40 cents per pound. 
A year ago the price stood at 17.21 cents. 

Sales of spot cotton in 10 markets for 
the day were 3,967 bales, compared with 
3,377 bales a year ago. 

Exports today, 247 
5,707 bales. 


bales; last year, 


Wool. 


Members of the Boston wool trade are 
showing a keen interest in the opening 
of the wool sales at London today. The 
position of foreign wools since the clos- 
ing of the last sales is generally con- 
sidered to have strengthened. Prices 
re- 
cently held in Australia. Top makers 
in Bradford, England, have advanced 
quotations. 
foreign spot wools have become quite re- 
stricted and slight advances in prices 
have been realized. Stocks of foreign 
wool in bond in the Massachusetts cus- 
toms district have been very materially 
reduced during June. 

Fruits and Vegetables. 


Cantaloupes and onions steady in 
New York July 5. Western lettuce firm. 
Good watermelons — slightly 
Potatoes and peaches 
Cantaloupes: California 

standards 45s 
California Honey Balls, 

and 45s 
Arizona Salmon Tints, 


stronger. 
slightly weaker. 
Saimon Tints, 
$272.25 
standards 36s and 
$2.50@3.25 
standards 45s. 
$1.75@2.25 
Lettuce: California Iceberg Type, crates, 
4 dozen heads : $4.5005.00 
New York Big 2-dozen crates. 
50@.75 
Bermudas, 
$3.15 
bushel i 
.. .$1.1244@1.2 
Yellows bushet hampers. 
$1.50@1.75 
medium to large, 
. .$1.75@2.50 
‘to. large, six- 
$2@2.50 
‘medium to large, 


Boston, 

California Yellow 
standard crates 

East Shore Virginia Yellows, 
per 


Peaches: Georgia Belles, 
six-basket carriers 
medium 
basket carriers 
South Carolina Bels, 
six-basket carriers $1.6214@ 2.00 
Potatoes: Cloth-top barrels, North Carolina 
and Virginia, Norfolk Section, Cobblers. 
$4@4.25 
Fast Shore $4.25@4.50 
Watermelons: 


Virginia Cobblers 
Bulk, per car, Florida, 
Georgia and South Carolina Tom Wat- 
24-30 pound average $300@495 
‘ Butter. 


Anticipated heavy reeipts, 


sons, 


the 
weakened 


ac- 
the 


Authority Given to Lease 
North Dakota Coal Tract 


Authority-to offer 40 acres of coal land 
in McKenzie County, N. Dak., for lease 
been issued to the land office at 
De- 
partment of the Interior, has just stated 
orally. 

Designation was made on petition of 
James Bushee. The unit will be known 
as Coal Leasing Unit No. 659, North Da- 


YN. W. 
5th P. M. 
Lease will be made at a royalty of 10 
cents per ton, mine run, a mininmum 
production of 400 tons per year, com- 
mencing with the fourth year of the 
lease, and an initial investment of $400 
during the first year of the lease, 


% Sec. 1, T. 149 N., R. 100 W., 


The boll weevil | 





| 
On this market, offerings of 





clined % to 1 cent. Trade was slow 
and with receipts not clearing market 
ruled easy and unsettled. Dealers were 
free sellers and while some sales made 
on @asis tomorrow market they would 
not shade on 92 score. Anticipated 
speculative demand did not materialize, 
buyers being disposed to wait develop- 
ments. Medium and under-grade slow 
with tone about steady. Car market 
quiet and steady. 

Wholesale prices of fresh creamery 
butter at New York were: 92 score, 
4115 cents; 91 score, 40's cents; 39%2 
cents for 90 score. 

Cheese. 

Trading on™~State flats was a good 
volume and the New York cheese market 
is in full steady position. Wisconsin 
styles easy and finding slow sale. Offer- 
ings from primary points on Daisies lim- 
ited, with range of % to ™% cents over 
Board. 

Wholesale prices on No. 1 fresh Amer- 
ican cheese at New York were: Flats, 
24 to 25 cents; Single Daisies, 23% to 24 
cents; Young Americas, 24% to 241% 
cents. 

Livestock. 

The week opened with moderate sup- 
plies of livestock at Chicago, the esti- 
mate calling for 18,000 cattle, 4,000 
calves, 42,000 hogs and 10,000 sheep. 

Hog trade was mostly 10 to 15 cents 
higher and closed active and strong at 
the advance. Shippers bought 8,500 and 
the estimated holdover for Tuesday was 
but 4,000. Top was $9.50 with bulk of 
160 to 200 Ibs. $9.25 to $9.45, 210 to 250 
lb. weights largely $8.50 to $9.35, most 
260 to 300 Ib. butchers from $8.60 to 
$8.80 and a few big weight butchers 
from $8.25 to $8.90. Packing sows and 
pigs were steady with most sows from 
$7.35 to $7.75 and most pigs from $8.25 
to $8.75. 

Slaughter steers sold generally steady, 
she stock steady to strong, bulls strong 
to 15 cents higher and vealers strong to 
50 cents higher. The season’s top of 
$14.35 was repeated for five loads of 
heavy steers averaging around 1,450 Ibs., 
other heavies reached $14 to $14.15 and 
1,142-Ilb long yearlings sold upward to 
$13.65. Bulk of butcher cows sold from 
$5.75 to $7.50. Best veal calves sold 
largely from $12.50 to $13, a few se- 
lected lots up to $13.50. 

Fat lambs were fully 25 cents higher, 
sheep steady. Bulk of 74 to 85 lb. Idaho 
and Oregon lambs sold at $14.75 with a 
city butcher top at $14.85. Natives sold 
largely at $14 to $14.25 with sorting 


| lighter and culls mostly from $9.50 to 


$10. Fat ewes sold downward from $6.50 
and best feeding lambs around $13.25. 
Tuesday’s closing quotations follow. 


Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 
Steers (1,100-1,500 Ibse.), good and choice 
Steers (1,100 lbs, down), 
Heifers, good and choice... 
Heifers, common and medium 
Vealers, good and choice 

Feeders and stocker cattle: 

Steers (all weights), good and choice 
Steers, common and medium... ; 


Heavy weight (250-350 Ibs.), medium, 
Medium weight (200-250 Ibs.), medium, 
Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), medium 
Light lights (130-160 Ibs.), 
Packing sows, rough and 
Slaughter pigs (90-160 Ibs.), 


smooth 
medium, 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: 
lbs. down). 

All weights (cull and common). 

Ewes, medium to choice 


Lambs, 


Feeding lambs, range stoek, ea to choice. 


; Meat. 

The New York wholesale trade in 
fresh western dressed meats on the 
initial post-holiday session showed gen- 
eral improvement over last week end and 
last week’s opening. Receipts of all 
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Utah Land Opened 
To Entry of Former 
Service Men July 20 


General Public Will Be Al- 


lowed Homestead Privi- 
lege on October 19 
This Year. 


A plat of surveys representing 19,864 
acres of public land in Grand County, 
Utah, will be opened to entry by quali- 
fied former service men on July 20 and 
to the genexal public on October 19, the 
General Land Office, Department of the 
Interior, announced on June 18. 

The soil is described by the General 
Land Office as being sandy loam and 
rocky, of third and fourth rates. The 
Colorado River furnishes the only water, 
and the township is suitable principally 
for grazing purposes. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The plat of surveys in T. 25 S., R. 21 
E., S. L. M., Grand County, Utah, will 
be officially filed in the district land 
office at Salt Lake City, Utah, on July 
20, 1927, at 9 o’clock a. m. 

For 91 days beginning July 20, 1927, 
the unreserved lands represented on said 
plat will be opened to entry under the 
homestead and desert’ land laws by 
qualified former service men of the 
World War and also to entry by those 
persons claiming a preference right t6 
the land superior to that of the soldiers. 
Those parties may file their applications 
during the 20-days period immediately 
preceding the filing of the plat and all 
applications so filed will be treated as 
though filed simultaneously at 9 o’clock 
a. m. on July 20, 1927. On October 19, 
1927, the land remaining unentered and 
unreserved will be available for entry 
under any applicable public land laws 
by the public generally. 

This plat represents the survey of 19,- 
864.04 acres of public lands, of which 
a large portion is withdrawn for stock 
driveway and power site purposes. Land: 
Mesa tops; deep canyons and river 
breaks of the Colorado River. 

Soil: Sandy loam and rocky, 3d and 
4th rates. Timber: scrub cedar, pinyon 
and cottonwood. No evidence of mineral 
was noted. The Colorado River flows 
through the southeastern portion of the 
township and is the only water noted 
therein. The township is suitable for 
grazing purposes. No settlers were in 
the township at the time of survey. 
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Cattle. 


good and choice.....cccooesss 
Steers, medium and common (all weights) 


éuet and choice. 
good and choice 
and choice 
medium and choice 


good and choice 

(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from above quotations. 
Sheep. 

good and choice (84 


Kansas City 
$10.50@$13.65 
10.00@ 12.75 
6.25@ 11.00 
8.50@ 11.75 
6.25@ 9.25 
10.00@ 11.50 


10.00 
8.50 


8.80 
9.10 
9.10 
9.10 
7.60 
9.25 


Chicago 
$10.75@$14.40 
10.10@ 13.35 
7.50@) 11.65 
8.65@ 11.65 
6.50@ 9.50 
12.00@ 13.00 
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13.75@7 15.00 3.25@ 14.25 
9.00@ 12.50 ; 12.25 
5.00@ 6.75 ‘ 6 
11.25@ 13.50 


> 
classes were light to moderate and de-" 


mand fair to good. Steer and cow beef 
was 50 cents to $1 higher, veal $1 to $2 
higher, lamb about $1 higher, mutton 
about $2 higher and pork loins $1 to $3 
higher than last Friday. 


Worth months of travel 
Gallatin Gateway to Yellowstone 


Only 
$100.95 


ILWA UKEE 
Wuy search for beauty in other R O f- D 


lands when so much awaits you 
here? The Milwaukee Road is the only direct way 
to Gallatin Gateway. A never-to-be-forgotten experi- 


ence. 


Electrified for 660 miles—supreme luxury of 


equipment —dustless — cinderless — cool. No lurching 


vibrations. 


At Gallatin Gateway Inn motor-coaches of the 
Yellowstone Park Transportation Company wait to 
take you direct to Old Faithful over a wonderful 
road that soars up to 7000 feet by easy gradients 
through absolutely unspoiled country. Let our travel 
specialists help plan your trip. 


[ A. H, Murphy, Gen. Agt., CM. &St. P. Ry. | 
| 1006 Finance Bidg., Ph, Rittenhouse 0981-2 | 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
planning 
Please > 


Am 
Park. 


® trip t 


end Gallati 


Name________. 


Yellowstone 
n Gateway 
bocklet and detailed information. 
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Railroads: 


Terminal Railway 
Allowed to Issue 
$3,390,000 in Bonds 


First Mortgage Paper Guar- 
anteed by Two Railroads 
Will Be Sold at 
94. or More. 


The Rock Island-Frisco Terminal Rail- 
way was authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to issue $3,390,- 
000 of first mortgage 4% per cent gold 
bonds in a report and order in Finance 
Docket No. 6353, made public on July 5. 

The bonds are to be sold at not less 
than 94 and interest and to be guaran- 
teed by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Railway and the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Railway. 

The full text of the report of Division 
4, dated June 29, follows: 

The Rock Island-Frisco Terminal Rail- 
way Company, hereinafter called the 
Terminal, and the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway Company and the St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway Company, 
hereinafter called the proprietary com- 
panies, common carriers by railroad en- | 
gaged in interstate commerce, by a joint 
application have duly applied for au- 
thority under section 20a of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act (1) for the Terminal 
to issue $3,390,000 of first-mortgage 442 
per cent gold bonds, and (2) for the 
proprietary companies to assume, jointly | 
and severally, 
guarantors in respect of such bonds. No 
objection to the granting of the applica- 
tion has been presented to us. 

The Terminal has outstanding $3,390,- 
000 of first-mortgage 5 per cent bonds 
issued January 2, 1907, which matured | 
January 1, 1927. ave been 








obligation and liability as | 


These bonds h 
temporarily financed by the proprietary 
companies. To provide funds for their 
payment the Terminal proposes to exe- | 
cute a new first mortgage under date of 
July 1, 1927, to the Mercantile Trust 
Company, and to issue bonds thereunder 
in the amourt stated. The first mortgage 
securing the matured bonds will be satis- 
fied and discharged. 

The proposed bonds will be dated July 
1, 1927, will bear interest at the rate of | 
41% per cent per annum, payable semi- 
annually on January 1 and July 1 in 
each year, and will mature July 1, 1957. 
They will be issued in the denomination 
of $1,000, as coupon bonds, registrable | 
as to principal, and will be redeemable 
as a whole on any interest date at 1021 
per cent of par and accrued interest up | 
to and including July 1, 1952, and there- 
after at par plus one-fourth of 1 per cent | 
for zach six months between the redemp- 
tion date and the date of maturity. 

With the exception of directors’ quali- 
fying shares, the proprietary companies 
own all the Terminal’s outstanding capi- | 
tal stock. They now participate in the | 
use of the Terminal’s property but pro- 
pose to enter into a new terminal agree- 
ment to be executed as of July 1, 1927, 
a copy of which is filed with the appli- 
cation, by which they agree to guarantee . 
the principal and interest of the Termi- | 
nal’s proposed first-mortgage bonds. | 
The proprietary companies request au- 
thority to assume obligation and liability 
in respect of the proposed bonds by in- 
dorsing thereon their joint and several 
guaranty pursuant to the provisions of 
article third of the terminal agreement, 
the indorsement to be in the form given 
in the agreement and. in the first mort- 
gage. 

Subject to our approval, the Terminal 
has agreed to sell the proposed bonds to 
Speyer & Company and J. & W. Selig- 
man & Company at 94 per cent of par 
and accrued interest. On that basis the 
annual cost to the Terminal will be ap- | 
proximately 4.883 per cent. 

We find that the proposed issue of $3,- 
390,000 of first-mortgage bonds by the 
Rock Island-Frisco Terminal Railway 
Company and the proposed assumption of 
obligation and liability as guarantors in 
respect thereof by the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Company and 
the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
Company as aforesaid (a) are for lawful 
objects within their respective corporate 
purposes, and compatible with the public 
interest, which are necessary and appro- 
priate for and consistent with the proper 
performance by them of service to the 
public as common carriers, and which 
will not impair their ability to perform 
that service, and (b) are reasonably 
necessary and appropriate for such pur- 
poses. 

An appropriate order will be 








entered. | 


Two Panama Canal 
Landslides Occur 


Two landslides on Gaillard Cut, Pana- 
ma Canal, occurred recently loosening 
much earth into the Canal channel but 
without any interference to navigation, 
according to a statement made public by 
the Office of the Panama Canal in Wash- 
ington, July 5. One slide was near Cule- 
bra, causing about 20,000 cubie yards 
of material to slip into the Canal, and 
the other was near Gold Hill, about 45 
acres being involved in this slide. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

A portion of the west bank of Gaillard 
Cut near Culebra loosened on June 17, 
and about 10,000 cubic yards of earth 
and rock slid toward the Canal. Further 
movement occurred on June 20, and as 
the result of both about 20,000 cubic 
yards of material have slipped into the 
Canal. The 15-yard dipper dredge Gam- 
boa has been set at removing the ma- 
terial from the channel. 

Cucaracha slide, on th: other bank of 
the Cut and directly south of Gold Hill, 
started to move in the night of June 19. 
The entire area of the slide, about 45 
acres, was involved. The slide was still 
moving during the morning of June 22, 
at rate of about ‘2 foot per hour. About 
90,000 cubic nae. mostly rock, 
moved into the safety basin. 


| changes 


| order to 
| these changes, 


| every 
| publication of each of the three classi- 


| for the petitioners, 


| termediate 


| latter 


| 
have 





These slides will not cause any inter- 
ference with navigation. 


Rate Decisions 


| Interstate Commerce Commission Declines 


To Suspend Long-and-Short Haul Rule 


Without Authority to Revoke Law as Relief Measure, Is 
Finding on Appeal of Carriers. 


Publication was begun in the is- 
sue of July 5 of the order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
denying an application of carrier 
roads for relief from requirements 
of the long-and-short-hald rule,¥as 
prescribed in the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. The rejection was based 
on the opinion that the request was 
equivalent to asking repeal of the 
law by an order of suspension; and 
it was pointed out that power to re- 
voke the law does not rest in the 
Commission. 

The full text continues: 

That they regard such relief as indis- 
pensable in classification-making; and 
that when they learned upon analysis of 
the amended orders that the relief 
granted was limited they concluded that 


| properly be made until broaded fourth- 


section relief was obtained. 
At the Aime of the hearing numerous 
é the three classifications had 
been agreed upon by the carriers’ classi- 
fication committees, the majority 
which were stated to be reductions. In 
facilitate the publication’ of 
we granted temporary 
fourth section relief to the petitioners on 
May 10, 1926, as follows: 
1. Carriers parties to the southern 
classification were authorized to make 
changes in the ratings, rules and regu- 


| lations of that classification without ob- 
| serving the long-and-short-haul clause 


of the fourth section until such time as 
might be fixed by us for making effec- 
tive the class rates prescribed in the 
Southern Class Rate Investigation, 100 
I. C. C. 513, 109 I. C. C. 300, and 113 I. 
Cc. C. 200. 

2. Carriers the official, 


parties to 


| southern and western classifications were 
‘ authorized until further 
changes in those classifications without | 
| observing the provisions of the fourth 
section, provided the changes did not | 
| effect increases in rates or charges. 


order to make 


Violations Result of Charges. 
At the hearing the petitioners 


der existing conditions fourth-section 
violations result almost inevitably from 
change in classification. The 


fications is in charge of a separate com- 
mittee, each representing a large group 
of carriers operating over an extensive 
territory. 


Impracticable to Submit 


Every Proposed Change 

Hundreds of classification changes 
normally made in the course of a year. 
The classification committees are not 
familiar with the details of rates over 
the territory in which their classifi- 
cation applies, and are not in a posi- 
tion to know when and where fourth- 
section departures will result from a 
particular change in classification, if 
at all. 

Neither do the carriers 
would be practicable, in view of the 
substantial number of _ classification 
changes constantly under consideration, 
to have the classification committees 


believe _ it 


; submit every proposed change to each 


carrier so that any rate revisions neces- 
sary to avoid fourth-section violations 
could be made before the classification 
change were published. Petitioners urge, 
in short, that the only practicable method 
of proceeding is for the classification 


| committees to make classification changes 


as occasion arises, without reference to 
individual rate situations, and for the 
carriers to correct any ensuing fourth- 
section violations brought to their notice. 
The members of the classification com- 
mittees, who were the principal witnesses 
insist that the general 
fourth-section relief here sought is the 
only means by which they can avoid 
placing their 
stant violation of the fourth section, with 
its possible criminal penalties. 
Fourth-section departures resulting 
from changes in classification may 
either of the long-and-short-haul or the 
aggregate - of - the - intermediates type. 
They may occur on local traffic within 
a classification territory, or on interter- 
ritorial traffic between points where 
joint through rates are in effect. A few 


of the numerous illustrations instanced | 


by the petitioners will serve to show the 
situation or the possibilities in this re- 
spect. 

A is a 100-per cent point on eastbound 
traffic under the New York-Chicago rate 
scale. B, to the east of but near A, 
an 88-per cent point. 

This third-class rate to New York is 
94.5 cents from A and 83 cents from B. 
The second-class rates are, respectively, 
124.5 cents and 109.5 cents. 

There is a commodity rate of 12 cents 
from A to B on an article rated third 
class in the official classification. There 
is no violation of the fourth section so 
long as the classification rating of that 
article remains third class, but if 
rating is increased to second class and 
the commodity rate from A to B is con- 
tinued in effect, the through rate from 
A to New York will become 124.5 cents or 
8 cents in excess of the sum of the 
rates based on B. 
Classifications Governing 
Through Class Rates 

Through class rates from Chicago, LIL., 
to interior Iowa destinations are gov- 
erned by the Western classification. 


is 


From Chicago to the West-bank Mis- ; 


sissippi River crossings in Iowa the rates 
are governed by the Illinois classifica- 
tion. 
fication on certain commodities are re- 
quired to conform to those in the official 
classification. 

A commodity may be rated third class 
in the Western classification and second 
class in the official classification, with the 
extended into the Illinois classi- 
fication. Under this adjustment the 
thir-class rate from Chicago to an in- 
terior Iowa destination may be lower 


de- | 
voted themselves to showing that un- | 


be | 


The ratings in the Illinois classi- | 


sulting in a violation of the long-and- 
short-haul clause. 

If, however, the rating in the official 
and Illinois classifications is reduced to 
third class, conforming to the Western 
classification rating, it may leave the 
through third-class rate from Chicago to 
an interior Iowa destination higher than 
the local third-class rate to the river 
plus a commodity rate beyond, 
creating a violation of the aggregate-of- 
the-intermediate clause. 

From points in Eastern trunk line ter- 
ritory to the group of points in Virginia 


! commonly designated as Virginia cities 


! through class rates generally governed 


by the official classification are effective. 
From the same points of origin to des- 
tinations just south of the Virginia cities 


| there are through class rates governed 
no further classification changes could ; 


of | 


by the southern classification. 


In that situation the reduction of a 
rating in the official classification may 
create a violation of the aggregate-of- 
the-intermediate clause, in that the Vir- 
ginia cities combinations to a destina- 
tion in Southern Virginia would be less 
than the through rate governed by the 
Southern classification; and the increase 
of a rating in the official classification 
might cause the rate to the Virginia 


| cities to be higher than the rate to des- 


tinations farther south subject to the 


Southern classification, thus resulting in | 


a violation of 
clause. 
Conversely, a reduction in a Southern 
classification rating might create a vio- 
lation of the long-aud-short-haul clause 
against the intermediate Virginia cities 
to which rates are governed by the offi- 
cial classification; and an increased rat- 


the long-and-short-haul 


| ing in the Southern classification might 





are | 





principals in almost con- | 








| ficulty, 
its | 


in- | 





than the second-class rate applicable to | 


the intermediate river destination. 


create a violation of the aggregate-of- 
the-intermediate clause, in that the rates 
to destinations in Southern Virginia 


‘would exceed the Virginia cities combina- 


tion. 


Rates Lower to Distant. 
Points of Destination 


Between certain points in the South, 
and possibly also in other territories, al- 
though the illustrations of record are 
confined to southern points, the class 
rates for certain classes are higher to 
intermediate than to farther distant 
points. For example, the third-class rate 
between two points may conform to the 


-long-and-short-haul clause, whereas the 
| second 


and fourth-class rates between 
the same points may be lower than to an 
intermediate point. 

If the rating of an article should be 
changed from third class to either second 
or fourth class, a violation of the long- 
and-short-haul clause would be created 
as to that article between those two 
particular points. 

Petitioners do not in this proceeding 
attempt to justify any specific fourth- 
section departures. They merely show 
that departures such as those detailed 
above may and do follow changes in 
classification. Many of the departures 
thus created,- most of them perhaps, 
would be paper violations of no prac- 
tical significance, and in the majority of 
those instances where there would be a 
movement of traffic under the rates peti- 
tioners concede that a fourth-section 
order from us specifically authorizing the 
departure would probably not be war- 


| ranted. 


On the contrary they express the view 
that the carrier or carriers directly con- 


cerned should and would bring the rates 


into conformity with the fourth section 
when the violation was discovered. Con- 
siderable time, however, frequently 
elapses after a classification change is 
made before the resulting fourth-section 
violations are found, and when found ad- 
ditional time is necessary either to re- 
vise the rates or to apply for and obtain 
appropriate fourth-section relief. 
Petitioners believe they are entitled to 
be relieved during these periods from 


| the penalties which the law Seana 


for fourth-section violations. 

The foregoing describes the veined 
situations in which petitioners seek re- 
lief, and the reasons adduced for that re- 
lief. There are in addition two particu- 
lar types of cases in which relief is 
sought, but inasmuch as the conclusions 
regarding them depend upon the conclu- 
sions to be reached on the major aspects, 
they will be reserved for discussion later 
in this report. 

The interstate commerce act confers 


| upon us authority to grant carriers re- 


lief from the provisions of the fourth 
section only “in special cases, after in- 
vestigation.” We are here asked to re- 
lieve carriers entirely from observing 
the fourth section in making classifica- 
tion changes, for the sole reason that, 
under the existing rate structure and 
with several independent classifications 
effective, fourth-section departures can 
be avoided only with considerable dif- 
if at all. 

There is no contention that the depar- 
tures which result from classification 
changes are of such character as reason- 
ably to. justify lower charges for longer 
than for shorter distances as defined by 
the statute. On the contrary, the peti- 
tioners practically concede that investi- 
gation of the individual departures 
would disclose in nearly all cases a com- 
plete absence of justification. 

Under the circumstances this petition 
does not present a “special case” for 
relief as we interpret the law. What is 
sought rather is a complete repeal of 
the fourth section in so far as it re- 
lates to classification changes; and this 
we have no power to effect. 

On consideration of the whole record, 
we are not convinced that the relief 
prayed is necessary or desirable. An or- 
der will accordingly be entered denying 
the petition and withdrawing, except as 
hereinafter provided, the relief tempo- 
rarily granted on May 10, 1926. 

As the record reveals that petitioners 


thus | 





| Louisville & Nashville 
); pany et al. 


are in some doubt as to the extent of , 
| ceeding have become established. 


the relief they now have, fourth section 
order No. 144, general No. 5, and its 


re- | amendments of July 7. and October 6. 


| Decided June 23, 


, applicable. 


j al. 


Securities 


Decisions on Rates 


By The 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate decisions made public by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission July 5 
are summarized as follows: 

No. 18274. California Packing Corpo- 
ration v. Southern Pacific Company et al. 
Decided June 23, 1927. Rate on dried 
fruit, in carloads, from Suisun, Calif., 
to Phoenix Ariz., found unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded. 

No. 18266. John L, Dillie et al. v. Cen- 
tral Vermont Railway Company et al. 
1927. Rates charged 
on granite, in carloads, from Barre, Vt., 
to New Castle and Greensburg, Ind., 
found not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 18486. Anderson Lumber Com- 
pany v. Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany et al. Decided June 23, 1927. 
Rates on pine lumber, in carloads, from 


‘Points in Oregon, Idaho and Montana to 


found not unreasonable 
Complaint dis- 


Bayport, Minn., 
or unduly prejudicial. 
missed. 

No. 18629. Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, v. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Company et al. De- 
cided June 23, 1927. Except as -noted, 
rates charged on passenger automobiles, 
in carloads, and passenger and freight 
automobiles, in mixed carloads, from St. 
Louis, Mo., to destinations in Utah found 
Complaint dismissed. 

Brennan & Corrigan, In- 
corporated, v. Chicago & Alton Rail- 
road Company et al. Decided June 23, 
1927. Rate charged on rolling-mill rolls, 
in carloads, from Joliet, Ill., to Laredo, 
Tex., for export to Mexico, found ap- 
plicable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 17710. Edward Hines Yellow Pine 
Company v. Mississippi Southern Rail- 
road et al. Decided June 15, 1927. Rate 
charged on carload shipments of lumber 
from Lumberton, Miss., to Boone, N. C., 
found to have been inapplicable. Repara- 
tion awarded. 

No. 17750. 


No. 18733. 


Knoxville lron Company v. 
Railroad Com- 
Decided June 16, 1927. Rates 
on bar iron, in less-than-carloads, from 
Knoxville, Tenn., to points in Georgia 
found unduly prejudicial. Reparation de- 
nied for lack of proof of damage. 

No. 17782. Sanzone-Palmisano Com- 
pany v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company et al. Decided June 16, 1927. 
Switching charges collected at Chicago 
on two carloads of grapefruit found not 


unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 


plaint dismissed. 

No. 17807. Moline George Company Vv. 
New York Central Railroad Company et 
Decided June 15, 1927. Rates on 
calcium arsenate, in carloads, from Mid- 
dleport, N. Y., to Minden and Shreve- 
port, lLa., found not unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. 17894. Virginian Gasoline & Oil 
Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company et al. Decided June 24, 1927. 
Rates on naphtha and gasoline, in. tank- 
car loads, from Philadelphia, Pa., Mer- 
aux, La., and certain points in Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas to Sandyville, W. 
Va., found not unreasonable except as 
indicated in the report. Reparation 
awarded. 

No. 17919. Fosse and Company v. 
Erie Railroad Company et al. Decided 
June 17, 1927. Rates on ground poul- 
try manure, in carloads, from Kenton, 
Ohio, to Hattiesburg and Meridian, 
Miss., found unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 


1925, will likewise be withdrawn and re- | 


stated in a new order. ; 
In Southern Class Rate Investigation, 
supra, we prescribed for interstate ap- 


plication class rates between practically 


all points between which the joint 
through or local class rates now in force 


are governed by the Southern classifica- | 


tion. Joint through class rates to be 
governed by the Southern classification 
were also prescribed in this case be- 
tween the points in central territory as 
described in the 
points in southern territory. 

The carriers are now engaged ih the 
preparation of new schedules in pursu- 
ance to the decision in the above case 
and it is expected that this work will be 


completed and the schedules filed to be- | 


come effective by the end of the present 
calendar year. Differences between the 


ratings in the Southen classification on | 


the one hand and those in the other 
major classifications on the other are 
perhaps more numerous and marked 
than the differences between other clas- 
sifications. 


Efforts are being made by carriers to | 


bring about a greater degree of uni- 


formity between the classifications ap- | 
plicable in various sections*of the United | 
States, and in order to accomplish this 
object it is probable that because of the | 


differences in the Southern classification 
more changes will be necessary in that 
classification than in any of the other 
classifications. The situation created by 
overlapping of classifications referred to 
is also more serious along the boundary 


between Southern and official classifica- | 
tion territories because of the condition | 


of the Southern Classification. 


Some of the difficulties caused by this | 
latter condition will be removed by the | 
establishment of the rates prescribed in | 


the Southern Class Rate Investigation, 
supra. Much of it may also be remedied 
by further changes in the classification 
designed to bifng about greater uniform- 
ity between that and other major classi- 
fications, 

Because of these circumstances, 
porary relief was granted carriers in 
amended Fourth Section Order No. 144 
to make changes in the rates, rules and 
regulations in the Southern Classification 
without observing the long-and-short- 
haul clause of the fourth section until 
the effective date of the class rates pre- 
scribed in the Southern class rate in- 
vestigation. 

For the same reason we are of opin- 
ion that this relief should be continued 
until the rates prescribed in that pro- 


An 
tered. 


approproriate order 


report therein and | 





tem- | 


will be en- | 


Downward Tendency 
Recorded in Prices 
For Iron and Steel 


Lethargy in Sales Reported 
for Industry in Fourth 
Federal Reserve 
District. 


June reports recorded a downward 
price tendency in iron and steel in the 


Fourth Federal Reserve District, accord- ; 


ing to a statement just issued by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. The 
full text follows: 

June rounded out a quarter that was 
promising statistically but disappointing 
in actual results. Production of both 
pig iron and steel ingots approximated 
that of the same quarter of 1926, yet 
lethargy in sales was marked and the 
price tendency was noticeably downward. 
Not until mid- June, when nearly 6,000 
cars were placed in one week, did freight 
ear buying approach the level of last 
year. Yet the aggregate of small orders 
from small and moderate sized consum- 
ers was sufficient to place steelmaking 
on a plane with last year. 

Price Weakness Explained. 

The price weakness which character- 
ized Juné particularly is directly at- 
tributable to this condition. To round up 
these small orders and the occasional 
tonnage business which was placed ne- 
cessitated the most intensive selling ef- 
fort the market has seen in many years, 
and shaded prices were offered as an 
inducement. Soft steel bars, structural 
shapes and tank plates at Pittsburgh 
dropped from a general level of $1.90 
(Pittsburgh) in the early part of June to 
$1.85 in the latter with the tendency to- 
ward a $1.80 market. *This brought 
heavy finished steel prices under the low 
point of 1926 and in the case of shapes 
and bars, to the lowest point in over 
five years. 

Strength in steel sheets and hot rolled 
strip steel was in contrast to the weak- 
ness in other finished lines. Sheet- 
makers are holding at their advanced 
levels of $4.25 (Pittsburgh for autobody, 
$3.85 for galvanized, $3.00 for black and 
$3.25 for blue annealed sheets. Specifi- 
cations from the automotive industry late 
in June, for July shipment, exceeded 
those of the month previous. The trend 
in sheet production in the Mahoning val- 
ley in the latter part of June was up. 
Weakness in tin plate which shaded the 
$5.50 (Pittsburgs) level about 30 cents, 
was shaken out by second half year buy- 
ing late in the month. 

Reductions Noted. 

Comparatively little buying of pig iron 
has been done for the third quarter, for 
one reason because of the heavy | carry- 


and from a low of $2.65 for spot furnace 
| 


/ 
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over. A sale of 20,000 tons to a sanitary 
ware manufacturer reduced the ‘price of 
malleable and foundry 50 cents a ton to 
$18 (valley). Makers at Cleveland also 
conceded 50 cents, bringing their Cleve- 
land delivered price down 'to $19. 

After many weeks of decline, Connells- 
ville coke turned the corner in mid-June 


material, rose rapidly to $3.00. Some 
third quarter business has been closed on 
the basis of $3.25 to $3.50. Curtailed 
production was the remedy for a weak 
price situation. 

Steel ingot production in May at 4,046,- 
214 gross tons compared with 4,129,952 
tons in April and 3,927,979 tons last May. 
The five-month total is 20,308,375 tons 
for 1927 and 20,419,656 tons for 1926. 
May pig iron production was 3,391,067 
tons against 3,424,377 tons in April and 
3,477,820 tons last May. 


Approval Given Plan 
For Bridge in Texas 


Structure Over Rio Grande 
River at Bronsville Sec- 
ond Sanctioned. 


An application for approval of plans 
for a bridge over the Rio Grande River, 
at Brownsville, Tex., has been approved 
by the Secretary of War, Dwight F. 
Davis, the Department of War has just 
announced. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Application made by the Brownsville 
and Motomoras Municipal Bridge Com- 
pany for approval of plans for a bridge 
to be constructed over the Rio Grande 
River from the intersection of Fourteenth 
and Levee Streets, Brownsville, to Ma- 
tamoras, Mexico, under authority of an 
Act of Congress approved July 5, 1926, 
has been approved by the Secretary of 
War. 

This is the second application approved 
by the War Department for a bridge 
across the Rio Grande River at Browns- 
ville. The first application was made by 
the Gateway Bridge Company under au- 
thority of an Act of Congress approved 


approved b§ the War Department May 
10, 1926. 

Though both cumpanies apparently 
plan practically identical locations for 
their proposed bridges, the War Depart- 
ment approvals have ben based solely 
on the effects to navigation, as the ques- 
tion of property rights is a matter for 
local determination. 


Approval Given Installation 
Of Automatic Train Stops 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 5 made public an order by Divi- 
sion 1 apprev ing with certain exceptions | 


February 6, 1926, plans for which were 


| 
| 
t | 


Rate Complaints 


Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission | 


Complaints made public by the Inter- 
staté Commerce Commission July 5 are 
summarized as follows: 

No. 19643 Sub. No. 1, Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co., of Kansas City, Mo. v. Read- 
ing Co. et al. Claims reparation of $800 
on chocolate coating shipped from Har- 
risburg, Pa., to Lititz, Pa. and Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

No. 19775, Premier Malt Products Co., 
of Peoria, Ill. v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway et al. Claims repa- 
ration of $364.32 on 17 cars of malt 
syrup from Decatur, IIl., to Dallas, Fort 
Worth, San Antonio and Wichita, Tex. 

No. 19776. Carnegie Steel Products 
Co., of Pittsburgh, et al. v. Pennsylvania 
Railroad et al. Claims reparation of $2,- 
800 on round cornered square billets and 
their crop ends from South Duquesne, 
Gary and South Chicago to various des- 
tinations in official classification terri- 
tory. 

No. 19777. United States Cold Stor- 
age Co., of Kansas City, Mo. v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. 
Claims reparation of $17,871.88 on ap- 
ples, grapes and pears shipped from 
various points in California, Washing- 
ton and Oregon to Kansas City for eS 
age in transit and later forwarded 
various destinations. - 

No. 19778. Wichita, Kans., Chamber 
of Commerce et al v. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway et al. Seeks rea- 
sonable rates on potatoes from points in 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Wisconsin to destinations in Kansas. 
Claims reparation. 


Harbor Works Expenditure 
At Norfolk Is Authorized 


An allotment of $180,000 for mainte- 
nance and-improvement of river and har- 
bor works at Thimble shoals channel, 
Norfolk, Va., has just been approved 
by the Secretary of War, Dwight F. 
Davis, upon recommendation of Chief 
of Army Engineers, Maj. Gen. Edgar 
Jadwin, according to a statement by the 
Department of War. 

Secretary Wilbur has also just ap- 
proved, on Genarl Jadwin’s recommenda- 
tions, an allotment of $75,000 for mainte- 
nance and improvement work at Beau- 
fort inlet waterway, Norfolk, Va. 


the installation of the automatic train- 
stop system of the General Railway Sig- 
nal Company on portions of the Mohawk 
and Syracuse divisions of the New York 
Central Railroad, from Albany to Syra- 
cuse, No. Y., 145.16 miles, including the 
equipment of 476 locomotives. 

The cost of the installation, ag gre- 
| ported by the c by the carrier, was $879,769. 


IF ELECTRICITY 
WERE SOLD “F..O.B.” 


IN discussion of the cost of electricity to the 

consumer, the fact is often overlooked that 
electric energy cannot be sold “F. O. B.” 
power plant. 


' 


Coal in the mine is the same kind of coal as that burned 
in the home. If the consumer could drive to the coal mine 
with his team or truck he could probably buy a ton of coal 
for a little more than $2.00. But coal must be loaded on rail- 
road cars, shipped to storage points and thence distributed by 
wagon or truck to the consumer’s home and there put into 


his basement. 


Similarly electricity must be transmitted from the gen- 
erating station, often, many miles distant, to a substation 
located in some central point in the district to be served. 


Electricity so transmitted must be delivered over a local 
distribution system to the consumer’s home. In addition there 
are large overhead costs such as reading meters, billing 


and collecting. 


In supplying electric service to home, store and office the 
cost of generating is rarely more than 20 per cent of the 


cost of service. 


2 2 2 


As specialists in public utility securities we maintain a 
statistical and information service uhich is at the disposal 
of investors interested in the economics of the public utility 
industries, and in safe public utility securities. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


St. Louis 


Milwaukee Indianapolis 
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Foreign Loans 


Flotation of Foreign Issues in United Stats [ju 


Attain tain Highest Level of Value in April Thi This Year 


Europe Takes Lead | 


Over Latin America 


One German Loan Reported in 
Securities Offered for Sale 
Second Quarter. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
funding) taken by Americans during the 
first half year was $725,966,375, as com- 
pared with $512,467,850 for the corre- 
sponding period last year—a net increase 
of $213,498,525. 

The total par value of foreign capital 
securities publicly offered during the 
April-June quarter of 1927 amounted to 
$411,211,375 as compared with $343,801,- 
000 for the second quarter of 1926 and 
$377,472,700 for the first quarter of 1927. 
sates atmtsnenestenacanetsinseeemnantsient fp 


The total of new capital (par value 
minus refunding) taken by Americans 
during the quarter was $365,251,375 as 
compared with $302,705,700 for the cor- 
responding period of last year—a net 
increase of $62,545,675. 

The par value of foreign capital se- 
curities publicly offered during April to- 
taled $208,,283,500. This total far sur- 
passed April of last year—$140,650,000— 
and probably ahy month in the history of 
American foreign financing. 

May showed the lightest financing of 
the second quarter with a par value of 
$52,878,500 as compared with $87,515,000 
for May, 1926. The par value of Amer- 
ican foreign financing during June of 
this year totaled $155,049,375 as com- 
pared with $115,636,000 for June, 1926. 

A c.mparison of American foreign 
financing during the first half year and 
second quarter of 1926 with that of ear- 
lier periods is given in the following 
table: 


Total foreign securities publicly offered in the United States in recent periods: 


Nominal capital 
818,244,700 
591,093,357 
675,112,963 
828,399,284 
495,662,100 

1,209,800,000 
1,274,967,000 


First quarter .. 
Second quarter 
Third quarter 

Fourth quarter 


318,554,850 


January 
February 
March 


Total, first quarter 


Total, second quarter 
Total, first quarter 


252,362,150 
843,801,000 
294,290,000 
428,101,700 


178,003,200 
85,304,500 
114,165,000 


377,472,700 
203,283,500 

52,878,500 
155,049,375 


411,211,375 
377,472,700 


Net nominal 
capital 
562,324,400 
540,093,357 
631,007,880 
682,277,984 
413,662,100 
878,000,000 
031,207,000 


Refunding 
250,920,300 
51,000,000 
44,105,083 
146,121,300 
82,000,000 
331,800,000 
243,760,000 


209,762,150 
302,705,700 
285,290,000 
336,901,800 


42,600,006 
41,095,300 
9,000,000 
91,199,900 
183,895,200 ,134,659,650 
161,245,500 
85,304,500 
114,165,000 


360,715,000 
200,783,500 

46,928,500 
117,539,375 


16,757,700 
2,500,000 
5,950,000 

37,510,000 


365,251,375 
360,715,000 


45,960,000 
16,757,700 





Total, half year 
* Revised. 


788,684,075 


62,717,700 725,966,375 


The foregoing figures represent prob- + 


ably more than 95 per cent of the j 
foreign capital issues publicly offered in 
the United States and are indispensable 
in estimating the growth and activity | 
of America as a creditor nation. 

The outstanding features of the under- | 
writing activities of the United States | 
during the second quarter were: 

1. Lack of German loans. Only one | 
German loan was floated in the United 
States during the quarter, that being for 
the Free State of Bavaria. 

2. Europe again in lead over Latin 
America. 

uring the fourth quarter of 1926 | 
Latin America recovered its traditional 
first place in the amount of money 
borrowed in the United States; it con- 
tinued to hold this lead during the first 
quarter but was replaced during the 
second quarter by Europe. 

The par value of European loans for 
for the quarter amounted to $150,096,- 
876, while those of Latin America 
amounted to. only $107,411,000. 

3. The predominance of governmental 
loans. 

During the fourth quarter of 1926 
governmental issues recovered their tra- 
ditional lead over the corporate issues 
for the first time in many periods. This 
lead was held during the first quarter of 
1927 and continued through the second 
quarter. 

4. England in American market. 

For the first time in many periods a | 


British security was floated in this mar- 
ket, it being a stock issue of the 
Selfridge Provincial Stores, Ltd. 

5. Importance of Canadian loans. 

These loans totaled $127,478,500 (par 
value) for the quarter. This amount was 
$20,067,000 sreater than the loans to 
Latin America, who led the list the first 
quarter in the amount borrowed from 
the United States. 

6. Italian corporate loans. 

There weré fot corporate loans total- 
ing $16,850,000. 
Distribution of Issues 
Floated in United States 

Of the total foreign securities floated 
during the quarter, governmental issues 
were valued at $258,296,000 and corpo- 
rate issues, $152,915,375. As the refund- 
ing of government issues was practically 
four times as small as that of the cor- 


porate issues, the predominance of the | 


official issues is seen even more clearly 
in the figures for new nominal capital. 

Europe, the largest borrower, ac- 
counted for $150,096,875; Canada came 
next with a total of $127,478,500; Latin 
America was third and borrowed $107,- 
411,000; while the Far East and Terri- 
torial Possessions received $23,200,000 
and $3,025,000, respectively. 

The distribution of the foreign issues 
of the quarter is indicated in the follow- 
ing recapitulation: 

In 1926 the Finance Division began 


Recapitulation of foreign capital issues publicly offered in the United States 


during the second quarter of 1927: 


Principal countries and 
grand divisions 
Governmental, provincial, and munic- 
ipal issues, including corporate 
issues officially guaranteed: 
Europe 
Canada 
Latin America ...... aemtausale 
MENA a2 chs 5:6 6s neuen es hee 
Territorial possessions 


Corporate issues: 
Europe mae 
oS) Sinawe hee esas 
Latin America 


Total issues: 
Europe 
Canada 


Grand total 
to record as many as possible of the 
direct investments made by Americans 
in foreign countries, as well as the large 
blocks of foreign capital issues pri- 
vately taken in the United States. It is 


Financial Situation 
Improved in Kansas 


Money Easy and Loans Shrink 
During May in Tenth Fed- 
eral Reserve District. 


Money was easy and foans less in the 
Tenth Federal Reserve District during 
May, according to a report just issued by 
jr Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 

ity. 

The full text of the report on banking 
and credit follows: 

The money situation in this district at 
the opening of the 1927 harvest season 
exhibited no material change from the 
comparatively easy conditions which pre- 
vailed during the earlier months of the 


No. of Total nominal refunding to 


Estimated 
New nominal 


121,585,000 
64,875,000 
45,611,000 
23,200,000 

3,025,000 


5,500,000 116,085,000 
64,875,000 
45,611,000 
23,200,000 

3,025,000 

258,296,000 252.796,000 

28,511,875 

62,603,500 

61,800,000 


28,511,875 
59,653,500 
24,290,000 


2,950,000 
37,510,000 


152,915,375 40,460,000 


112,455,375 
150,096,875 
127,478,500 
107,411,000 
23,200,000 
3,025,000 


5,500,000 
2,950,000 
37,510,000 


144,596,875 
124,528,500 
69,901,000 
23,200,000 

3,025,000 
411,211,375 45,960,000 365,251,375 
realized that complete and accurate 
records of these transactions are espe- 
cially difficult to obtain. 

For the second quarter of 1927 the 
year. Banks, apparently, were in better 
position than in several previous summer 
seasons to finance the heavy * market- 
ward movement of new wheat which is 
becoming increasingly heavy as the har- 
vest season advances. 

Loans of reporting member banks out- 
standing on June 15 were a little less 
than a year ago. Their investments, 
after continuing the increase recorded 


for preceding months of the year, reached | 


the highest figures of record on June 1, 
but declined slightly by the middle of 
June. Their deposits, while showing an 
increase during May, weve on June 15 
a little below the amount reported one 
year ago. 

Weekly condition statements of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City 
and branches as of June 15 reflected mod- 
erately heavy borrowings by member 
banks for the season and some decrease 
in open market purchases of bills, 


| Baltimore 


England Is Borrower 
In American Market 


Department of Commerce Notes 


Investment of Capital from 
Abroad. 


Finance Division has obtained informa- 
tion upon at least 19 different transac- 
tions involving either direct investment, 
private credit grants, or the purchase 
of blocks of foreign capital issues for 
which over $70,000,000 of American 
capital had been used. 


Investment in America 
Of Foreign Capital 

It is generally estimated that the 
United States was a debtor nation of 
from $4,500,000,006 to $5,00,000,000 be- 
fore the war. American securities of all 
types were held by foreign investors in 
practically all of the European coun- 
tries; these securities were returned to 
the United States early during the war 
period and the United States started 
out to become a creditor nation. 

Until very recently very little foreign 
capital has again found its way into the 
United States. During the second quar- 
ter this division obtained information 
upon several transactions involving for- 
eign capital invested in the United 
States. 

The following is a partial list: 

The German Clay and Stone Works 
buys $360,000 worth of stock in the 
General Ceramic Co., of New Jersey. 

The United Glanzstaff Manufacturing 
Corporation, of Elberfeld, Germany, 
forms an American company with a 
capitalization of $7,000,000 7 per cent 
preferred stock and 300,000 shares of 
common stock. This company manufac- 
tures artificial silk. 

The acquisition of the Gotfredson 
Truck Corporation of Detroit by the 
Gotfredson Corporation, Ltd., of Canada, 
the amount involved being $1, 550,000. 

The repurchase of the Northern Bak- 
eries, Ltd., from the American Baking 
Corporation, the amount involved being 
from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000. 

The itemized schedules of the foreign 
issues of the second quarter, compiled 
by the Finance and Investment Division, 
are preliminary, and will be revised in 
the annual survey of the balance of in- 
ternational payments for 1927. The 
division would appreciate having any 
error pronght to. ite motte, tm to its notice. 


Currencies 


U. S. Trea: wry, Statement 
July 
(Made Public aly 5, 1927.) 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts 
Internal-revenu 
ceipts: 
Income tax ... 
Miscellaneous 
revenue 5% 
Miscellaneous receipts ais 


$2,067 ,689.02 
re- 


19,920.17 

internal 
1,247,183.25 
1,849,153.85 
5,183,946.29 
1,349,350.00 
234,057,409.85 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts. 2 
Balance previous day .. 


240,590,706.14 


Expenditures. 
General expenditures 
interest on public debt. . 
Refunds of receipts .... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in specia] ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund ‘ 
ivil service retirement 
fund 
[Investment 
TUNGE ,oes 


$6,031,3338.92 
1,141,605.24 
488,932.56 
4,216.08 


148,000.23 
42,340.04 


1,247,063.36 
of trust 


114,575.90 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 
Other public debt 
penditures 
Balance today ....esee- 


6,728,940.61 
ex- 
2,005,611.10 


231,861,154.43 


240,590,706.14 

accumulative figures, together 

with the comparative analysis of re. 

ceipts and expenditures for the month 

and for the year, are published each 
Monday. 


Carolina Company Seeks 
Water Power License 


The Lexington Water Power Company 
of Columbia, S. C., has made application 
to the Federal Power Commiésion for a 
license for a project on the Saluda 
River in Lexington, Saluda and New- 
berry Counties near Columbia, the Com- 
mission stated orally on July 2. 

The project consists of an earth-fill 
dam of about 8,000-foot crest line near 
Drehers Shoals and a cutoff embankment 
1,000 feet long, a reservoir with an area 
of 76 square miles, six penstocks and a 
power house with six 32,500-kilowatt 
units under a 183-foot head. The crest 
elevation of both the dam and the cutoff 
embankment is 372 feet. The initial de- 
velopment is for four of the six units 
in the powerhouse. Primary capacity is 
listed as 63,640 horsepower and installed 
capacity as 260,000 horsepower. 

The license was submitted in accord- 

ance with the terms of a preliminary per- 
mit issued on October 4, 1926, the Com- 

mission stated, 


Intermediate C odiate Credit Bar Banks Rec Record 
$65,470,802 in Loans and Rediscounts 


Consolidated Statement Shows $6,187,064 Advanced on 
Tobacco and $5,000,000 on Raisins. 


The total direct loans and rediscounts 
of the 12 Intermediate Credit Banks 
amounted on June 25, 1927, to $65,470,- 
802.08, the Federal Farm Loan Board 
has just announced. The loans amounted 
to $16,064,359.72 and the rediscounts 
$49,406,442.31. 

The total “rediscounts were classified 
by the Board as follows: 

Agricultural Credit Corporations, $29,- 
047,602,038; national banks, $32,112.64; 
State banks, $617,301.32; livestock loan 


and trust companies, $66,458.45. 
The total direct loans were classified 
by the Board as follows: 


Tobacco, $6,187,064.98; canned fruits 
and vegetables, $567,030.61; raisins, $5,- 
000,000; wool, $560,073.97; cotton, $2,- 
098,769.12; rice, $1,053,917.71; olive oil, 
$7,580; wheat, $450,000; coffee, $102,- 
459.23; prunes, $37,464.10. 

The full text of the Board’s 
ment follows: 


announce- 


Statement of rediscounts, direct loans and advances upon the respective com- 


modities of the 12 Federal Intermediate Credit Banks, as of June 25, 


1927, as 


shown by reports to the Federal Farm Loan Board: 


Direct Loans 
$875,000.00 
3,342,384.02 
135,000.00 
2,107,140.19 
1,857,480.03 
1,091,391.41 


ROE IO oa ca sty win ese " 
Baltimore ....... 
Columbia 
Louisville Pree Te reer 
New Orleans. cvcsces 
St. Louis .... 

St. Paul 

Omaha ... 

Wichita ... 

Houston 

Berkeley 

Spokane . 


eee eee eeeseser. 


CeCe wee ereer assess sees 


eeeeeeee 


eeceee Cee ereeeseresecess $16,064,359.72 


101,088.77 
456,490.00 


5,453,026.00 
645,359.30 


Total 
$1,425,835.18 
4,927,473.05 
7,402,546.24 
2,228,253.39 
7,286,970.45 
2,582,146.40 
6,175,044.23 
56,659. 09 | 
Lea 80 | 
73.89 
3 768. 63 
5,824,529.68 


Rediscounts 
$550,835.18 
1,585,089.03 
7,267,546.24 

121,113.20 
5,429,490.42 
1,490,754.99 
6,175,044.23 
5,255,570.82 
1,671,011.80 
7,050,2738.89 
7,630,742.63 
5,178,970.38 


5,38 

2,12 
7,050 
13,083 


$49,406,442.31 $65,470,802.03 


CLASSIFICATION OF REDISCOUNTS. 


Agri. Credit 


National State 


Corporations 


Springfield 
Baltimore 
Columbia 
Louisville 

New Orleans ... 
St. Louis 

St. Paul 

Omaha 


Houston 
Berkeley . 
Spokane 


Total 


New Orleans 


Wichita 
Houston 
Berkeley 


Classification of direct loans: 

Tobacco—Springfield, .$875,00; Balti- 
more, $3,239,924.79; Louisville, $2,072,- 
140:19; total, $6,187,064.98. 

Canned fruits and vegetables—Berke- 
ley, $390,030.61; Spokane, $177,000; to- 
tal, $567,030.61. 

Raisins—Berkeley, $5,000,000. 

Wool—Omaha, $101,088.77; Wichita, 
$6,490; Berkeley, $21,600; Spokane, $430,- 


$29,047 602 2.035 


sete terre ccccces COeeC Cero rrceccserecccecs 


$549,885.18 
1,277,707.79 
7,222,429,52 
67,406.12 
5,252,969.33 
1,247,325.76 
5,996,825.37 


305,723.19 
45,116.72 


88,718.86 


2,629.43 


3, 63 3f 3,328.27 
3,044,898.67 


$32,112.64 
L-S Loan 
Companies 


$617,801.82 


& Trust Co’s. 


147,760.80 
188,464.23 
89,500.00 
5,242,570.32 
1,292,342.39 
6,550,844.06 
3,997,414.36 
2,134,071.71 


$19,642,967.87 


895.20; total, $560,073.97. 
Cotton-—Columbia, $135,000; Louisville, 
$35,000; New Orleans, $1,857,480.03; St. 
Louis, $37,473.70; Berkeley, $33,815.39; 
total, $2,098,769.12. 
Rice—St. Louis, $1,053,917.71. 
Olive oil—Berkeley, $7,580. 
Wheat-—Wichita, $450,000. 
Coffee—Baltimore, $102,459.23. 
Prunes—Spokane, $37,464.10, 


64,800.40 





BEE 


; Number of reporting banks. 


| 
| 


companies, $19,642,967.87; savings banks | Loans and 





53,707.08 | 
10,597.65 | 
54,965.00 | 
| 30; 


2,000.00 | 


| 099,000 pieces for foreign governments 


YEARLY 


(inpex 


Municipal Revenues 


Federal Reserve Loans and Investments 


Of 668 Banks Show $87,000,000 Gain in Week 


Condition Statement as of June 29 Also Indicates an In- 


crease of $127,000,000 in Net Demand Deposits. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 


statement of 668 reporting member 


| banks in leading cities as of June 29, 


announced by the Board July 5, shows 
increases for the week of $87,000,000 in 
loans and investments, $127,000,000 in 
net demand deposits and $36,000,000 in 
borrowings from the Federal reserve 
banks. 

Loans on stocks and bonds, including 
U. S. Government obligations, were $62,- 
000,000 above the previous week’s total, 
increases of $54,000,000 in the New York 
district, $24,000,000 in the Boston dis- 
trict and $9,000,000 in the Philadelphia 
district being offset in part by a reduc- 
tion of $30,000,000 in the Cleveland dis- 
trict. “All other’ loans and discounts 
increased $28,000,000 and $11,000,000 at 
banks in the New York and Chicago dis- 
tricts, respectively, and $36,000,000 at all 
reporting banks. 

Holdings of U. S. securities declined 
$26,000,000 during the week, of which 
$20,000,000 was in the New York dis- 
trict. Holdings of other bonds, stocks 


District Total 
Loans and investments—total 20,768,208 
Loans and discounts—total.. 14,718,025 

118,838 

5,922,274 

8,676,913 

6,050,183 


Secured by U. S. Gov’t oblig. 
Secured by a and bonds 
All other loans & discounts. 
Investments—total ......... 


2,568,981 
3,481,202 
1,751,259 
270,312 

- 13,381,386 
6,212,099 
162,021 
1,086,297 
3,197,364 
308,565 


S. Gov’t securities 

Other bonds, stocks & secur.. 
Reserve bal. with F. R. B... 
Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits ... 
Time deposits ......... 
Government deposits . 
Due from banks 

Due to banks 

Bor. from F. R. B.—total... 


203,294 
150,271 
668 


Secured by U. S. Gov’t oblig. 
All other 


District 
Loans and investments—total... 


Loans and discounts—total 


Secured by U. S. Gov’t oblig. .... 
Secured by stocks and bonds 

All other loans & discounts ...... 
Investments—total 


Rich. 
- 670,051 


520,088 


4,211 
153,756 
362,121 
149,963 


155,902 


and securities were $14,000,000 larger 
than a week ago at all reporting mem- 
bers and $9,000,000 larger at reporting 
member banks in the Boston district. 

Net demand deposits increased $127,- 
000,000, the principal changes including 
increases of $129,000,000 and $30,000,- 
000 in the New York and Chicago dis- 
tricts, respectively, and a reduction of 
$49,000,000 in the Cleveland district. 
Time deposits were $26,000,000 higher 
than on June 22, most of the increase 
occurring in the Boston and San Fran- 
cisco districts. 

Borrowings from the Federal reserve 
banks were $36,000,000 above the previ- 
ous week’s figure, banks in the Boston. 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, St. Louis and 
New York districts reporting increases, 
while those in other districts reported 
small reductions. 

Following is the Board’s tabulated 
statement of the principal resources and 
liabilities of the 668 reporting member 
banks as of June 29, 1927, the figures 
which are in thousands of dollars are 
arranged by Federal Reserve Districts: 


New York Phila. 
7,838,416 1,194,656 


Cleve. 
2,060,735 


Boston 
1,467,814 


33,833 
2,549,428 
2,931,836 
2,323,319 


10,044 
403,712 
388,592 
392,308 


590,468 
777,520 
454,981 674,379 
285,147 
389,232 
128,947 
30,004 
1,040,390 
871,759 
17,766 
90,801 
235,816 
83,328 


103,832 
288,476 
80,866 
15,496 
758,434 
262,799 
21,094 
58,958 
165,841 


996,333 
1,326,986 
865,271 
73,753 
6,011,368 
1,471,696 
22,980 
124,767 
1,220,279 
73,483 


299,079 
98,910 
18,381 

906,512 

451,671 
22,373 
58,466 

158,608 
38,053 


63,150 

10,333 

91 
Atlanta 
614,890 


St. Louis 
701,665 


Chicago 
5,017,827 
495,217 2,214,741 500,069 
19,216 
one, 000 
1,253,525 
803 3086 


5,225 
106,870 
383,122 
119,673 


4,579 
199,555 
295,935 
201,596 


| UGS WOME: 65056-6358 catecededews 





; the United States Mints in the fiscal 
| year ending June 30, 1927, consisted of 


71,754 
78,209 
40,858 
13,545 

- 382,913 
. 230,214 

4,524 
54,485 
109,066 
7,608 


U. S. Gov’t securities 

ce bonds, stocks & secur 
Reserve balances with F. R. B. . 
Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits 

RING GRPOBUE oo 5éosi ca cles 
Government deposits . 

DUG THOM: DAWEN 2s. cdacvcdéccccs 


Borrowings from F. R. B.—total .. 


Secured by U. S. Gov’t oblig. .... 
All other 


4,066 
3,542 
67 
Minn. 
354,400 


District 
Loans and investments—total 
discounts—total 234,830 
Secured by U. S. Gov’t oblig. . 
Secured by stocks and bonds 


All other loans & discounts 
Investments—total 


2,599 
76,748 
155,483 

+» 119,570 


U. S. Gov’t securities 

Other bonds, stocks & secur. 
Reserve balances with F. R. B. . 
Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits ... 

Time deposits ........ e 
Government deposits ... 

Due from banks ....... 

Due to banks 

Borrowings from F. R. B.—total.. 


62,840 
56,730 
23,092 

5,739 


Secured by U. S. Gov’t oblig. . 
All other 


Number of reporting banks .... 


Production of Coin 


58,079 
61,594 
37,509 
11,207 
325,263 
240,043 
12,374 
65,403 
100,751 
15,298 


2,879 
12,419 
34 
Kans. Cy. 
624,309 


418,996 


4,336 
123,465 
291,195 
205,318 


99,096 
106,217 

53,920 

12,550 
490,314 
151,648 


9 St 


2,27 


112,071 
195,502 


323,981 
479,195 
235,351 
48,625 
1,816,388 
1,105,257 
19,159 
229,593 
498,705 
52,251 


36,867 

15,384 

97 
Dallas 
406,166 


314,232 


2,917 
78,540 
232,775 
91,934 


64,073 
27,861 
28,883 
10,160 
269,952 
109,734 
8,758 
54,564 
85,545 
2,074 


1,810 
264 
45 


76,867 
124,729 
48,577 
7,718 
401/509 
230,968 
2,480 
47,866 
129,781 
25,016 


14,996 
10,020 

31 

San Fran. 
1,817,279 


1,303,218 


6,993 
329,178 
967,047 
514,061 
271,167 
242,894 
109,075 

23,134 
773,141 
957,402 

26,170 
143,533 
221,413 

30,064 


12,352 
17,712 
58 


ee 


fiscal year just ended: 


Increased in Value 


Gold. 


Double eagles 
| Quarter eagles ....... 


Number of Pieces Turned Out 


by Mints in 1926-27 Below 
Output of 1925-26. 


The production of American coin in 


310,960,019 pieces with an aggregate 
value of $102,653,129.50, according to 
records for the fiscal year just made 
public by the Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of the Mint, Miss Mary M. 
O’Reilly. For the fiscal year ending June 
1926, output of the Mints amounted 
to 372,171,282 pieces, the value of which 
was $88,614,418. 


shown above, the Mints struck off 7,- 


| in the last 12 months, an amount varying 


Savings Banks | 


$1,658.05 | 


only slightly from the number produced 
for other governments in the preceding 
fiscal year. This figure included 500,000 


| pieces for Nicaragua turned last month. 


‘| 


$66,458.45 | the number of of pieces of all kinds struck 


| 
| 


! 


The output of the Mints for June, the 
last month of the fiscal year was shown 
to have been 14,531,400 pieces. These 
coins had a value of $4,321,090. They in- 
cluded 192,500 double eagles, 101,900 
silver dollars, 1,070,000 dimes, 3,263,000 
nickels and 9,904,000 pennies. 

In the following statement is shown 


Railroad Valuation 
Report Made Public 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 5 made public tentative valua- 
tion report on the St. Louis, Troy & 
Eastern Railroad, finding the final value 
for rate-making purposes to be $1,283,- 
888 as of 1919, 


' 
In addition to the domestic coinage 
| 
i 


One-cent 


Total gold 
Silver. 


Standard dollars 
Half dollars (Oregon Trail) . 
Half dollars (Bennington) . 
Quarter dollars 
RE dn nix visis Cc aoe 


Total silver 
Minor. 


Total minor 


Total domestic coinage ....3 


off by the United States Mints in the 


Pieces. 
4,142,000 
446,000 


4,588,000 


4,456,900 
148,085 
40,034 

- 18,072,000 


++ 49,606,000 


72,323,019 


Five-cent nickel ...... ASE 58,202,000 
bronze .... 


175,847,000 


__ 


234,049,000 
10,960,019 


Coinage Other Than United States. 


silver 


nickel 
nickel 


Guatemala, gold ..... 
Venezuela, silver 
Peru, silver 
Nicaragua, 
Peru, nickel 
Venezuela, 
Nicaragua, 
Nicaragua, bronze 


90,000 


+. 7,099,000 


Corporate Financing 


MU 


BOSTON 
200 Devonshire St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
300 Montgomery St. 
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Finance 


Costs of Governing 


Charleston, S. C., Are 


Given in 


Summary 


Department of Commerce 
Makes Public Statistics of. 


City Corporation for 
Fiscal Year 1926. 


The Department of Commerce has 
just announced a summery of the finan- 
cial statistics of the city corporation of 


Charleston, S. C., for the fiscal year end- 
ing December 31, 1926. In order to put 
the city of Charleston on a basis com- 
parable with those cities in which the 
schools are a part of the city corpora- 
tion, the figures here given include the 
transactions of the Board of Publie 
School Commissioners of Charleston for 
the fiscal year closing June 80, 1926. 


Per Capita Costs Increase. 


Expenditures: The payments for main- 
tenance and operation of the general de- 
partments of Charleston, S. C., for the 
fiscal year ending December 31, 1926, 
amounted to $1,549,140, or $20.91 per 
capita. In 1925 the comparative per 
capita for maintenance and operating of 
general departments was $20.86, and for 
1917, $13.19. Payments for the opera- 
tion of public service enterprises (water- 
works, markets, wharves, and abattoit) 
amounted to $794,330; interest on debt, 
$561,188; and outlays for permanent im- 
provements, including those for publie 
service enterprises, $1,069,063. The total 
payments, therefore, for expenses of gen- 
eral departments and public service en- 
terprises, interest, and outlays, including 
schools, were $3,973,721. 


Of this amount $59,036 represents 
payments by a city department or en- 
terprise to another on account of serv- 
ices. 


The total payments for the schools 
amounted to $482,582. Of this amount 
$423,714 represents the expenses for 
maintenance; $29,335, interest on debt; 
and $29,533, outlays. The totals include 
all payments for the year, whether made 
from current revenues or from the pro- 
ceeds of bond issues. 

Payments Exceed Receipts. 

Revenues: The total revenue receipts 
of Charleston for 1926, including schools, 
were $3,619,828, or $48.85 per capita. 
This was $715,170 more than the total 
payments of the year, exclusive of the 
payments for permanent improvements, 
but $353,893 less than the total payments 
including those for permanent improve- 
ments. 
school district amounted to $480,522. 

Of the total revenue receipts $59,036 
represents receipts from a city depart- 
ment or enterprise on account of servy- 
ices. 

Property taxes represented 43.9 per 
cent of the total revenue for 1926, 44,4 
per cent for 1925, and 72 per cent for 
1917. The increase in the amount of 
property taxes collected was 83.5 per 
cent from 1917 to 1925, and 0.2 per cent 
from 1925 to 1926. The per capita prop- 
erty taxes were $21.44 in 1926, $21.67 
in 1925, and $13.16 in 1917. 

Earnings of public service enterprises 
operated by the city represented 31.8 per 
cent of the total revenue for 1926, 33.4 
per cent for 1925, and 3.4 per cent for 
1917. 


Foreign Exchange | 


[By Telegraph.) 


New York, July 5. — The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 


lowing: 
July 5, 1927. 
In pursuance of the provtsions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 
Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga).. 
Bulsaria CO) i0c 6.00006 sacemen 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark).. 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Asia: 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 


14054 
1389 
-007229 
029622 
-2672 
4.8559 


-0391 
+2370 
-013398 
-4007 
1744 
-0553 
-2586 
1125 
-0502 
-006083 
1711 
-2679 
-1925 
-017576 


-6438 
-6400 
-6196 
6504 
, 4884 
-4519 
-4392 
-4358 
3614 
-4741 
5596 


-998488 
1.000094 
-463833 
-996218 


-9648 
1172 
1204 
9913 


(Chefoo tael) 

(Hankow tael).. 
(Shanghai tael)... 
(Teintsin tael)...... 
(Hong Kong dollar). 
China (Mexican dollar).... : 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 
China (Yuan 7? 

India (rupee). gh ats: acta Seat 
Japan (yen) 

Singapore (s. S.) (dollar)... 
North America: 

Canada (dollar).........sseeee 
Cuba (peso). 
Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland (dollar). . 
South America: 
Argentina (peso) (geld), 
Brazil (milreis).. oceesae 
Celle EOORRy- Aeneas kanes eecces 
Uruguay (peso) 


eee ewww erece eeeet 


Investment Bonds 


PUBLIC UTILITY INDUSTRIAL 


=> 


Inquiries Invited 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Founded 1876 


YORK 


44 Wall Street 


LOS ANGELES 
1000 California Bank Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICA 
1515 Locust St. aon 


231 So. La Salle St, 


Sa oa ASRS REN I Nae: 


The revenue receipts for the. 
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Taxation: 


Non-Exigent Notes 


_ As Invested Capital 


Court Finds Advances Were 
Made in Lieu of Formal 
‘Declaration of 


Dividends. 


P. Garvan, INc., v. Ropert 0. EATON, 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE; 
Unitep States District CouRT FoR 
THE DistRICT OF CONNECTICUT; No. 
2987. 

Notes, to be included in invested 
capital for tax purposes, must be 
-current and exigent obligations, the 
District Court for the District of 
Connecticut held herein, construing 
Section 207 of the 1917 Revenue Act, 
and Sections $25 and $26 of the 1918 
Act. 2 

The publication of the full text of 
the opinion was begun in the issue of 
July 5, and is concluded as follows: 
The moneys which were so withdrawn 

by the Garvans and which were repre- 

gented by the demand notes above enu- 
merated, were not moneys which were 
“ used by them in the prosecution of the 
corporate business. They were moneys 
which went into the pockets of the Gar- 
vans for their own personal use; uses 
which had no connection of any kind 

‘with the corporate affairs. 

' In spite of this, however, the Secre- 

tary of the corporation testified that 

“Subsequent to 1916 was the war pe- 

riod and the fluctuation in the market 

values of material in which P. Garvan 
dealt was so great that in order to con- 
serve all the asscts of the corporation 
it was deemed inadvisable to pay any 
dividends and to build up a surplus, due 
to the fact that the prices and commodi- 
ties were changing so rapidly they didn’t 
know just how much capital they would 
need to carry on the business. 

“Q=«And for the reason they didn’t 
undertake to distribute all their assets 
as they had done in prior years? 

A. That was the reason.” 


Testimony Found 
To Be Disingenuous 
I find that this testimony is disin- 


genuous. The plain fact is that reserves | 


of surplus are not built up by the process 
of extracting the funds from the corpo- 
ration. To physically pay out corporate 
funds and to substitute therefor non-in- 
terest bearing promissory notes, upon 
which, for a period of years, not a single 
payment has been made, is indeed a cu- 
rious method of building up a reserve. 
It will serve no useful purpose to dis- 
‘guss the question as to whether the 
‘amounts withdrawn by the Garvan 
“brothers ever constituted cash paid in, 
or paid-in surplus. The gist of the prob- 


Jem consists in the determination of the | ult t wh 
they participate being the commissions 


status of these amounts after they were 
corporeally segregated from the rest of 
the corporate property. The contention 
of the plaintiff is that these notes are 
corporate assets and that because they 
are corporate assets, they constitute 
“invested” capital within the meaning 
of the Revenue Acts. With this sugges- 
tion I find myself unable to agree. 

The practicalities of the situation at 
bar indicate the existence of a co-part- 
nership in the guise of a corporation— 
a co-partnership composed of two indi- 
viduals having equal interests. That 
these gentlemen could in fact withdraw 
the corporate funds and still continue the 
status of these funds as invested capi- 
_ tal, seems to me to be clearly incon- 

‘sistent. 

The notes which were substituted for 
the funds which were withdrawn, I find 
to be pro forma obligations only. The 
fact that 10 years have elapsed in the 
first instance and six years in the last 
instance, and that not a dollar has been 
paid to the corporation on account of 
the notes, when viewed in connection 
with the personnel and organization of 
the corporation, is quite conclusively in- 
dicative of their real nature. It serves 
not to say that they have been carried 
as assets on the corporate books of ac- 
count, and that corporate credit state- 
ments have been rendered in which they 
are so declared. If corporate creditors 
have been led to believe that these notes 
are active assets, it does not follow that 
a Court must trail along with them. 


Invested Capital 
Is Employed in Business 


The spirit of the Revenue Act is re- 
plete with the idea that invested capital 
is capital employed in the corporate 
business. It is true that a promissory 
note may be regarded as invested capi- 
tal, but it will be found that wherever 
it has been so regarded, it constituted 
a current exigent obligation, and repre- 
sented an actual undertaking to pay for 
corporate stock, or that it was discount- 
able paper given in regular course in 
payment of corporate property. 

The notes in question belong to neither 
class. I find them to be nothing but a 
transparent device for distributing sur- 
plus funds without appearing to do so. 

English & Mersick Co, v. Eaton, 7 
Fed. (2d) 54, is cited by the plaintiff 
in support of its case. A careful read- 
ing of that case will serve to enforce 
the lesson that the terminology of ac- 
counting practice will not be permitted 
to obfuscate the interpretation of the 
revenue statutes. 

That case presented a situation prac- 
tically the reverse of the one at bar. 
There, instead of pro forma obligations, 
there were pro forma divisions of sur- 
plus. The divisions never had an actual 
existence. They could not have had an 
actual existence without destruction of 
the corporate business. In that case, the 
Burplus was represented by plant, fix- 
tures, and stock in trade—all of which 
@ontinued to be used in the corporate 
business, in spite of a verbal distribu- 
tion thereof to stockholders. There hav- 

been no real distribution, there hav- 
been no real separation of this sur- 
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Livestock 


Petitioner Upheld 
On Two Contentions 


Ruling by Board of Tax Ap- 
peals Reverses Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. 


Lee Live Stock CoMMiIssi0ON COMPANY 
vy. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE, BOARD OF Tax APPEALS, No. 280. 
Personal service classification was 

granted by the Board of Tax Appeals 

herein to a livestock commission com- 

pany on the ground that cattle sales did 

not sufficiently involve the use of capital 

as to be a material income-producing 
factor. 

Salaries, the Board held, may not be 
deducted as expenses unless paid or in- 
curred or accrued. A deduction claimed 
for an alleged bad debt was disallowed 
in the absence of proof of worthlessness. 

The petitioner’s claim for special as- 
sessment was not considered in view of 
the holding that it was entitled to a 
personal service classification. 

Anan Raymond, for the petitioner, and 
John D. Foley, and L. C. Mitchell, for 
the commissioner. 


The findings of fact and the opinion 
follow: 

The petition alleges three errors on 
the part of» the Commissioner: First, 
the denial to the petitioner of classifica- 
tion as a personal service corporation; 
second, the disallowance of deductions 
from income of salaries adnittedly 
neither paid nor authorized during the 
taxable years; and third, the disallow- 
ance for deduction of an alleged bad 
debt. In addition to the issues thus 
raised, the petitioner contends that it 
is entitled to special assessment, the 
claim to which has not been heretofore 
asserted. 

Findings of Fact: The petitioner, a 
corporation, is a member of the Omaha 
Live-Stock Exchange, a voluntary asso- 
ciation organized to regulate and facili- 
tate the sale of livestock at the stock 
yards at South Omaha, Nebr. All mem- 
bers of the association adhere to and 
are bound by the rules of the excharge 
and in general all transact their busi- 
ness in the same way. Some of the 
member organizations are partnerships 
and some are corporations. The rules 
of the exchange are equally applicable 
to corporations and partnerships. All 
firms are what are known as livestock 
commission firms, and all of them, in- 
cluding the petitioner herem, buy and 
sell livestock strictly on a commission 
basis, having themselves no interest 
whatever in the livestock so bought or 
sold, their only remuneration or gain 
as the result of the transactions in which 


earned in their capacity as agents -for 
the owners or purchasers. 


Rules Governing 
Settlements Cited 

It is provided in the rules of the ex- 
change that payments for cattle sold or 
purchased must be made on the day of 
sale or purchase if the transaction 
consummated before 2 o’clock of 
day. 

If the sale made after 2 o'clock, 
the payment is deferred automatically 
until the following day. In such in- 
stances the member organizations fre- 
quently advance to the seller of the live- 
stock, by their own check, the amount 
due him less commissions and 
charges incident the sale. 
amounts so are paid 


is 


that 


is 


other 
Such 
the 


to 


advanced to 


firm making the advances not later than | 


the day following the sale, all sales be- 
ing on the basis of “spot cash,” and the 
24-hour delay in the case of sales made 
after 2 o'clock is due only to the rule 
of the exchange made for its protection 
in the conduct of its clearing house 


| through which all purchases and sales 


are cleared and handled. 

The stock of the petitioner consisted 
of shares of the total par value of 
$7,250. 

Lee, the president, owned an interest 
in four or five firms engaged in the 
same business in other cities. During 
the fall of each year he would spend 
approximately two months in Omaha, 
actively participating in the business of 
the petitioner. It was his practice to 
make some four or five trips to Omaha 


| during each year to consult with the 
| other 


stockholders, advise them with 
reference to the conduct of the business, 
and familiarize himseif with the condi- 
tion of the business and the market at 
Omaha. He devoted a considerable 


! amount of time to the other organiza- 


tions mentioned. It was his practice 
each year to travel over the country 
calling upon prospective purchasers and 
sellers in an effort to induce them to ship 
their livestock to, or purchase their live- 
stock from, one of the organizations in 
which he was interested. It frequently 
happened that livestock consigned to one 
of these organizations would, because of 
market conditions, be diverted from 
the organization to which it was shipped 
and sold by another of the group operat- 
ing in a city where the market condi- 
tions were more favorable. So far as 
the records disclose, no one of the vari- 
ous organizations in which Lee was in- 
terested received a preference over the 
others. It was the practice of the other 
members of the petitioners corporation to 
make three or four trips to Kansas City 
for the purpose of consulting Lee, pro- 
plus from the corporate property, that 
surplus continued to remain invested 
capital. 

In the case at bar, I find a real dis- 
tribution of surplus, without the 
formality of a declaration of dividends, 
Judgment may therefore be entered for 
the defendant, with costs to abide the 
event. Counsel may submit findings in 
accordance with this opinion. 

June 2, 1927. 


the 


| possesses a larere number of friends and 
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Mining Roya Ities 


usion Is Denied | Personal Service Classification Granted on Appeal 
Of Livestock Commission Company in Tax Levied 


curing his advice, and determining upon 
the business policy of the petitioner. 
Both Smith and Blanchard devoted their 
entire time and efforts to the business 
of the petitioner. 

For both of the taxable years the pe- 
titioner filed its returns as a personal 
service corporation, 

The balance sheet indicates that the 
coporation loaned to various individuals 
substantial amounts of money and this 
action by it is one of the reasons as- 
signed by the Commfssioner for his dis- 
allowance of the claim for classification 
as a personal service corporation. The 
petitioner herein had no money of its 
own to loan. The loans which appear 
upon the books of the corporation were 
loans of money belonging to A. D, 
Smith, the treasurer, and his mother, 
Henrietta I. Smith. These loans were 
made through the corporation and ac- 
counts thereof kept on its books as a 
matter of convenience and accommoda- 
tion to Smith and his mother. The cor- 
poration over a period of 10 years de- 





rived a total income from this source 
of something under $1,200. This amount 
accumulated as the result of small dif- 
ferences which arose ‘through the mak- 
ing of loans and was permitted by Smith 
to pass to the credit of the corporation 
as a compensation for the services of the 
corporation in providing bookkeeping fa- 
cilities, etc. 


Loans Indicated 
On Balance Sheet 


Sometimes Smith found that he was 
possessed of sufficient funds to make the 
loans which he desired and the note of 
the petitioner imdorsed by Smith or his 
mother was given to the banks in order 
to secure the additional amounts needed 
by him, and the credit of the corporation 
was thus pledged as security for the 
moneys thus procured for Smith and his 
mother. The petitioner corporation did 
not follow the practice of many similar 
commission houses, of making loans to 
its patrons, the only loans appearing on 
its books being those made for and on 
behalf of Smith and his mother. 


Friendship Noted 
As Factor of Success 

The success of a commission house de- 
pends to a very large extent upon the 
individual members thereof each of whom 


acquaintances who transact their~ busi- 
ness with the organization by reason of 
their friendship for the members and 
their confidence in the ability amd in- 
tegrity of all the members. The centact 
of the organization with its patrons is 
entirely through the members who act 
in the capacity of agents for the pur- 
chasers, and who, in the absence of the 
member, took charge of and handled the 
business in the yards. Each of these 
salesmen had friends and acquaintances 
and each attracted to the petitioner a 
small amount of business. 


In some instances the petitioner, in 
common with other like organizations, 
assisted the purchasers of cattle in bor- 
rowing sufficient money to make the pur- 
chase., This assistance was rendered 
either by arranging for banks to loan 
the money directly to the purchaser or 





by a similar arrangement with the en- 
dorsement of the petitioner upon the 
notes. The notes in every instance where 
the petitioner’s name was indorsed 
thereon, were secured by a chattel mort- 
gage upon the cattle purchased and the 
feed which would be required until they 
were ready for resale. No profit accrued 
to the petitioner by reason of these 
financing operations, its only source of 
income being from commissions and the 
small amount derived from the service 
rendered to Smith and his mother. 


Higher Salaries 


Not Authorized 

In the cases of Smith and Blanchard, 
salaries would have been increased had 
it not been for the belief that the peti- 
tioner was entitled to classification as a 
personal service corporation. EXach of 
these men could have, during the years 
in question, commanded a salary of $10,- 
000 per year measured by the scale of 
salaries paid to like organizations for 
similar services. No salaries were au- 
thorized in excess of the amounts paid. 

In November of. 1919, one Allison, a 
cattle shipper and a customer of the pe- 
titioner, drew a draft upon the peti- 
tioner for the sum of $5,800. The pe- 
titioner, believing that Allison had 
shipped cattle for sale on the Omaha 
market, honored the draft. Allison had 
shipped no cattle, and when later one 
of the representatives of the petitioner 
called upon him at his home at Hay 
Springs, Nebr., it was found that the 
money which he had thus procured had | 
been paid to the bank in that town in 
satisfaction of his indebtedness to the 
bank. In May, of 1920, Allison exe- 
cuted and delivered to the petitioner a 
chattel mortgage upon certain livestock 
and a second mortgage upon 480 acres 
of land in western Nebraska. The pe- 
titioner, in its return for 1919, made no 
claim for a deduction on account of this 
transaction with Allison. Some _ time 
during the fall or winter of 1920, ap- 
proximately $200 was realized upon the 
sale of the cattle covered by the chattel 
mortgage. In 1924 the second mortgage 
was sold for $100. During 1919 and 
subsequent years, Allison was in very 
straightened financial cireumstances. We 
are unable to ascertain what property 
he had other than that covered by the 
mortgage, or whether there was any 
reasonable prospect of collecting the re- 
mainder of the indebtedness. 


7 

Petitioner Upheld 
On Classi fication 

Opinion by Mr. Green: The respondent 
opposes the classification of the petitioner 
as a personal service corporation upon 
two grounds: First, that capital was a 
material income-producing factor; and, 





second, that one of the principal stock- 
holders, namely, Lee, was not regularly | 


Deductions Refused 


On Unpaid Salaries 


Claims of 
Lee Livestock Commis 
sion Company. 


Decisioms Made on 


engaged in the active conduct of the af- 
fairs of the corporation. After a care- 
ful examination of all the evidence we are 
unable to find that the petitioner de- 
rived any 


material amount of income 
from the use of capital. It does appear 
that Smith and his mother used the cor- 
poration extensively in the conduct of 
their private loan business. It likewise 
appears that in some instances they used 
the credit of the corporation in the fur- 


|therance of their private business, But, 


inasmuch as the corporation derived no 
profit from the loan business of the 
Smiths for the use of the corporate 
credit in that connection, we perceive no 
reason therein for disallowing the classi- 
fication. 

The second objection raised by the 
Commissioner would seem to have in it 
some merit. Lee owned approximately 
27 per cent of the stock, and by virtue 
of such ownership must be held to be 
one of the principal stockholders. We 
cannot from the recor determine what 
proportion of his time Lee devoted to 
the petitioner corporation. In fact it 
would appear that an acecruate deter- 
mination of such proportion was well- 
nigh impossible inasmuch as Lee’s activi- 
ties seemed at all times to be directed 
towards the building up of all of the 
businesses in which he was interested, 
each of which was the com mnission house 
and each of which was likely to receive 
shipments of livestock from those with 
whom Lee cameincontact. Except when 
Lee was actually participating in the 
buying and selling of livestock for ona 
of the other houses at the yards in the 
city where the house was _ located, it 
would seem that he was working for the 
interest Of all, andinasmuch as his activi- 
ties were constantly producing results 
for the petitioner as well as the other 
commission houses, and inasmuch as his 
efforts Were at all times, im part at least, 
directed towards the upbuilding of the 
petitioner’s business, we are unable to 
hold that he was not regularly engaged 
in the active conduct of the affairs of the 
petitioner corporation, and we therefore 
conclude that the petitioner jis entitled 
to be classified as a personal service cor- 
poration. 

The respondent, both in his brief and 


jin his argument, cited the case of Hub- 


bard-Ragsdale Co. v. Deam, 15 Fed. (2d) 
410, in support of his contention that the 
petitioner was not a personal service 
corporation. The facts im that case are 
to be distinguished from the facts in 
this case in some material respects. In 
that case the court found that the plain- 
tiff did mot render a personal service. 
Our conclusion, based of Course on the 
record im this proceeding, is just the 
contrary. There the plaimtiff purchased 
livestock for it: customers with its own 
funds and shipped the livestock to the 
purchaser, attaching a sigcht draft for 
the purchase price té6 the bill of lading. 
The petitioner here extended credit to 
no one except the Smiths, and as the 
record shows, it earned @ negligible in- 
come from this source. The court in 
the Ragsdale case, supra, based its opin- 
ion principally upon a set of facts the 
parallel of which is not ‘found in this 
case. It is true that when the petitioner 
sold cattle (and such salese=ewere all for 
“spot cash”), it, the sai ce day, gave to 
the seller its check for the sale price, 
less commissions, when in some in- 
stances, if the sale was made after 2 p. 
m., it ‘would not collect the purchase 
price umtil the next day. We do not 
regard this as such a use of capital as 
would warrant us in denying to the peti- 
tioner the classification as a personal 
service Corporation. The respondent’s at- 
tention in this regard was that the loans, 
above referred to, indicated that capital 
was a material inome producing factor. 


Deduction Not Allowed 
For Salaries Not Paid 


The second allegation of error relates 
to the disallowance of certain deductions 
from income to which it is claimed the 
petitioner is entitled by w3eason of the 
fact that the salaries paid by it were 
smaller than those paid to officers of 
other corporations rendering a like serv- 
ice and smaller than the petitioner’s of- 
ficers miight have obtained from other 
corporations as compensation for similar 
services. It is admitted that no such 
salaries were authorized or paid and 
there is mo provision of the statute which 
permits the deduction of salaries which 
are neither paid no: 
crued. 

There seems to be little merit in the 
petitioner’s contention that it is entitled 


incurred, nor aec- 


amount which it paid owt to Allison. 
The statute requires that the debt be 
ascertained to be worthless and charged 
off within the taxable year. The record 
is entirely silent as to a charge-off, and 
while it does not appear that Allison 
was 1m_ straightened fimancial circum- 
stances, we cannot conclude therefrom 
that the debt was vorthless. The peti- 
tioner, even as late as 1924, made a col- 
lection on this account and there is noth- 
ing to indicate that at some time in the 
future the unpaid balance may not be 
recovered. 

The fourth issues arises out of peti- 
tioner’s claim that it is emtitled to spe- 
cial assessment, and it is wmnecessary to 
give consideration thereto since we have 
concluded that the petitiomer is entitled 
to classification as a personal service 
corporation. 

Judgment willbe entered after 15 days’ 
notice wnder Rule 60, 


dune 24, 1927, 


to a deduction in the year 1919 of the | 
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“So-Called Royalties” Classed as Income 
By Pennsylvania Jurist in Coal Case 


>» 
Decision of Judge Dickinson Also Points Out Priority of 
Federal Law Over State in This Instance. 


Kate W. ROSENBERGER V. BLAKELEY D. 
McCauGHN, COLLECTOR; 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

In the construction of a tax law of the 
United States ‘‘so-called royalties” are 
income, Judge Dickinson of the District 
Court of the United States for the East- 
ern District of Pennsylvania held herein. 

It was also held that courts of the 
United States in construing such a law 
need not follow the law of the State in 
which the land is situated. 

The opinion of the court follows: 

The conclusion reached in this case is 
in effect to sustain the demurrer, 

This step in the pending cause is to 
take advantage of the opportunity af- 
forded by the Pennsylvania Practice Act 
of 1915 to have questions of law which 
arise out of the statement of claim de- 
termined in advance of trial. —The ques- 
tion here raised is a very definite and 
clear cut one but it is the kind of a ques- 
tion which some would look upon as a 
question of fact and others as a ques- 
tion of law, and again one which is often 
characterized as a mixed question of law 
and fact. It is really one of those ques- 
tions which has a double aspect and may 
be viewed either as a question of fact 
or of law accordingly as you choose your 
viewpoint. Trial fact findings may be 
well analyzed into findings of evidentiary 
facts and ultimate fact findings inferred 
therefrom. The latter class are essen- 
tially facts although inferred by being 
logically deduced from the evidentiary 
facts. 

Definition of Income. 


If the evidentiary facts are’ in con- 
troversy, the ultimate facts must be 
found by the trier of facts, but if the 
evidentiary facts are admitted, then the 
inference to be drawn therefrom may be 
regarded as a question of law, if only one 
inference is permissible. The practical 
test of this is that In the latter case 
there might be a directed verdict. It is 
im this narrow sense that the question 
is one of law but it is such in a very 
practical sense. Here the evidentiary 
facts are not in dispute and the question 
becomes the kind of a question of law. 
Stated in the form of a question of law, 
it is whether a verdict. should be di- 
rected for the plaintiff or defendant, it 
being conceded that it should be for one 
or the other. Stated in the form of an 
ultimate fact finding, it is whether the 
moneys which came to the plaintiff came 
as income from a capital investment or 
came as the return or restoration of a 
capital sum which had been put out for 
employment. More concisely stated, did 
the money come as the return from cap- 
ital or the return of the capital itself? 

The controlling question as presented 
by the plaintiff is whether a coal operat- 
ing company pays what it pays for coal 
purchased in place or pays as lessee rent 
for the land from which the coal is 
taken? 

The question as presented by the de- 
fendant is whether the moneys received 
by this plaintiff under the special facts 
of this case is taxable nét income within 
the meaning of the tax laws? 

One difficulty in finding the meaning 
of the law we are now considering is 
that being addressed to people in gen- 
eral its language must be construed as 
that of common speech and in common 
speech the word “income” has no defi- 
nite meaning. This in turn is because 
the same word is used by different peo- 
ple, under different circumstances and at 
different times to convey different mean- 
ings. The thought common to all uses 
of the word is that of product but what 
is product is sometimes found in the 
light of sound economics and cosetimes 
Without it. The differentiation seems to 
be dictated by the source of the income. 
The man in trade, manufacturing or 
commercial, Who withdrew from his busi- 
ness all the profits without withholding 
something for amortization, depreciation, 
Wear and tear, reserve or other assurance 
of the integrity of his capital, would be 
said by any business man to be with- 
drawing more than the net income from 
the business and to be making inroads 
upon his capital and results would soon 
confirm this judgment. When, however, 
2 man, who is in the receipt of interest 
on so-called ‘‘imvestments” or “personal 
earnings,” does precisely what the pru- 


dent business man does by providing 
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’ 
through insurance or a saving fund pro- 
tection from depletion of investments or 
loss of earning power or other cause of 
diminution of his “product” every one 
would say that he was making a pro- 
vision for the future out of his “income.” 
It cannot be said that the distinction is 
wholly arbitrary but the line is often 
difficult to draw as when any one is 
called upon to determine what is income 
and what is capital when accretions come 
to be awarded to a life tenant or a re- 
mainderman. 

The ‘real truth is that there is nuch 
of the ipse dixit in every such ruling 
but at the same time it is guided by the 
conditions under which it is made. Ina 
broad general view of the question in 
the abstract what is income would seem 
to lend itself to an easy answer but diffi- 
culties arise when we come to the par- 
ticular and the concrete under practical 
conditions, The man who lays out his 
capital in such a way as that the return 
he gets exhausts in a shorter or longer 
time his entire investment makes a mis- 
take if he deems the whole return to be 
net income and allows nothing for amor- 
tization purposes because he finds that 
what he had been receiving was not all> 
a return received from his capital but 





Invested Capital 


was also in large part a return of his 
capital. 

This, however, is not always true un- 
der what may seem to be like conditions, 
The owner of land of no value except for 
oil, coal or other mineral which may be 
taken from it, who turns it over to an 
operating company finds when it is 
turned back to him that he has been 
receiving not a rent or other return for 
his land but has been getting in install- 
ments the purchase price of what he 
had sold, On the other hand, an owner 
of timber land which had a high value 
for agricultural or residential purposes 
might sell the standing timber to 3 \1m- 
ber company to be taken off and recyive 
back land of as high or higher value 
than before. So likewise the owner of 
land having a deposit of brick clay but 
which had become “ripe for develop- 
ment” purposes might sell the clay in 
order by its removal to bring his lands 
to the level of the streets ready to be 
laid out through it. 

Tests for Income. 

Every landowner who sells the ma- 
terial in a building which isin the way 
of a full utilization of the land does so 
in the economic belief that the work of 
removal is an improvement. The eco- 
nomic test would doubtless be whether 
the timber, clay, buildings or their ma- 
terial was worth more or less than the 
cost of removal or expressed in other 
terms whether the land cleared was 
worth more or less than before. As be- 
tween a possessor and a reversioner or 
remainderman the legal question would 
perhaps be one of waste.. Assuming an 
economic gain from the two sources of 
an enhanced value of the land, because 
of the new use, and the proceeds of what 
was taken from the land to adapt it to 
the new use, is the latter an “income” 
or the purchase price of what was sold? 
Precisely the same question is presented 
in reverse when a landowner lays out 
money on the land. The test here com- 
monly applied is whether the money ex- 
pended was laid out in “improvements” 
or for “repairs.” Every manufacturer 
uses the same kind of judgment when he 
figures on the cost of his product. The 
question of whether the profit is large or 
small, how much is the ‘income 
whether there is any, is largely in the 
hands of him who figures. There is no 
escape from this arbitrary element in the 
judgment reached. We get what is again 
essen®™e*ily the same kind of a question 
(and indeed it is presented in the in- 
stant case) where one receives an “in- 
come” from an investment in a mining 
or other company the source of whose 
“income” may dry up. The source of the 
income of the stockholder is the dividend 
declared on the stock and this ‘in turn 
is declared out of the net profits of the 
company which is only another name 
for its net income. We thus get the 
thought that what is net income in the 
tax sense when received by one person 
may not be net income as it reaches the 
hand of another. This distinction has 
likewise an almost wholly arbitrary 
basis but we do not see how it could 
be held otherwise without holding that 
not to be income which is derived from 
a source which may cease to,yield. 

To be continued in the issue of 

July 7. 
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Pacific 


$852.40. Sail from Seattle direct 
to Yokohama via the American Mail 
Line or from Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco via the Dollar Steamship Line for 
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Commerce 


Exports of Wheat 
Flour Gain 750,000 


Barrels in Year 


Increase Shown in Face of 
Foreign Government's Ef- 
forts to Foster Their 
Milling Industry. 


In a report just issued by the Food- 
stuffs Division of the Department of 
Commerce it is shown that United States 
exports of wheat flour gained last year 
by nearly 750,000 barrels despite the 
efforts being made by foreign govern- 
ments to foster their domestic milling 
industries. Following is the full text of 
the report: 

United States exports of wheat flour 
increased from 11,118,808 barrels in 1925 
to 11,850,322 barrels in 1926, a gain of 
731,514 barrels. 

During the first five months of 1926 
we exported a total of 3,531,000 barrels, 
while for the same period of 1927 the 
amount exported was 4,870,000 barrels, 


an increase of 1,339,000 barrels which is | 


considerably greater than the total in- 
crease for the year 1926 over 1925. 


The four best customers of the United 
States for wheat flour are the United 
Kingdom, Netherlands, Cuba and Ger- 
many, in the order named, with Brazil 
occasionally displacing Germany. Cuba 
is, however, probably our steadiest and 
most dependable customer in that the 
amounts taken vary very little from 
month to month and year to year, her 
purchases averaging pretty close to 
100,000 barrels per month. 

There has recently been a marked ten- 
dency on the part of certain European 
countries, notably Germany and Greece, 
to try to build up their own milling in- 
dustry, and keep out foreign flour by the 
imposition of heavy import duties on 
flour. In spite of the fact that the im- 
port duty on United States flour enter- 
ing Germany is approximately $2.25 per 
barrel, our exports to Germany for the 
first five months of 1927 were 250,000 
barrels as conipared with 109,000 barrels 
for the same period last year. 

Other notable increases occurred in 
shipments to the United Kingdom, 
Netherlands, Denmark and Finland. 


Master Specification 
For Semipaste Revised 


Revision of the United States Govern- 
ment master specification for semipaste 


Canal. 
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a4and ready-mixed black paint was an- | 


nounced on June 30 by the Bureau of 
Department of Commerce. 


Bureau of Standards Circular No. 94, 
third edition, contains the latest Govern- 
ment master specification for semipaste 
and ready-mixed black paint. 

This revised specification was pre- 
pared by the Technical Committee on 
Paint of the Federal Specifications Board 
and covers the important chemical and 
physical characteristics of the pigment 
of semipaste and of ready-mixed paint. 
Detail methods of sampling and testing 
are included. 


The circular may be obtained from the | 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- | 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., | 


at 5 cents per copy. 


Coin Controlled Machines 


Reported in Wider Use | 


United States exports of coin con- 
trolled machines, including all types of 
vending and slot machines, and coin- 
handling. machines, including money 
changers, coin-counting, and coin-wrap- 
ping machines, amounted to more than 
$100,000 for each class during 1926, the 
Specialties Division, Department of 
Commerce, has just announced. The 
statement, in full text, continues: 

The use of modern labor-saving ma- 
chinery is increasing rapidly throughout 
the world and for this reason, it is be- 
lieved that growing exports may be ex- 
pected for co'n-controlled and coin ‘ian- 
dling apparatus. It would seem logical 
to expect those markets where standards 
of living are rapidly improving to re- 
spond first to the introduction and actual 
demonstration of such devices. 

‘ 


Rising Demand Is Noted 
For Hosiery in Australia 


Growing demand for American hosiery 
in Australia is shown in a statement just 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce, based upon a report from J. B. 
Foster, assistant trade commissioner at 
Sydney, Australia. The statement, in full 
text, follows: 

Full-fashioned pure silk hosiery im- 
ported from the United States is in 
heavy demand in Australia. The most 
popular colors are peach, nude, and other 
flesh shades. There is also a decided 
demand evidenced now for men’s fancy 
half-hose in the higher grades from the 
United States. 

American hosiery containing a mix- 
ture of wool and silk and having a fancy 
design is being sold in good quan- 
tity and is most popular throughout 
Australia, 


Applications for Power 
Projects Total 97 in Year 


Ninety-seven applications for permits 
or licenses for power projects were re- 
ceived by the Federal Power Commission 
durjng the fiscal year ending June 30, as 
compared with 102 received during the 
previous year, the Commission an- 
nounced on July 5. 

The full text of the statement follows: 
_ Thirteen applications for permit or 
license under the Federal water power 
act were filed with the Commission dur- 
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Tolls Collected at Panama Canal Total 
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$1,038,301 for First 15 Days of June 


Levies Reported as Made on 239 Commercial Ships ‘and 
Nine Launches. 


A total collection of $1,038,301.83 in | aggregated $1,038,227.05, 


tolls was realized by the Panama Canal 
during the first 15 days of June of this 
year, from 255 coramercial vessels and 
nine small launches which transited the 
Canal, the Office of the Panama Canal 
in Washington announced July 5 in a 
statement. The daily average collec- 
tions were $69,215.13, the statement said, 
and the daily average transits of com- 
mercial vessels, 15,93. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

During the first 15 days of June, 1927, 
239 commercial vessels and nine small 
nonseagoing launches transited the 
Tolls on the commercial vessels 
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Rayon Imports Gain | Cotton Consumption 


In Quality and Value 


New High Record Made in 
May, With Receipts of 
1,798,527 Pounds. 


A new high record for rayon imports, 
largely coming from Italy, was reached 
in May, acording to a statement July 
5 by the Textile Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce. Improvement 
in the quality of this silk substitute is 
also noted. 

Following is the full text: 


United States imports of rayon in May 
were the largest on record, totaling 
1,798,527 pounds valued at $1,428,512, as 
compared with 1,518,320 pounds valued 
at $1,212,112 imported in April. 

Italy continued to be the largest sup- 
plier with 715,426 pounds, France with 
473,360 pounds, the Netherlands with 
248,260 pounds, and Germany with 177,- 
082 pounds, being the other important 
sources of supply. 

There has been an exceptional demand 
for rayon this year and it is reported 
that the largest producers are sold up 
to the end of July. The generally bet- 
ter position of the industry is said to be 
due in a large measure to the improved 
quality of rayon yarn and to a market 
increase in consumption for use in mix- 
ture fabrics with the other basic fibers. 


Porto Rico Enlarges 
Its Trade Overseas 


Increase Attributed Chiefly to 
Higher Price of Sugar Re- 
cently Prevailing. 


Marked increase in Porto Rico’s trade 
overseas is reported by the Department 
of Commerce in a statement just made 
public, based upon advices from the 
American Trade Commissioner, H. P. 
MacGowan, at San Juan. 

The statement, in full text, follows: 


The overseas trade of Porto Rico dur- 
ing the first 10 months of the fiscal year 
1926-27 increased markedly over the 
corresponding period of the fiscal year 
1925-26. The total value of Porto Rican 
exports during the period July-May of 
1926-27 reached $167,384,242, as com- 
pared with $156,253,466 during the 
earlier period. 

Import Shipments Gain. 

Shipments from the United States to 
Porto Rico for the 10-month period under 
review were valued at $73,154,104, as 
compared with $70,556,277 for the corre- 
sponding 10 months of 1925-26. Im- 
ports from foreign countries decreased 
‘Slightly, however, falling from $9,923,712 
in 1925-26 to $9,763,360 for the first 10 
months in 1926-27. Combining the pre- 
ceding figurés, the total imports into 
Porto Rico for July-May 1926-27 were 
valued at $82,917,464, as compared with 
$80,479,989 for the corresponding period 
of 1925-26. 

Considering” the export trade for the 
same months, shipments to the United 
States rose from $69,709,157 to $78,211,- 
670, and exports to foreign countries 
climbed from $6,064,320 to $6,256,108. 
Total exports, therefore, increased from 
$75,773,477 in 1925-26 to $84,467,778 for 
the corresponding 10 months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

The increases may be chiefly attributed 
to the higher average price of sugar pre- 
vailing during the recent period, directly 
in so far as exports are concerned, and 
indirectly in the case of imports. Rice 
was also a factor in certain changes, im- 
ports from foreign countries falling off 


and shipments from the United States 
increasing. 


ing the peridd June 1, 1927, to June 30, 
1927, making a total of 823 applications 
received to that date. Of these 97 were 
received during the fiscal year, com- 
pared with 102 received the previous 
fiscal year. Of these 97 applications 32 
were for transmission-line licenses, and 
21 for licenses for minor projects. Of 
the 44 remaining, 10 were applications 
conflicting with others already received, 
making 33 applications for mew major 
projects filed during the vear. 


‘ 


Totals for Month. 
Transits. 


and on the 
launches $74.78, or a total tolls collection 
of $1,038,301.83, 


The daily average of transits of com- | 
mercial vessels was 15.93, and the daily | 


average tolls collection, $69,215.13. The 
average amount of tolls paid by each of 


the commercial transits was $4,344.05, | 
as compared with $4,275.15 for the first | 


15 days of May. 

In the following tabulation, the num- 
ber of commercial transits and the 
amount of tolls collected are shown for 
the first 11% months of the current fiscal 
year, which will end June 30, 1927, with 
the daily average of transits and tolls: 


Daily Averages. 
Transits. Tolls. 
14.71 . $63,894.18 
14.96 66,291.67 
14.86 67,320.88 
14.36 64,168.19 
14.26 62,966.70 
14.77 64,388.28 
14.29 64,024.54 
16.03 71,245,03 
16.00 71,545.59 
15.46 68,840,23 
15.19 66,647.44 
15.93 69,215.13 


Tolls. 

$1,980,719.67 
2,055,041.91 
2,019,626.42 
1,989,213.93 
1,889,001.11 
1,996,036.72 
1,984,760.71 
1,994,860.82 
2,217,913.20 
2,065.206.92 
2,066,070.73 
1,038,227.05 
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$23,296,679.19 15.02 $66,561.94 


Is Increased in May 


Large Part of Gain Attributed 
to Increased Activity in 
Southern States. 


Cotton consumption in the United 
States went up in May, keeping the 1927 
consumption somewhat ahead of last 
year, the Textile Division, Department 
of Commerce, reported July 5. Cotton- 
growizs States account for a large part 
of the increased consumption. 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: 

Domestic consumption of cotton during 
May amounted to 633,024 bales as com- 
pared to 619,140 bales in April, 694,- 
193 in March and 516,376 bales in May, 
1926. Of the total amount consumed 
in May of this year the cotton-growing 
States accounted for 456,285 bales, the 
New England States 150,686 bales, and 
all other States 26,053 bales. 

The increase of May over April was 
approximately 2 per cent in the cotton- 
growing States and 4.3 per cent in New 
England, while for May this year as 
compared to May, 1926, the increase was 
25.7 and 17 per cent, respectively. 

Consumption for the 10 months ending 
May 31 totaled 5,970,844 bales as com- 
pared to 5,475,502 bales in the corre- 
sponding period of 1926. The total for 
the cotton-growing States was 4,304,305 
bales, or 13.3 per cent above that for 
the like period in 1926. 

The New England States consumed 
1,397,989 bales, a gain of but a frac- 
tion of 1 per cent, while 268,550 bales 
were consumed by all other States, a de- 
cline of about 4 per cent from the amount 
consumed during the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1926. 


Warrior Waterways 
Service Shows Profit 


Audit Indicates More Than 
$150,000 Return During 
Year 1926. 


An independent audit of the operations 
of the Mississippi-Warrior Service, oper- 
ated for the government by the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, shows that total 
receipts for the fiscal year 1926 were $9,- 
416,525.20 and total disbursements $9,- 
262,440, the Department of War an- 
nounced in a statement July 5. 

The highest monthly cash receipts 
during the fiscal year, according to the 
statement were in October, when $1,086,- 
694.72 was realized. On the other hand 
the lowest monthly receipts were in 
April, When a total of $586,028.66 was 
collected. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Major General T. Q. Ashburn, Chair- 
‘man and Executive, Inland Waterways 
Corporation, has just submitted the fol- 
lowing interesting figures regarding 
operations of the Barge Line to the 
Secretary of War: 


Some idea of the magnitude of the 


cash transactions of the Mississippi-War- i : : : 
sippi- War : four years in construction, has just been 


rior Service may be gained from the 
statement that the lowest montly cash 
receipts for the fiscal year 1926 were in 
April, a total of $586,028.66. The high- 
est monthly cash receipts were in Octo- 
ber, a total of $1,086,694.72. 

The lowest monthly disbursements 
were in April, $542,051.65, and the high- 
est in November, $1,017,665.03. 

The lowest monthly balance of cash on 
hand from operations at the end of the 
month was in February, $123,679.66, and 
the highest in October $340,455.47. 

Total receipts for the year were $9,- 
416,525.20, and total disbursements, $9,- 
262,440.00, Icaving cash on hand Decem- 
ber 31, 1926, $262,854.62. 

These figures were taken from an in- 
dependent audit of the operations of the 
Mississippi-Warrior Service and the 
auditor advised: 

“In accordance with your instructions 
we made an examination of the records 
to ascertain if the ‘Rules and Regula- 
tions Governing Operations of the Vari- 
ous Subsidiaries owned by the Inland 
Waterways Corporation’ were being car- 
ried out by the Mississippi-Warrior 
Service. We made a very careful study 
of two months’ transactions duvine the 








! Pacific Coast. 


Crop Conditions in 
China Are Reported 
Good After Survey 


Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce Finds 
Foreign Trade There 
Chaotic. 


Crop conditions throughout China were 
reported good in a review just issued by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. The review states further 
that the Japanese government has de- 
cided to make a lozn to the Kawasaki 
Dockyard Comvany for the purpose of 
enlarging its steei plant manufacturing 
black sheets, 

The full text of the Department’s re- 
port on these countries follows: 

China—Crop conditions throughout 
China are, in general, good. Foreign 
trade continues chaotic. The embargo 
upon the circulation of silver at Hankow 
continues to prevent any real improve- 


ment of trade in that center, although | 


shipping conditions in the lower Yanktze 
begin to show some improvement. The 
Shanghai-Nanking and Shanghai-Hang- 
chow railways are again operating on 
schedule, but with higher freight and 
passenger rates. The proposed tobacco 
sales monopoly in Chankiang Province 
is having a deterrent effect upon sales 
of American products. 
machinery and equipment lines are quiet, 
with very little building construction un- 
der way. A larger cocoon crop is re- 
ported in the Yangtze district, with lower 
prices. May exports from Shanghai were 
considerably below those for May of last 
year, and consisted chiefly of wood oil. 

Japan—The Japanese Government has 
decided to loan the sum of 30,000,000 yen 
(1 yen equals $0.4715 at current ex- 
change) o the Kawasaki Dockyard Com- 
pany and to sponsor the enlarging of 
their steel plant manufacturing black 
sheets. This action, together with a 
pledged subscription by depositors, will, 
it is believed in Japan, assure the re- 
opening of the Fifteenth Bank, other- 
wise known as the Peer’s Bank, which 
will then have a paid up capital of 25,- 
000,000 yen. This bank is reported to 
have made large advances to the Kawa- 
saki Dockyard Company and, partly 
consequent thereto and to the effects of 
the Suzuki failure, has been temporarily 
closed. As the spring cocoon crop is 
reported to be 3 per cent in excess of 
last year’s crop, it is estimated in Japan 
export. will not exceed 1,450 yen per 
that cost of production of raw silk for 
bale. 

Netherlands East Indies—Unseason- 
able rains are interfering with the Neth- 
erlands East Indian sugar harvest. The 
grinding season, which opens the latter 
part of April, is normally in full swing 
continues to characterize pepper trade. 
at this date. A speculative tendency 
General business conditions, however, are 
good. 

Philippine Islands—A strike of em- 
ployes of one of the large stevedoring 
companies has spread to other firms, 
Shipping has not yet been seriously af- 
fected, however. With heavier arrivals 
of copra during the past week, all oil 
mills but one are now operating. The 
provincial equivalent of resecado (dried 
copra) delivered at Manila remains at 13 
pesos per picul of 139 pounds. (1 peso 
equals %3.50.) Abaca trade is quiet and 
the market is easy, at lower prices. 
Grade F is now quoted at 36.50 pesos 
per picul; I, 31.50; Jus, 25; Juk, 20.50; 
and L, 19.50. 
about normal. 

Australia—The State Premiers in ses- 
sion at Melbourne, debating upon a new 
financial plan for Australia, have ac- 
cepted a proposal to delegate all State 
loan matters to the Federal Loan Coun- 
cil. The matter will now be referred to 
the Federal Parliament for final action. 
New South Wales has adopted the Fed- 
eral roads plan and will receive 
£5,525,000 in Government aid for a 10- 
year period. The State itself will con- 
tribute an additional £4,140,000 for road 
construction during this period. 

Hawaii—Rains alternating with high 


temperatures and sunshine during June | 


are reported .o have made growing con- 
ditions ideal. Sugar planters are al- 
ready predicting a good crop, although 
the sugar harvest will not commence 
until November. The pineapple harvest- 
ing has begun. Except for a_ seasonal 
shortage of field hands, labor conditions 
are generally satisfactory. The large dis- 
tribution of cash wages at this season 
is stimulating retail business. Inter- 
island freight and passenger business is 
improving, and all incoming steamers 
are bringing tourists in large numbers, 


All automotive, 


F oreign Trade 
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Imports of Timber and Its Products 
Decline for First Five Months of Year 








Production of abaca is 





particularly from New Zealand and the ; 


Real estate is moderately 
active. An important irrigation project 
on the Island of Hawaii, which required 


completed, according to annoyncements. 
This project insures three large leeward 
plantations against drought and 
bring considerable new caneland into 
production. Later, when the promoters’ 
finances will pérmit, it is proposed to 
include an hydroelectric plant in the 
project. The new gravity sewer system 
of Honolulu is now about 60 per cent 
complete. 


current period and in our analysis of the 
accounts for th entire period had oc- 
casion to make frequent tests of the :ules 
and regulations. I am pleased to ad- 
vise you that we found no violations of 
the rules and regulations and that our 
study brought out the fact that the Of- 
fice of the Comptroller was requiring a 


strict observance therewith and in most | 
instances had the cooperation of the of- | 


ficials and other employes of the Serv- 
ice.” 


Additional news of Com- | 


merce will be found 


page 6. 


on 


will | 





| 
| 
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Lumber 


Drop Is Chiefly in Output of Saw Mills, Furniture Show- 
ing Gain. 


American imports of timber and its 
products showed a slight decline during 


| the first five months of this year, ac- 
| cording to a statement just made pub- 
| lic 


by the Department of Commerce. 
The statement, in full text, follows: 
Imports of lumber, timber, and other 


forest products, and manufactures of 
these listed under “wood and manufact- 
tures of wood” in the United States im- 
port schedule; had a total value of ap- 
proximately $35,900,000 during the first 
five months of 1927, whereas imports 
during the corresponding period of 1926 
were $38,700,000. The decrease in im- 
portation occurred mainly in the saw- 
mill products class. Imports of soft- 
wood Tumber were less in value by $1,- 
400,000, of hardwood lumber less by 
of 
shingles by $1,050,000. Sawed cabinet 
woods, listed under this section, in- 
creased by $285,000, but the total import 
value of lumber and other sawn items 
decreased to $24,900,688 from last year’s 
figure of $28,170,175. 

The quantity of softwood lumber dur- 
ing January-May was 632,460,0000 feet, 
about 20,000,000 feet less than last year. 
Imports of sawed cabinet woods from 
the Philippine Islands were 12,979 M 
feet,. or 80 per cent more than during 
the first five months of 1926. 

Log Imports Rise. 

Imports of logs and other rough forest 
products had a total value of $7,001,- 
177 as compared with $6,491,636 last 
year. 
one-third of these values. Logs from 
British Columbia are next in value; Brit- 
ish Columbia poles third, while raw rat- 
tan from Asia and railroad ties, mostly 
from Canada, were alternately fourth 
and fifth. Imports for the 1927 period 
include 34,939 M feet of mahogany 
logs, 104,072 M_ fect of fir, spruce, 
western hemlock, and cedar logs (7,159 
M feet being cedar), 103,730 poles, 2- 
9« 3 e 
239,011 pounds of rattan (about one- 
third less than last year) about 603,652 
ties (about one-half more than last 
year.) 

Imports of Spanish cedar logs totaled 
2,396 M feet, or 38 per cent less than 
last year. Imports of brier, ivy and 
laurel root for smoker’s pipes, etc., had 
an import value of $172,701 compared 
with $183,552 in January-May, 1926. 
quantities for each period exceeded 2,- 
500,000 pounds. 


Manufactures Show Drop. 

Imports of manufactures were $3,- 
991,599 in value, slightly less than for 
last year. Furniture is the largest sin- 
gle item here, and imports of both wood 
furniture and rattan and other furniture 
increased in value. Imports of contain- 
ers including cooperage and packing 
baxes tariffed under Paragraphs 405 and 
406, i. e. containers and boxshooks, and 
boxes, barrels, etc., containing specified 
citrus fruits, and baskets, wooden and 
other, were valued at $537,000, which is 


e—————— 





Mahogany log imports are about ! 





a decrease from last year’s value of 
$591,000. 

Cork imports for the five months are 
valued at $4,661,154, last year’s figure 
being $3,731,170. Imports of unmanu- 
factured cork were nearly 30 per cent 
larger, comparative values being $1,225,- 
047 last year to $1,585,656 this year for 
imports of bark. Imports of insulation 
last year totaled 14,599,090 pounds val- 
ued at $677,484, this year’s figures for 
the period being 23,300,469 pounds valued 
at $1,483,148. . 


International Fair Planned 
At Salonika, Greece 


A second international fair will be 
held at Saloniki, Greece, from Septem- 
ber 18 to October 3, 1927, the Depart- 


ment of Commerce has just announced, 


| in a statement based upon advices from 


the American Consul at Saloniki, R. F. 
Fernald. The statement, in full text, 
continues: 


The fair will be under the patronage 


of the Minister of National Economy 
and the Minister Governor General of 
Macedonia, with the assistance of the 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry of 
Saloniki, Athens and Piraeus. The first 
Saloniki Fair held last year was a suc- 
cess both financially and otherwise, and 
demonstrated the practical value of such 
an exhibition. 

The present fair committee member- 
ship is opposed by certain influential 
commercial circles in Saloniki and 
Athens, it is stated, but nevertheless it 
is believed in Saloniki that the fair con- 
siderably expanded over that of 1926 
will open in September in accordance 
with schedule. 


Mississippi Flood Benefits 
Canadian Hardwood Trade 


The hardwood industry in eastern 
Canada has benefited considerably from 
the closing of mills in the Mississippi 
Valley due to the floods in that area, ac- 
cording to a statement made public by 
the Department of Commerce based upon 
a report from the American Consul at 
Montreal, Albert Halstead. The state- 
men, in full text continues: 

Canadian birch had met with very 
keen competition with southern hard- 
woods in the American market and due 
to the flood conditions which have 
caused a falling off in production, a large 
number of inquiries for birch have been 
received by wholesalers and manufactur- 
ers in Canada. A general strengthening 
of prices of this type of lumber is the 
result of these conditions. 


Spruce lath have weakened somewhat 
owing to the competition caused by the 
arrival of large supplies of western lath 
in eastern markets of the United States. 
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Electrical Export 
Trade During May 
Near Nine Million 


Department of Commerce 


Report Contains Prelim- 
inary Statistics on 


Trade. 


May exports of electrical goods from 
the United States jumped to nearly $9,- 
000,000, according to preliminary. sta- 
tistics announced by the Electrical 
Equipment Division of the Department 
of Commerce, July 5. Following the full 
text of its announcement: 

United States exports of electrical 
equipment for May reached a value of 
$8,835,563, almost $1,400,000 more. than 
exports of May, 1926, which is $7,464,898. 

Exports were sold most in the Western 
Hemisphere, which took $4,667,252 of 
the total value. Canada was the largest 
purchaser in the group, with $1,932,169. 

The group of continents consisting of 
Asia, Africa and Oceania took $2,707,- 
411 worth of electrical equipment, the 
largest purchaser in that group being 


| Australia, with $856,232, with Japan a 


close second. 

Europe was the last group, with $1, 
460,900, and Great Britain bought most, 
with $690,691. Germany was a poor sec- 
ond, with $111,435. 

The largest single item of exports of 


electrical equipment was in refrigeration- 


sets up to one-ton capacity, of which 2,- 
533, valued at $386,170, were sold abroad. 


Gain Reported in Exports 
Of Materials to Mend Tires 


Experts of tire repair materials from 
the United States have increased stead- 
ily and rapidly during the past three 
years, the Rubber Division, Department 
of Commerce, has just announced. 

Statistics are given showing that ex- 
ports of such materials during 1926 were 
valued at $1,612,074. That figure com- 
pares with $358,902 in 1923; $521,091 in 
1924 and $1,103,637 in 1924. 

In 1926 exports were reported to some 
90 countries, four taking more than 
$100,000 worth each, or approximately 
45 per cent of the total exports; eight 
taking from $35,000 to $100,000 each or 
about 25 per cent of the total, 


Branch Manager Named 
. For Commerce Bureau 


The Acting Director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, O. P. 
Hopkins, has announced orally the ap- 
pointment of Sherwood H. Avery, ‘of 
Teague, Texas, to be manager of the 
branch office of the Department of Com-, 
merce at Galveston, Tex. Mr. Avery has 
for the past three years been assistant 
trade commissioner at Buenos Aires. 

Mr. Avery succeeds Walter N. Pearce 
who has been assigned as manager in 
the Department’s new branch offiee in 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


TT 


dont fool 
yourself 


You probably offend 


It’s a fact that most of 
those who offend by 
Halitosis (unpleasant 
breath) are not aware 


they have it. 


_ The one way of put- 
ting yourself on the 
safe and polite side is 
to rinse the mouth 
with Listerine before any engage- 
ment— business or social. 

Immediately, every trace of un- 
pleasant odor is gone, and with 


3 
Had Halitosis 


120 hotel clerks, 40 
of them in the 
better class hotels, said 
that nearly every third 
person inquiring for a 
room had Halitosis. 
Who should know bet- 
ter than they? 


Face to face evidence 


it that dread fear of 
offending. 

Halitosis is usualy 
the result of a bad 
condition in the teeth 
and gums—or both, 
and you know how 
effective Listerine is in 
keeping them healthy. 

Better keep a bottle handy in 
home or office. Clip coupon be- 
low and get our helpful book of 
Etiquette free. 


LISTERINE 


Clip this 
Coupon 


Fs cmahevt Pharmacal Co. 

| Dept. @-1—2101 Locust St. I 
St. Louis, Mo. 

] Please send me your free book of Etiquette. I 

] Name | 

| Street_—_______—__-___-______-—--. | 


| City i 


ROAR 
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—the safe antiseptic 
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Liability Fixed for Mismanaging 


American Telegraphone Company 


Stockholders Are Allowed to Claim Damages 
Against the President, Who Con- 
trolled Affairs. 


« Hucu P. O'REILLY, PLAINTIFF, v. AMER- 

~ YAN TELEGRAPHONE Co., A CORPORA- 
TION, CHARLES D. Roop, Howarp L. 
WASHBURN, JOHN LINDLEY, EDGAR 
SpEIDEN, JOHN C. ASHTON, CLAUDE 
W. Owen, H. S. SHEPARD, INDIVIDU- 
ALLS AND AS TRUSTEES, AND CHARLES 
S. BALLARD, INDIVIDUALLY AND AS 
TRUSTEE AND ASSIGNEE, DEFENDANTS; 
In Equity No. 37, 690; SUPREME 
Court oF THE DistRIcT OF COLUMBIA; 
Equity DIVISION. 

Stockholders brought suit against 
the American Telegraphone Com- 
pany and against certain of its offi- 
cers, individually and as trustees, 
The business of the company was to 
manufacture and market an electri- 
cal invention called the telegraphone. 
The plaintiffs alleged that the presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer con- 
spired to prevent the successful con- 
duct of the company and to wreck 
the company. The other defendants 
were charged with neglect, indiffer- 
ence and refusal to take corrective 
measures. 

The court found that some motive, 
not favorable to the company and 
stoclzholders, influenced the presi- 
dent in his conduct and management 
of the affairs of the defendant com- 

ny. 
m7 the president believed that the 
invention could not be made commer- 
cially successful, it was held, he 
failed in his duty to notify the stock- 
holders to this effect. The court held 
that the president and the secretary- 
treasurer were liable in damages for 
deliberate and negligent mismanage~ 

nt. . ; 
rhe publication of the full tect of 
the statement of the case, findings — 
and conclusions oehtfC_ etaow etaoin 
and conclusions of the Court was bes 
gun in the issue of July 5, and is 
continued as follows: 
It is further provided that if Rood and 
Miller, after making the foregoing ef- 
forts under the contract, shall decide 


annot make the telegraphone | : 
E ciineid | pany guaranteeing same against defects 
of material or workmanship and McCril- | 


a commercial success “they are hereby 
granted the full right and privilege of 
withholding all further investments to- 
wards the development of (sic) manufac- 


ture of the device, and on written noti- | 
fication,” within the time specified, “to | 


the company. are released by the com- 
pany, from all further obligations what- 
soever—created or implied in this memo- 
randum of agreement.” 

In this event, the contract provides, 
that Rood and Miller shall, nevertheless 
“provide and pay into the treasury of 
the party of the first part, 
money to meet all current and outstand- 
ing indebtedness of said company. 

The contract further provides “that all 
improvements which they (Rood and 


Miller) or either of them,-or any of price which shall be determined by the | 


their employes or agents may make in 
connection with the telegraphone or any 
of its appliances, shall be and become 
the property of and be assigned to the 
said party of the first part.” 

As shedding light on the scope, in- 
tent and meaning of this contract, its 
third paragraph is informing and is as 
follows: Third: It is further under- 
stood and agreed by and between the 
parties hereto, that the said party of 
the first part shall not be held respon- 
sible for, nor be required to reimburse 
or return to the said parties cf the sec- 
ond part, or either of them, af’y part 
or portion of the money or moneys to 
be advanced to it, as aforesaid, and its 
sole liability shall be to deliver to the 
said parties of the second part, the 
share of stock stipulated to be delivered 
to them as said money is from time to 
time advanced to the said party of the 
first part.” 


sufficient | 


| 





contract or not, Rood did, and it is clear | 
from the evidence that he held himself | 


so bound and acted under it. On the 
other hand, it is not established by the 
evidence that Miller ever did, and there 


is in evidence a letter from Miller to 


the then secretary of the company, dated | 


May 15, 1909, which is in the following 
language: 
stock, of your company, for 
vances as are Made by the President, 
Mr. Charles D. Rood, I respectfully re- 
quest that in the future. you make the 
certificates of stock, issued by the com- 


“Referring to the issuing of | 
such ad. |! 


| ket therefor. 
| that “after the expiration of one year | 


secretary be any they are hereby di- 
rected to execute, acknowledge and de- 
liver on behalf of the company such con- 
tract of extension, provided the same is 
approved in’ writing by the vice presi- 
dent of the company.” / 

It is to be observed that in this resélu- 
tion no mention is made of Mr. Charles 
F. Miller as a party to the contract. 

At the meeting of the Board of 
Trustees held on April 20, 1911, the 
plaintiff Nicolson r2ported, on behalf of 
the Committee mentioned in the imme- 
diately preceding. paragraph, and the 
Board accepted and approved the report. 

The defendant Lindley reported that 
he had approved the form of the con- 
tract extending Mr. Rood’s contract and 
executed the same with the secretary of 
the company, attached the seal and de- 
livered the contract to Mr. Rood. This 
report was accepted and approved by 
the Board. The Board at this meeting 
also fixed a salary for the President 
of the company at $7,500 per annum, 
payable monthly, commencing on May 
iy S9Ed, 


Contract Authorized 
Exclusive Right to Sell 


The contract ‘thus authorized to be 
made with Mr. McCrillis is dated Janu- 
ary 25, 1911, and acknowledged by Mr. 
Rood on behalf of the company under 
date of January 31, 1911. 
it as the Court thinks needs be specif- 
ically mentioned recites that the com- 
pany is about to manufacture a certain 
machine or machines known the 
telegraphone and is desirous of placing 


as 


the same, or having the same placed, on | 


the market of the United States of 
America, and that McCrillis is desirous 


Cf SOEceRag See Sue S20 eneeeare Zagat | made by the President but it was indefi 


to sell in*said territory certain machines 
so as to be manufactured” by the com- 


| pany. 


The company engaged itself to manu- 
facture and deliver to McCrillis telegra- 
phones of such model or models and style 
as should be mutually agreed upon by 
the parties to the contract, the com- 


lis agrees to take such telegraphone 
machines as he shall, from time to time, 
order in writing. 

The company contracts and by the con- 


United States of America of any and all. | 


telegraphones manufactured by the said 
company.” 
tract gives and grants to McCrillis “sole 
and exclusive rights for the sale in the 
McCrillis covenants and agrees, with 
an exception not here material, te take 
all of the machines produced by said com- 
pany or its licensee or licensees, agent 
or agents, in full compliance with the de- 


| mands of the purchasing public, and to | 


pay cash on delivery of the same dur- 
ing the period of the agreement, at a 


addition of 100 per cent to the factory 
cost of such machines, said factory costs 


| to include all expenses connected With | 
| or incurred in the manufacture of said 


machine after the model machine or ma- 
chines have been produced, and the tools 


for the manufacture for the same made, | 


with certain expenses excepted. 


to use all business diligence and energy 
to effect the sale of the machines and 
in every way to endeavor to create, es- 
tablish and maintain a substantial mar- 
The contract also provides 


the party of the second part” (McCrillis) 
“shall have the right to demand that 


shall make and deliver five hundred ma- 
chines per week as a maximum.” 


Agreement to Continue 


Whether Miller became bound on that | Three Years From Delivery 


The agreement also provides that it is 


to continue for the term of three years | 


from the date of the delivery. of the first 
fifty telegraphone machines known as 


the wire machine to McCrillis, under the | 


terms of the contract, and the agreement 
is to continue from year to year there- 
after unless it be shown that the busi- 
ness of selling has been or is being neg- 
lected or mismanaged, and that in con- 


sequence the company suffers serious loss | 


| or damage thereby. 


pany for advances made by Mr. Rood, | 


directly to him, and in his name alone, 
instead of jointly, as heretofore, Charles 
D. Rood and (myself), Charles F. Mil- 
ler.” 

Arrangements Made 

For Sale of Device 

At the meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees held on January 19, 1911, two reso- 
lutions were adopted, the first authorized 
the President, Rood, to appoint a com- 
mittee consisting of two trustees, who, 
with him, should constitute a commit- 
tee with power to settle the terms of 
a proposed contract between Mr. Ar- 
thur M. McCrillis and the company “for 
the sale of the product of the factory, 
or factories, of this company in the 
United States; and upon the approval 
by said committee of the contract for 
such purpose, the officers of the com- 
pany be directed to execute, acknowl- 
edge and deliver the same on behalf of 
the company.” 

At this meeting, the President an- 
nounced that he had appointed the de- 
fendant Lindley and the plaintiff Nicol- 
son as members of the Committee thus 
authorized. 

The other resolution mentioned is 
quoted in full as follows: “Resolved: 
That the existing contract dated July 30, 
1908, between Mr. Charles D, Rood, and 
the American Telegraphone Co. be and 
the same is hereby extended for the 
term of three years, that is, until July 
80, 1914; and that the vice president and 


’ 


| the notice, 
| with the covenant that “it is mutually | 
| agreed that time shall be of the essence | 


McCrillis also covenanted and agreed 
that he would, within one month from 
the date of the agreement notify the 


company of the model tobe used for the | 


first fifty machines mentioned above, and 
the company on its part agreed to de- 
liver said fifty machines to McCrillis 
within four months after the receipt of 
and the contract concludes 


of this contract.” 
There were other contracts made about 


which much stress is laid by counsel for | 
the plaintiffs, one being a contract be- | 


tween Rood, individually, and MecCrillis, 
dated May 25, 1911, and a tripartite 
agreement between the company, Mc- 
Crillis and Rood, dated February 28, 
1912. 

But in the view that the court takes 
of this case, it does not consider it nec- 
essary to dwell upon these contracts, ex- 
cept to mention merely that a contract 
of guaranty of McCrillis’ obligations un- 
der the contract of January 25, 1911, was 
entered into between the company and 
McCrillis’ father, Aaron B. McCrillis, the 
guarantor, but it does not appear that 
the company attempted to enforce this 
guaranty, after the alleged breach of 
the contract between Arthur M. McCril- 
lis and the company. 


Both Parties Breached 


Contract as to Sales 

It is established by the evidence, and 
the court so finds, that both the company 
and McCrillis breached the contract of 
/January 25, 1911, and finally at the meet- 


So much of | 
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Promotion Costs 


ing of the board of trustees held on 
March 1, 1915, a resolution. was adopted 
cancelling the contract for the assigned 
reason that it had been breached by Mc- 
Crillis. 

It is established by the evidence, and 
the court so finds, that the manufacture 
and sale of telegraphones by the com- 
pany amounted to very little, and up- 
wards of five years later this suit was 
instituted. 

It is in evidence that on July 1, 1918, 
McCrillis and others brought suit against 
the defendant company in the Superior 
Court at Springfield, Massachusetts, 
growing out of the contract between him 
and the company; a suit that was still 
pending when the hearing of this case 
concluded last June. 

The evidence establishes, and the court 
so finds, that from the time the defend- 
ant Rood became thus officially connected 
with the defendant company, he com- 
pletely dominated and controlled its af- 
fairs, and as well the Board of Trustees. 

In less than two years after the de- 
fendant Rood had become the dominat- 
ing figure in the Telegraphone Company, 
dissatisfaction with the way the affairs 
of the company were being conducted be- 
gan to manifest itself in the Board of 
Trustees, and, at a meeting of the Board, 
held on January 21, 1910, attention was 
called by a member of the Board to the 
fact that no meeting of the Board had 
been held for nine months and that the 
trustees were in entire ignorance of the 
affairs during that period, no reports of 
any kind having been made to the Board 


| by the President, (Rood), General Man- 


ager or Treasurer upon which the trus- 
tees could base any knowledge of the 
financial condition of the company, or 
what had been done or was being done 
in connection with the property. 

And on behalf of himself and the other 
trustees, he entered a formal protest 
against what was characterized by him 
as “wanton violations of the by-laws and 
of correct business principles as applied 
to the management of a corporation of 
this importance,” and the President of 
the company was called upon for an 


' explanation. 


Indefinite Explanation 
Given of Business Affairs 
An explanation was undertaken to be 


nite, and Trustee Larner complained 
that he had asked that a financial state- 
ment be submitted at this meeting; that 
while the meeting was in progress he 
had received a statement purporting to 
give this information “but which was en- 
tirely inadequate as it did not give the 
information desired.” 

A committee of two was thereupon ap- 
pointed to proceed to New York and 
audit the books of the company for the 
year ending December 31, 1909, as well 
as that part of the year 1908 beginning 
July 30, and ending December 31, the 
intention being to cover that period of 


| what was called the Rood-Miller contract 


with the company. 

At the next meeting of the Board, on 
February 28, 1910, this Committee made 
its report which states that Messrs. Rood 
and Miller had advanced to the company 


the sum of $37,271.41 for which 16,960 


shares of stock hac been issued and de- 
livered to them, there being still due 
them 1,675 shares. About two-thirds of 


| the amount thus received went through 


the New York office of the company and 


the balance, except $7,600, had been dis- 


bursed personally by Mr. Rood for ex- 
penses of the company incurred at the 
Wheeling factory, and the said $7,600 
was paid directly by Mr. Rood to two 
persons who were to receive it. 

The committee condemned, as so repre- 


| hensible as to make their presenting 
McCrillis further covenants and agrees | 


it to the board necessary, the method of 
disbursing the company’s funds, which 
the committee characterized as not only 


| irregular from a sound business stand- 


point, as it necessarily meant ‘an impos- 
sibility of striking a balance from the 
books, which seem to have been kept 


|; at the New York office of the company, 


1 I | but also as in direct conflict with the 
the company or its licensee or licensees | 


by-laws of the company. 

This meeting of the board of trustees 
took place at the office of Trustee Lar- 
ner in Washington, D. C. Several of 
the Trustees Messrs. Larner, Nicholson, 
Dante, Parker and Hutchins, had an- 


| nounced that they would not be able to 


serve longer as trustees, and this an- 
nouncement of theirs was discussed. 


Trustees Agreed to 
Retain Offices Longer 


r . | 
They were urged by the defendants | 


Rood and Lindley te reconsider their 
determination to retire, or, at least, that 
they consent to remain temporarily in 
the interest of the company, and this 
they agreed to do, with the understand- 
ing that they should be privileged to re- 
sign within 30 days from the date of 
the meeting. At the mecting of the 
truste @: held on March 29, 1910, Trus- 


| tees Dante, Hutchins, Larner and Parker 


resigned. By this time, it is established 
by the evidence, and the Court so finds, 
Mr. Rood had determined to move the 
company’s factory from 
Va., to Springfield, Mass., where he lived, 
and this removal was effected in Novem- 


| ber, 1910. 


By June 21, 1911, it is established by 
the evidence, and the Court so finds, 
the executive office of the company was 
moved from New York City to Spring- 
field, Mass., and at a meeting of the 
executive committee of the board, held 
at Springfield, Mass., under date of June 
21, 1911, the committee consisting of 
the defendants Rood and Lindley, and 
George T. Dowling, the announcement 
of the removal of the office was made 
by Mr. Rood, and the resignation of the 
then Treasurer-Secretary of the company 
was accepted, and the defendant Ballard 
was elected to the position. 

The defendant Rood, as chairman, also 
announced that owing to the fact that 
the President and Secretary-Treasurer 
of the company resided in Springfield, 
it was desirable that the registrar of the 
stock transfers of the company should 
also reside in Springfield, and thereupon 
a motion was adopted authorizing the 
defendant Rood, as President of the Com- 
pany, to make arrangements with such 
trust company or any corporation that 
he might select, doing business in the 
city of Springfield, Mass,, to act as reg- 
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Management 


istrar of the stock of the company, in 
place of the Windsor Trust Company, of 
New York City, that theretofore had 
been the registrar. 

It is clearly established by the evi- 
dence, and the court so finds, that from 
on or about June 21, 1911, the affairs 
of the company were practically ex- 
clusively in the hands of the defendant 
Rood. Meetings of the board of trustees 
were irregular. There does not appear to 
have been any meetipg of the board, for 
instance, between June 21, 1911, and No- 
vember 28, 1911. Nor does there appear 
to have been held a meeting of the 
trustees between between February 27, 
1912, and November 21, 1912. and No- 
vember 21, 1912. Meetings of the board 
occasionally took place in Springfield, as, 
for instance, the meeting on April 17, 
1913. And there seems to have been no 
meeting of the board from that date until 
January 23, 1914. There appears to have 
been no meeting of the board of trustees 
between February 24, 1914, and March 1, 
1915. But it does not seem profitable to 
pursue this phase of the matter further. 

It is established by the evidence, and 
the court so finds, that annual reports to 
the stockholders were vague and general, 
giving no real information concerning the 
affairs of the comupany, and even they 
were not regularly made. 

It is established by the evidence, and 
the court so finds, that throughout the 
whole period of administration of this 
company’s affairs by the defendant Rood, 
there was a disregard of simple princi- 
ples of administration which the court 
is of opinion was inexcusable. The 
books of the company were poorly kept, 
so much so that the audits of these 
books undertaken a number of times did 
not produce clear or certain results. 


Efforts Were Made 
To Improve Telegraphone 

It is established by the evidence, and 
the court so finds, that in the first, say, 
three years of Mr. Rood’s administra- 
tion, perhaps for a longer period, efforts 
were being made to improve the con- 
struction of the telegraphone machine, 
and substantial improvements were ef- 
fected, although, as has already been 
seen, it was the opinion of the board of 
trustees, even before Mr. Rood’s official 
connection with the company began, that 
both a commercial disc and wire ma- 
chine had been perfected. 

This may be doubtful, but it is estab- 
lished by the evidence, and the court so 
finds, that prior to the pear 1914, in- 
deed by May, 1911, the defendant com- 
pany had produced an efficient, practical, 
commercial direct current. telegraphone, 
which accomplished what was claimed 
for it by the inventor or invertors. This 
was the testimony of a witnes for the 
defendants, Edwin Francis Creager, who 
was employed by the defendant. company 
in the the fall of 1910 and became its 
factory superintendent about January, 
1911, and so remained until the latter 
part of 1913, when he left the employ 
of the company, 

Another witness for the defense, and 
also a defendani in this suit, Howard L. 
Washburn, testified at the final hearing 
to the same effect, his testimony being 
that early in the year 1913 or 1914, that 
there had been perfected a telegraphone 
that would bear out the claims for it; 
that the machines weré tested out at 
the factory and worked perfectly, and 
that they had proved out several of 
them, and that it was no more compli- 
cated a machine to learn to operate than 
a typewriting machine. 

Notwithstanding this, it is established 
by the evidence, and the Court so finds, 
that from 1924 until the bill of complaint 
was filed in this case, there was not 
produced in the factory, though fully 
equipped and managed for the purpose, 
machines more than negligible in 
number. 


Unexcusable Delays in 
Construction Took Place 


It is established by the evidence, and 
the Court so finds, that unexplained and 
inexcusable delays in producing and de- 
livering telegraphones ordered and in re- 
pairing machines that had been put out, 
took place. A striking example of the 
latter is shown by the evidence in the 
case of an installation of a number of 
machines in the Dupont Powder Works 
for the Dupont Powder “ompany. 

It is established by the evidence, and 
the Court so finds, that during practi- 
cally the whole period of Mr. Rood’s 
management of the defendant company 
and its affairs. stockholders inquiring 
about the condition of affairs with the 
company, received nothing definite in the 
way of information in reply to their 
communications. 

The defendant, Rood, in the main, was 
the writer of the answers to these in- 
quiries, and time and again his letters 
are so worded as to create a hope in 
the minds of the addressees that matters 
were progressing favorably with the 
company. Applications were received by 
Mr. Rood from different parts of the 
country from persons desiring to act as 
sales agents for the company; inquiries 
from possible or prospective purchasers 
of the machines are shown by the evi- 
dence to have been not at all infrequent. 

Indeed, the evidence shows that for a 
considerable time there was a _ wide- 
spread public interest in the telegra- 


phone, but as the years went on this be- | 


gam to decline, as no encouragement was 
givento scarcely anyone that the teleg- 
raphone machines could be purchased. 
It is not too much to say that if there 
was a market for the telegraphone, that 
market was not supplied. 

It has already been stated that, for 
reasons also stated, the object and pur- 
pose of the MeCrillis sales contract 
failed, and the four years.and more that 
passed before its cancellation on March 
1, 1915, can only be regarded as wasted 
years in the unhappy history of this 
company. iv 


Some Defendants Had 


No Part in Business 

It is established by the evidence, and 
the court so finds, that the defendants 
Speiden, Ashton and Shepard played no 
real part in the affairs of the company, 
beyond attending trustees’ meetings, and 
this is so with respect to the defendant 
Speiden, although he was a trustee from 
November 28, 1911... These defendants 
held little. or no stock in the company, 


Communications 


and it is shown by the evidence that they 
were merely figureheads. 

From the evidence it appears that 
the defendant Owen, who became a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1914, for some time showed con- 
siderable interest in the affairs of the 
company and endeavored to inform him- 
self of what was going on, but even he 
did not see the company’s factory un- 
til he had been a trustee for something 
like three years. These defendants had 
not purchased any stock in the company 
but held shares which were issued to 
them by the defendant Rood. The de- 
ceased defendant Lindley had taken a 
much more active part in the company’s 
affairs, and was for a time its president. 

As has been heretofore stated, the de- 
fendant Washburn did not become a 
member of the board of trustees until 
February 26, 1918, but he became con- 
nected with the company as an employe 
in the latter part of 1910, first as as- 
sistant to the general foreman or super- 
intendent of its factory, the witness 
Creager, and then in 1913, he became 
factory superintendent. He left the 
company’s employ in February, 1920. 
He, therefore, was a member of the 
board for a little more than two years 
before the bill in this case was filed. 

It is established by the evidence, and 
the court so finds, that the defendant 
Ballard was, at the time he became sec- 
retary and treasurer of the company, in 
close personal relations with the defend- 
ant Rood, and, indeed, had acted as a 
legal adviser and attorney for him, and, 
after the factory was moved from Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., to Springfield, Mass., where 
Ballard-resided, as we have seen the de- 
fendant Rood also did, he was constantly 
available to Mr. Rood. 


Books and Records Show 
Lack of Proper Keeping 

He performed but few of his duties 
as secretary and treasurer, and appears 
to have been not infrequently absent 
from such meetings of the trustees as 
were held after he became thus officially 
connected with the company. Though 
the custodian of the books and records 
of the company, certainly many of these 
books and records show a lack of proper 
keeping and supervision, particularly 
those in which the company’s financial 
accounts and transactions were recorded 
or supposed to be. 

The neglect and mismanagement that 
has thus been set forth and established 
by the evidence, and the Court so finds, 
and it fis not surprising that suspicion 
and distrust arose as to the reasons for 
it. /The plaintiffs charge that this neg- 
lect and mismanagement was deliberate 
and intentional, so far as the defendants 
Rood-and Ballard are concerned, and the 
motive or motives for it, they claim was 
a scheme on the defendant Rood’s part 
to wreck the company and destroy, for 
all practical purposes, the telegraphone. 

As we have seen, the bill charges a 
conspiracy on the part of Rood and Bal- 
lard and others to accomplish this re- 
sult, for the purpose either to enable 
Rood to become himself possessed of the 
invention or to destroy it in the interest 
of what is charged in the bill as “some 
large graphophone or phonograph inter- 
ests that might suffer seriously from the 
successful marketing of the telegraphone 
inventions,” and it charges that the ob- 
ject of the conspiracy “was one or the 
other said fraudulent purposes.” ‘ 

It is difficult to escape a belief that 
some motive on the part of the defend- 
ant Rood existed to produce the catas- 
trophe which has over taken the Tele- 
graphone Company, but to ascribe to 
him the motive charged in the bill that 
he should himself become possessed of 
the invention, would be to strain the 
logic of common experience. 
did would have defeated such a motive. 


President Put Thousands 
Of Dollars Into Company 


We must bear in mind that he put into 
the company, after his official connection 
with it began, many thousands of dol- 
lars. Indeed, such money as the com- 
pany received or that was paid out on 
its account, during the period of Rood’s 
control, came practically from him alone, 
for the receipts from the sales of tele- 
phones were small compared with the 
— amount expended during that con- 
tral. 

The negligence, as it has already been 
found to exist, was calculated, in the 
highest degree, to produce the 
which followed; a result which included, 
among other things, the loss of the bene- 
fits and property value, whatever they 
maye have been, of patents which ex- 
pired during the long period of time of 


Mr. Rood’s active and official connection | 


with the company. 
If one of the alternative motives al- 
leged against him was “to be@ome him- 


self possessed of the invention,” he took | 


a course which would have defeated such 
a purpose, and which he, as a business 
man of much experience, must have 
known would have defeated such a pur- 
pose or motive, and the Court has not 


been persuaded by the evidence in this 
case that that was the motive or pur- 


pose. 


There is also charged in the bill, in| 


the alternative, a motive to destroy the 


telgraphone in the interest of “some | 
large graphophone or phonograph in- | 


terest that might suffer seriously from 
the successful marketing of the telegra- 
phone inventions. 

After this suit had been on final hear. 


ing for more than a month, and on March 


22, 1926, the plaintiffs Nicolson Bailey, 
Bain and Queen sought leave to file 


amendments to the bill of complaint. The | 
proposed amendments occupied nearl~ 10 , 


single spaced typewritten pages. The 


motion was denied pusuant to a: memo- | 


randum of the Court, filed three days 
later. 


Employment by Another 


Company Not Shown 

Then, on April 7, 1926, the same plain- 
tiffs again filed a motion for leave to 
amend the bill. Among the amendments 
sought on this later application was one 
which would have changed the language 


of the bill charging the defendant Rood | 


with a purpose of destroying the telegra- 
phone in the interest of some 
graphophone or phonograph interest by 
striking out the words “large grapho- 
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Not Proved. 


phone or phonograph” and inserting, in 
lieu thereof, the word “adverse” so that 
the language of the bill,in this par- 
ticular, would have read, “that the ob- 
ject of said conspiracy was to favor some 
adverse interests.” 

This proposed amendment undoubtedly 
had for its object, among other things, 
to remove any doubt of the relevancy of 
the evidence that was offered on behalf 
of these plaintiffs to show that the de- 
fendant Rood was in the employ or - and 
pay of the American Telephone and Tele 
graph Company, for the purpose of de- 
stroying the telegraphone, 

The Court, while it gave leave to 
amend the bill in most of the particulars 
sought by this later motion, denied leave 
to amend in the particular above stated. 

This action of the Court followed upon 
& memorandum filed by the Court on 
April 7, 1926, in which the reasons for 
its action are sufficiently set forth. 

While the evidence directed to this 
contention of the plaintiffs develops cir- 
cumstances tending to show some rela- 
tion, ok occasions, of the defendant Rood 
with the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, though not in connec- 
tion with the telegraphone or the de- 
fendant company, that evidence neither 
convinces nor persuades the Court that 
Rood had either been regularly employed 
by the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company or was in its pay for 
the purpose of destroying the Telegra- 
phone Company. 

The evidence to this point, at most, 
might engender suspicion that such a 
relation existed but, at the most, a mere 
suspicion. It is conceivable that the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany might have considered that, as to 
some of the possible uses of the telegra- 
phone, the Telegraphone Company would 
be a rival of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. 

It was urged that such rivalry in a 
marked degree would exist in connection 
with the supposed use of the telegra- 
phone in connection with the radio, and, 
perhaps, in one or two other ways, but 
the state of the art relating to the radio 
had, by no means, reached the stage 
where the use of the telegraphone in 
connection with the radio indicated a 


by convincing or persuasive evidence of 
any particular motive or motives. 

The Court has not, in this memoran- 
dum, attempted to review all of the evi- 
dence in this case. There is a great mass 
of it, and to the introduction of a good 
deal of it objections were made by one 
side or the other, though, in the main, 
by counsel on behalf of one or the other 
of the defendants. 


Decision Not Based On 
Evidence Objected To 


As to some of these objections, no 
rulings were made, but as to such the 
right was reserved to the defendants to 
move to strike the evidence out, and 
motions of such a character were made. 
The Court, in its review of this evidence, 
has rested its conclusions which are ad- 
verse to the defendants, or any of them, 
upon evidence not the subject of these 
objections or motions, except perhaps 
as to such evidence offered against the 


? 


¢ 


defendants which the Court has already; ~ 


in this memorandum, indicated that it 
failed of its intended effort as proof. 

Before taking up other phases of the 
case, something more should be said, 
which, perhaps, logically, might earlier 
have been stated. Its bearing is upon the 
intention or motives of the defendants 
Rood and Ballard. 

At the date of the filing of the bill 
of complaint, Mr. Rood had been in the 
control of the defendant company’s af- 
fairs nearly 12 years, and had been a 
stockholder for even a longer period, and, 
as has already been pointed out, at least 
six years before the filing of the bill 
of complaint, theer had been perfected a 
telegraphone of the best type. 

If at any time during that period, Mr. 
Rood had become convinced that the ¢ele- 
graphone was a failure, at least for all 
practical commercial purposes, and could 
not be made to sell at a profit to the 
defendant- company, it was, it seems to 


| the Court, a plain duty resting upon him 


promise that these two inventions, in | 


combination, would put an end, or se- 
riously impair, the use of telephones and 
the telegraph. 

The Court does not undertake to spec- 
ify the evidence introduced on behalf of 
the plaintiffs in support of this conten- 
tion of theirs. It would unduly prolong 
what will inevitably be a lengthy memo- 
randum. 


Evidence Said Not to 
Prove Any Traitorous Acts 
Evidence was also introduced by the 
plaintiffs with the object of showing 
that Rood played the part of a traitor 
to his own country in connection with 
his management of the affairs of the 
defendant company, by, inter alia, pre- 
venting telegraphones from being sup- 
plied promptly to our own Government, 
but promptly supplying them to the 
German Government. The Court does 


not undertake to specify all of what this») 


evidence consisted. 

Here again, it may be said that there 
are some pieces of evidence produced 
from papers found in the office of the 
defendant Root when taken possession 
of by the Receiver, as for instance, a 
folder with no contents, but marked 
“Naval Intelligence,” production of a tel- 
egram of July 30, 1918, passing between 
officers of our Army, some correspond- 
ence indicating that telegraphones were 
desired, and that a very few were fur- 
nished to the German Government or 
its representatives, before our participa- 
tion in the war, and evidence of the 
usual delay in supplying the Navy with 
some few telegraphone desired by it. 


But this evidence, while it might give |! 
, ground for suspicion, falls short of con- 


vineing or persuading the Court that the 


| defendant Rood, whatever his shortcom- 


ings, was guilty of traitorous acts dur- 
ing the late war. 

And yet, despite all of this, it is re- 
peated that it is difficult to escape the 
belief that some motive not favorable 
to the Telegraphone Company or its 
stockholders, influenced the defendayt 
Rood in his control and management of 
the affairs of the defendant company, 
but it is a belief that is not supported 


to promptly and with complete candor 
so inform the stockholders, and recom- 
mend the liquidation of the company’s 
affairs, or, failing to convince them of 
the wisdom of such a step, to withdraw 
from further active connection with the 
company. 


Evidence Shows Attempt 
To Form New Organization 

There is evidence in the case of steps 
taken, through Rood’s instrumentality, 
to bring about the organization and in- 
corporation of a new company and a sale 
of the assets of the defendant company, 
to be acquired in part by this new com- 
pany. It is claimed on behalf of the de- 
fendants that these steps were designed 
for the benefit of the stockholders. The 
material evidence on this subject should, 
for present purposes, be considered at 
this. point. 


‘a 


There is an indication in the notice of 


the stockholders’ meeting, called for 
February 29, 1916, of an intention to 
consider additional ways and means for 
further financing the business’ of the 
company, and to consider the advisabil- 
ity of leasing or selling the whole or a 
portion of the assets of the company, if 
deemed advisable, to authdrize such lease 
or sale. But this was barren of any re- 
sults, so far as that annual meeting was 
concerned. 

At a meeting of the board of trustees, 
held on March 9, 1916, there was under 
consideration a proposition, by the origi- 
nal plaintiff in this case, to take the po- 
sition of general manager for one year, 
on terms stated, with the object in view 
of putting the factory in running order 
and producing telegraphones in quanti- 
ties to meet all demands, and on a pay- 
ing basis. The proposition was rejected 
by the board. ‘ 

There were no further meetings of the 
board of trustees, so far as the minutes 
disclose, until February 26, 1917. The 
annual meeting of stockholders for 1917 
was called to take place on February 27, 
1927. At this stockholders’ meeting, the 
defendant Owen, the chairman of the 
meeting, outlined a proposed reorgani- 
zation, which he suggested might 
beneficial for the shareholders to ae 
sider. No action, however, was taken 
upon the matter. 


To be continued in the issue of 
July 7. 
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_ Patents 


Claims for Filter 
To Purify Air Are 
Adjudged Allowable 


Patent Examiners-in-Chief 
Disagree With Examiner 
in Report on Mr. Witte- 
meier’s Invention. 


APPLICATION OF HANS WITTEMEIER; Ex- 
AMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 
Patent 1632813 was issued to Witte- 

meier on June 20, 1927, for an improve- 

ment in Filters for Purifying Air, on 

application filed March 15, 1924. 

C. P. Goepel for appellant. 

Claims directed to filter for purifying 
air were found allowable over the Exam- 
iner’s contention that the applicant had 
failed to comply with Rev. Stat. 4888. 
The full text of the decision of the Ex- 
aminers-in-Chief (Ruckmann, Skinner 
and Henry) is as follows: 

“This is an appeal from the action of 
the primary examiner finally rejecting 
all of the claims of this application on 
the ground that the disclosure was in- 
sufficient to comply with the require- 
ments of Section 4888 R. S.” 


Claim 7 is representative and reads— 


7. A filter comprising a plurality of 
filter bars held at one end, a scraper 
for scraping all of said bars simultane- 
ously, and means for providing the bars 
with a viscous coating simultaneously 
therewith. 


The general nature of the invention is 
apparent from the claim noted above 
and from the following statement of the 
examiner. 


“The device is alleged to be a device 
for cleaning air and it is supposed to be 
a structure in which certain so-called 
‘filter bars’ are sprayed with a liquid, 
these bars lying in the path of the 
air passing through the device and hav- 
ing cooperating therewith scrapers which 
are intended to be moved up and down 
the bars, apparently for the purpose of 
scraping off the dirt accumulating there- 
on.” 


The examiner has cited no references 
and states that “No art pertaining to 
the structure which applicant is appar- 
ently attempting to disclose has been 
found.” It thus appears that the inven- 
tion is broadly new. 


In rejecting the claims on the ground 
that the disclosure is insufficient under 
Section 4888 R. S. the examiner states 
that “no means for moving the spraying 
devices is shown.” 


Appellant states (page 5, lines 8-12 
of his specification) ,— 

“At the upper side of the scraper sheet 
there is a system of pipes h-1, h-2, h-3 
(Fig. 2) running in the direction of the 
length of the filter and fed from a com- 
mon pipe i which is connected through 
a cock or valve k and a flexible hose 
1 to a tank (not shown) that contains the 
dust-retaining agent.” 


Line 22, same page, states that the 

pipes are attached to the scraper 
‘ sheet e. 

The description in the specification in 
connection with the showing in the draw- 
ing is believed to sufficiently disclose the 
spraying mechanism. 

The examiner further states that “no 
means whatever has been disclosed for 
moving the sheet e.” The specification 
syas (page 6, line 4) that “the scrapers 
may be operated automatically or by 
hand.” Inasmuch as the specific con- 
struction of said moving means does not 
enter into the invention claimed, we 
deem the disclosure sufficient. 

The examiner on page 2 of the state- 
ment says, the “ ‘filter bars’ appear to 
be connected to pipes h.” The speci- 


fication, however, states on page 5 that | 


“From the distributing pipes h branch 
pipes n (Fig. 2) lead to the individual 
filtering bars.” 

This application by a foreign in- 
ventor is a division of application No. 
435288 filed Jan. 5, 1921, upon which 
patent No. 1,521,575 issued Dec. 30, 1924. 
No rejection for insufficient dismlosures 
under Section 4888 R. S. was made in the 
parent application but the applicant was 
permitted to correct certain inconsist- 
encies. Likewise certain obvious mis- 
takes should be corrected in this case, as 
for example the application of the refer- 
ence numeral e in Fig. 2 and applicant 
should state that in the right hand sec- 
stion of Fig. 2 the construction is shown 

agrammatically. Additional reference 
characters may well be placed on Fig. 3. 

After a careful consideration of the 
entire case we think unwarranted the 
examiner’s rejection that the disclosure 
is insufficient to satisfy the requirements 
of Section 4888 R. S. or to enable one 
skilled in the art to construct the de- 
vice. 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed. 


Reject Six Claims on 
Combustion Engine 


APPLICATION OF CHARLES E. LuckE; Ap- 
PEAL 11886; EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, 
PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent 1633384 for internal combus- 
tion engines was granted to Lucke June 
21, 1927, on application filed July 25, 
1921. 

Phillip, Sawyer, Rice & Kennedy for 
appellant. 

The applicant, C. E. Lucke, obtained 
a patent for his novel internal combus- 
tion engine, but certain claims were de- 
nied to him because anticipated by ear- 
lier patent. The opinion of the Exam- 
iners-in-Chief (Skinner, Fcuts, and 
Ruckman) follows in full text: 

This is an appeal from the decision 
of the Examiner finally rejecting claims 
1 to 6 inclusive, of which the following 
will serve as an example: 

1. An internal combustion engine com- 
prising a cylinder and piston and hav- 
ing its principal clearance behind the pis- 

‘ton contained in a precombustion space 
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Rights of Certificate H olders Are Held 
Subordinate to Those of General Creditors 


Court Finds Buyers of Stock Were Coadventurers in Con- 
cern Which Went Bankrupt. 


IN THE MATTER OF HAWKEYE OIL Co., 
BANKRUPT, No. 604 IN BANKRUPTCY; 
District CourT FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
DELAWARE. ’ 
The Oil Company had issued certifi- 

cates which provided for the creation 
of a fund, from the operation of service 
stations, to be distributed to the owner 
of the certificate. This distribution was 
to be made until twice the value of the 
consideration paid for the certificate had 
been paid to the owner. The Oil Com- 
pany went into bankruptcy. The court 
held that the certificate holders were co- 
adventurers with the stockholders and 
that their rights were subordinate to 
those of the general creditors. 

Judge Morris delivered the opinion. 
The full text follows: 

The primary problems presented by 
these petitions for review is the ascer- 
tainment of the status and rights of the 
holders of “Participating Operation Cer- 
tificates” issued or assumed by Hawkeye 
Oil Company, bankrupt, the owner of 
bulk and service stations for the storage 
and sale of gasoline. The relationship 
of the certificate holders and of the 
bankrupt arises out of contract. The 
rights of the holders are fixed and meas- 
ured by the terms, substance and effect 
of the contract. That contract, unless 
modified or enlarged by mortgage, is 
found in the certificates which provide: 

“That * * * for and in considera- 
tion of the receipt of two hundred fifty 
dollars and other good and valuable con- 
siderations, agrees to create a fund from 
the operation of a so-called service sta- 
tion in the place designated on the re- 
verse side thereof, and to distribute said 
fund in the manner hereinafter set forth 
to the registered owner of this certifi- 
cate and all other registered owners of 
such certificates in said station, and auch 
distribution shall continue until there 
shall have been paid on this certificate 
the sum of five hundred’ dollars, where- 
upon it shall become null and void. 

“To provide the fund hereinbefore 
mentioned, from the daily receipts of 
said station there shall be set aside in 
a bank one cent (1c) on each gallon of 
gasoline and five per cent (59%) on all 
other merchandise sold by said station, 
and the fund thus created shall be dis- 
tributed every month among the regis- 
tered holders of these certificates in said 
station as their interests may appear.” 


Corporate Financing 
In New Phase Noted 


Certificates of this precise character 
constitute, apparently, a relatively new 
phase of corporate financing. Yet the 
facts before me indicate that in recent 
years certificates of the same or similar 
character have been widely or exten- 
sively used by companies engaged in the 
sale of gasoline. The relation which the 
holder of such certificate bears to the 
corporation, its creditors and stockhold- 
ers and their respective rights growing 
out of such relationship have, so far as 
I am advised, been considered by the 
courts in but three instances. The first 
was by Judge Schoonmaker in United 
States & Mexican Oil Company v. Key- 
stone Auto Gas & Oil Service Company, 
a receivership in equity, in an unreport- 
ed opinion. At the time of the appoint- 
ment of the receivers the defendant had 
on deposit several thousand dollars des- 
ignated either as “bond fund” or “sink- 
ing fund” which grew out of the deposit 
by the defendant of the monies required 
by the certificates to be set aside from 
the sale of gasoline and other merchan- 
dise. The funds so deposited were claim- 
ed by both the certificate holders and the 
general creditors of the insolvent de- 
fendant. 

Judge Schoonmaker said that the cer- 
tificates evinced an attempt to create a 
novel type of stock ownership superior 
in its claim to corporate assets to that 
of the general creditors and that “On 
general principles of public policy, we 


divided into two chambers having a re- 
stricted communication with each other, 
one chamber being in continuous restrict- 
ed communication directly with the cylin- 
der, and means for introducing fuel into 
the other chamber.” 

One Reference Cited. 

The refernce relied upon is: Nordberg, 
13862815, December 21, 1920. 

The patent to Nordberg does not ap- 
pear to meet the claims, as the principal 
clearance behind the piston is not in the 
two-part precombustion space but in the 
cylinder and the result is that the cham- 
ber 27 cannot serve as a mixing chamber 
from which the fuel is fed into the cyl- 
inder as a completely mixed charge, as 
described in the passages quoted in the 
brief from the specification of the pend- 
ing application. 

This point is not discussed by the Ex- 
aminer and as it appeared to have been 
overlooked, his attention has been called 
to it and he has supplied us with addi- 
tional references in view of which the 
claims appear to be anticipated and fur- 
ther rejection is recommended in view 
thereof. 

The claims all read directly on either 
British patent to Livens et al. No. 109 - 
474, Sept. 12, 1917, or French patent to 
Duvauchelle No. 500161, Dec. 9, 1919, 
published March 4, 1920, and possibly 
Ohlsson No. 1824406, Dec. 9, 1919. 

The following patents also show en- 
gines in which the clearance is wholly 
in the precombustion chamber although 
they do not disclose the upper or second 
chamber. So far as mixing the gases 
prior to feeding them into the cylinder 
is concerned, they seem to be in point as 
the function of the upper chamber is only 
to force the fuel into the mixing chamber. 
These patents are Crossley et al. 1423- 
087, July 18, 1922, filed July 27, 1920; 
Gunther 1202110, Oct. 31, 1916, and 
British patent to Laurin 28753, Dec. 10, 
1910, 

The decision of the Examiner is re- 
versed and further rejection recommend- 
ed in view of additional art cited, 


believe that this contract is void as 
against the claims of general creditors. 
To permit corporations, by reason of cer- 
tificates of this kind, to appropriate cor- 
porate assets to certain classes of credi- 
tors or shareholders, whatever they may 
be, would be an absolute fraud upon the 
general creditors of the corporations con- 
cerned and would permit the creation of 
a special type of preferred creditors not 
contemplated by law. 


Holds Stockholders 


Liable for Contract 

If enforceable at all, this contract 
should only be enforced as against the 
stockholders of the company and not 
against the rights of creditors who have 
dealt with the corporation in the ordi- 
nary way. To give validity to such a 
contract would be to establish a legal 
vehicle for corporation fraud and illegal 
preference of creditors. 

These certificate holders cannot claim 
any part of the corporate funds to the 
detriment of general creditors. He relied 
in part upon G. B. M’Abee P. & O. Co. 
v. Penn-American Gas Coal Co., 295 Fed. 
630 (C. C. A. 3) and Commonwealth v. 
Union Surety & Guarantee Co., 37 Pa. 
Super. Ct. 179. A decree was entered 
adjudging the general creditors entitled 
to the fund. The precedent set by Judge 
Schoonmaker was followed, but without 
written memorandum, by this court in 
the receivership cause of Cities Service 
Refining Company v. The Go-Gas Com- 
pany. The decision by John Biggs, Jr., 
the Referee in the pending cause, is the 
third instance in which the status of 
certificate holders has been judicially 
considered. 

In a well reasoned opinion the Referee 
held the status of the certificate 
holders to be analogous to that of sleep- 
ing partners, denied that they -were en- 
titled to an equitable lien upon the sta- 
tions of the bankrupt for the unpaid 
portion of their certificates and adjudged 
mortgages upon the property of the 
bankrupt, purporting to confer liens in 
favor of the certificate holders, to be 
null and void as against the Trustee in 
Bankruptcy or any creditor of the bank- 
rupt. 


Contract Presents Knotty 
Problems for Settlement 


That the ascertainement of the rela- 
tion of the certificate holders to the 
corporation and the definition of that 
relationship in terms of well established 
legal relations between individuals or in- 
dividuals and corporations is not free 
from difficulty Judge Schoonmaker and 
the Refereee both concede. The dif- 
ficulty exists because the contract seems 
to give rise to rights or incidents higher- 
to probably not brought into combination 
and which, when severally considered, 
have been recognized as peculiar to dif- 
ferent, even contrasting, relationships. 

The petitisners for review take the 
position that by the contract evidenced 
by the certificates the bankrupt under- 
took to do certain things, not directly 
to repay with interest the money deliv- 
ered by the certificate holders to the is- 
suing company, but to set aside out of 
the proceeds arising from the business 
or operation of the company a fund, to 
distribute it and to continue so to do 
until double the sum of money delivered 
to the company by each certificate holder 
had been paid to him. Relying upon 
Central Trust Co. v. Chicago Audito- 
rium, 240 U. S. 581, they further con- 
tend that the adjudication in bankruptcy 
disenabling the company from creating 
the fund and continuing its distribution 
constituted an anticipatory breach giving 
to the certificate holders a provable 
claim in bankruptcy. 

The Trustee, on the other hand, takes 
the position that though the relation 
between the certificate holders and the 
bankrupt is contractual yet the contract 
is not of the class that gives rise to the 
particular relation of debtor and creditor 
or to any fixed liability within the mean- 
ing of Sec. 63 of the bankruptey act. In 
this I think the Trustee’s position is 
correct. 

Delivery of Money 
Is Point of Contract 

The consideration for the undertaking 
of the bankrupt was the delivery of the 
money. ‘That which the certificate hold- 
ers were entitled to receive from the 
issuing company was money—not, how- 
ever, in the amount paid, with interest, 
but double that amount regardless of 
the period of time, whether long or short, 
required to obtain it under the terms 
of the contract. No definite time was 
fixed by the contract within which the 
money, principal or increment, should be 
paid. The absence of such provision is 
some evidence that the certificates were 
not given for debts. Jefferson Banking 
Co. v. Trustees of Martin Institute, 146 
Ga. 383, 91 S. E. 463; Kidd v. Puritana 
Cereal Food Co., 122 S. W. 784. The 
money to be paid by the company was 
not to be paid absolutely and at all 
events but from a fund arising from the 
operation of the company. Whether the 
holders of such contracts are more analo- 
gous to stockholders, Fletcher Cyclope- 
dia Corporations, Sec. 3631, than to 
sleeping partners is, I think, not of such 
vital importance as the underlying fact, 
upon which I am in accord with Judge 
Schoonmaker and the Referee, that they 
are not creditors but are coadventurers 
with the stockholders, hazarding their 
investment upon the continued operation 
and, hence, upon the success of the com- 
pany. The rights of such persons are 
subordinate to those of general creditors, 
see Fletcher Cyclopedia Corporations, 
Sec. 3634. Nor is their status improved 
by the mortgages. Black v. Hobart 
Trust Co., 64 N. J. Eq. 415, 53 Atl. 826; 
Reagan v. First Nat. Bank, 62 N. E. 701) 
61 N. E, 575. 

I am of the opinion that the order 
of the Referee is correct. It must be 
affirmed. , 

May 12, 1927, 
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rected to plurality of filter bars and to a scraper for scraping all of bars 
simultaneously and means for providing bars with viscous coating simultane- 
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cause no means for moving spraying devices were shown, the applicant stat- 
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New Assembly of Elements in Prior Art 
Is Declared by Court to Lack Invention 


Construction of Heat-Insulated Vessel of the Nonvacuum 


Type Involved Only Mechanical Skill. 


Macoms Mrc. Co., DEFENDANT-APPEL- 
LANT, Y. MANTLE LAMP Co. oF AMER- 
ICA, PLAINTIFF-APPELLEE, No. 3812; 
Circuit Court oF APPEALS, SEVENTH 
CIRCUIT. 

The District Court had held a patent 
on thermally insulated bottles valid and 
infringed, but the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals found invention lacking in the 
patentee’s assembly of old elements, and 
reversed the lower tribunal. The Court 
(Alschuler, Evans, and Anderson, Cir. 
J.J.) delivered its opinion through Judge 
Anderson. 

The full text of the decision follows: 

This is an appeal from a decree hold- 
ing patent No. 1435199, issued to the 
appellee as assignee of Lewis Van De- 
venter Blair, valid, and claims 1, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 17, 18, 21, 22, 23 
and 24 thereof infringed. 

Appellee, in its brief, after differen- 
tiating these 16 claims, says they “are 
not redundant, but define one or another 
of the aspects of the invention.” One and 
17 are put forth as “examples” of the 
claims. 


Illustrative Claims 
Quoted by Court 


These are: 

“1, A heat-insulated vessel of the non- 
vacuum type, having an outer jacket of 
non-frangible material, an inner con- 
tainer of frangible material, said inner 
container being bonded to and pendently 
supported from said jacket, and heat- 
insulating and shock-absorbing means 
surrounding said container for limiting 
oscillations of said container while per- 
mitting expansion thefeof by changes 

temperature. 
wait. vA heat-insulated receptacle of the 
non-vacuum type, including a multisec- 
tion outer jacket, a strong vitreous 
single-walled inner container sustained 
in the upper portion of said outer jacket, 
resilient heat-insulating material dis- 
posed between said jacket and said con- 
tainer for limiting oscillation of said 
container while permitting expansion 
thereof by changes of temperature, one 
section holding a cover, and a seal to 
prevent moisture from reaching said in- 
sulating material.” 

The patent says: “The invention re- 
lates’ to receptacles of the heat-insulated, 
non-vacuum type.” Such receptacles are 
found in prior patent. We will there- 
fore consider this case without reference 
to the heat-insulated, vacuum receptacles 
so common when the patent was issued. 

After stating, in general terms, the 
state of the art at the time of Blair’s 
application, appellee says: “The prob- 
lem, therefore, which confronted Blair, 
* * * was the production of a receptacle, 
without the intervention of a vacuum and 
of relatively large size, for the mainte- 
nance for many hours of a desired high 
or low temperature of food or liquid 
contents, and of a better shock-resisting 
character.” 


Comminuted Material 


Impedes Heat Transfer 

This problem, in the language of ap- 
pellee, was solved by the following 
means: 

“His receptacle includes a metallic 
protective jacket and a single wall con- 
tainer.” 

“This container is fixedly and firmly 
connected at its upper end with the top 


of the outer metal jacket by means of a 


fc 
& 


“The space between the jacket and | 


bond.” 


the body of the inner container, as dis- 
tinguished from the neck portion, con- 
tains comminuted material, which ma- 
terial impedes the transfer of heat by 
induction between the inner container 
and the jacket and limits the pendulous 


| 

| 
vibrations of the container within the 

jacket.” 
“The comminuted material, if allowed 
to become moist, would be a good con- 
ductor of heat. But moisture is kept 
therefrom by an inturned flange extend- 
ing from the neck of the jacket, which 
flange while acting as a seal also pro- 

tects the frangible neck of the container | 
and positions the container in the jacket 
while the parts are being assembled. 
The means constituting a bond and also 
acting as a _ seal, which. holds. the 

neck of the container in place within |! 
the neck of the jacket, also oper- 
ates to prevent moisture from reaching 
the comminuted material, in case mois- 
ture should pass between the flange and 

the neck of the container.” 

And appellee continues: | 

i 

| 

| 

| 

| 


“It will thus be seen that all of the 
elements above enumerated are tied to- 
gether in a true combination producing 
a single and ‘useful result and that if 
any one element, the jacket, the con- 
tainer, the spacing, or the packing were 
omitted, or some sealing means were not 
used to keep moisture away from the 
packing, and to pendently support the 
container so that only one path of heat 
conductivity is afforded, the device would 
not be such as efficiently to perform its 
intended functions.” 


Prior Art Discloses 
Heat-Insulated Ty pes 


The prior art discloses heat-insulated 
and shock-resisting receptacles of the 
non-vacuum type. Prior patents show 
each of the elements enumerated by ap- 
pellee. We need only to call attention 
to three, which appear in the record: No. 
211092, issued to Heath, January 7, 
1879; No. 358732, issued to Clisbee, 
March 1, 1887; and No. 438149, issued to 
Fox, October 14, 1890. 


Heath calls his invention “an encased 
bottle,” and says: “the object sought 
for being the prevention of breakages | 
during transportation.” This is the 
shock-resisting object of the patent in 
suit. Heath discloses an outer packet, 
a single wall container, spacing between | 
the jacket and the container and the | 
packing therein. The container has its | 
neck extended up through the jacket, 
and the jacket and the container connect | 
or contact with each other only at the | 
extreme end of the neck. At no other \ 
point is the container in contact with | 
the jacket. So far, Heath describes the 
construction of the patent in suit. | 

Clisbee calls his invention as in- | 
sulated can,” and says: “The object of | 
this invention is to furnish an improved 
insulated can for coffee and other bev- 
erages * * * so that the liquid may 
retain its heat * * *” Clisbee has 
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| Large Payments to Certain of Creditors 


By Bankrupt Found to Indicate Preference 


Extreme Insolvency and Amount of Settlements Consid- 
ered in Reaching Decision. 


Detcir D. BEAN, ET AL., PETITIONERS-AP- 
PELLANTS, V. WILLIAM L, JARVIS, ET 
AL., ALLEGED BANKRUPTS, APPELLEES, 
No. 2111; Circuit Court or APPEALS, 
First CIRCUIT. 


The respondents herein made large 
payments to creditors. The court, on ap- 
peal from the District Court for the 
District of Massachusetts, held that ex- 
treme insolvency taken in connection 
with such large payments to certain 
creditors may not only warrant but, in 
the absencet of some controlling ex- 
planation, require a finding of an inten- 
tion to prefer. 


Befor Bingham, Johnson and Ander- 
son, judges. Judge Bingham delivered 
the opinion of the court. The full text 
follows: 


This is an appeal from a decree of the 
District Court of Massachusetts dismiss- 
ing an involuntary petition in bapk- 
ruptcy. In the petition it was alleged 
that the respondents, Jarvis and Glynn, 
were co-partners under the name of W. 
L. Jarvis & Co.; that they owed debts 
to the amount of $1,000; that the peti- 
tioners were creditors of Jarvis & Co., 
having claims amounting in the aggre- 
gate, in excess of securities held by 
them, to the sum of $500; that the na- 
ture and amount of their claims were bal- 
ances due on open trading account and se- 
curities deposited with J. J. Hackett & 
Co., agents of W. L. Jarvis & Co., as 
undisclosed principal, stating the amount 
due each petitioner and that their claims 
aggregated $377,000; that the respond- 
ents were insolvent and within four 
months next preceding the date of the 
petition committed acts of bankrupcty; 
that on or about the fifteenth of June, 
1926, and on divers other dates there- 
after, the alleged bankrupts “trans- 
ferred, while insolvent, portions of their 
property to certain of their creditors, 
whose names to the petitioners were un- 
known, with intent to prefer such cerdi- 
tors over and above their other credit- 
ors.” 


Amendment Charges 
Other Bankruptcy Acts 


By an amendment, duly allowed, other 
acts of bankruptcy were added, to wit: 
That on or about the fifteenth day of 
June, 1926, and on divers other dates 
thereafter, the respondents “transferred 
while insolvent portions of their prop- 
erty, to wit, money, the exact amounts 
of which are to your petitioners un- 
known, to the following of their creditors, 
namely:—The New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., The Western Union 
Telegraph Co., The Postal Telegraph 
Cable Co., Amory Eliot, trustee, Thomas 
McAuliffe, White Brothers, and Charles 
Enos, with intent to prefer such credit- 
ors over and above their other creditors, 
and that in that they did on or about 
the fifth day of September, 1926, pay 
the sum of $16,500 to Henry S. McPher- 
son, as he is receiver in bankruptcy of 
the estate of J. J. Hackett & Co., with 
intent to prefer such creditors over and 
above their other creditors.” 

This petition was filed October 9, 1926. 
The respondents filed an answer deny- 
ing the acts of bankruptcy, that they 
were insolvent, that they were undis- 
closed principals of J. J. Hackett & Co., 
and that the petitioners were creditors. 

The case was tried before the court 
without a jury. After the petitioner had 
introduced evidence tending to prove the 
amount of each of their claims, in all 
aggregating more than $370,000; that 
W. L. Jarvis & Co., were undisclosed 
principals of J. J. Hackett &-Co.; and 
that the payments specified in the 
amended petition had been made, the 
court declined to hear further evidence, 
stating that he would assume that the 
respondents were “greatly” or “very 
much insolvent;” that the petitioners 
were creditors of the respondents; that 
the respondents made payments to the 
creditors, between June 15 and October 
1, 1926, as shown by the evidence; and 
that he would dismiss the petition “solely 
on the ground that there is no evidence 
before me to warrant me in finding ‘that 
an act of bankruptcy has been com- 
mitted.” 

Although counsel for the petitioners 
strenuously urged the court for permis- 
sion to show, and made an offer of proof 
to the effect that Jarvis & Company at 
the times in question were insolvent by 
at least $400,000 and that their assets 
were very small, the court declined, sub- 
ject to exception, to permit him to do so 
on the ground that the petitioners had 
failed to establish that the payments 
made to creditors were made with intent 
to prefer one creditor over another, and, 
therefore, were not entitled to maintain 
their petition. 


Respondents Offered 
No Books at Hearing 


It also appears that the respondents, 
though in court at the time of the hear- 
ing, and called by the petitioners to tes- 
tify as to their financial condition and 
_ to prefer, did not have their books 

account and records with them and, 
if they had had them, that the court 
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would have declined to hear testimony as 
to their assets and liabilities. 

At the close of the hearing the court 
stated that a “memorandum” would be 
filed for the dismissal of the petition. 
Later a memorandum was filed directing 
that an order be entered dismissing the 
petition. In the memorandum the court 
found that the respondents were stock- 
brokers; that within four months prior 
to filing the petition they made the pay- 
ments to the persons named in the 
amended petition; that these payments 
weré made in settlement of current 
charges for rent, telephone and telegraph 
service, and brokers’ commissions paid 
at the time of the execution of orders 
to buy or sell stock, given by the re- 
spondents; that these payments were 
necessary in order to enable the respond- 
ents to continue their business as stock- 
brokers; that the payments made to the 
receiver of J. J. Hackett & Co. under 
order of court on the petition brought 
by him against Jarvis were not trans- 
fers of the respondent’s property made 
with intent to prefer; and that the same 
was true of the payments for telephone, 
telegraph, rent, and brokers’ commis- 
sions; and ruled that no act of bank- 
ruptcy had been committed, even though 
the bankrupts were insolvent at the time 
of the payments. 


The evidence as to the payments 
showed that on June 30, 1926, there was 
due and owing from Jarvis and Com- 
pany to the Telephone Company $4,- 
208.76 and that on July 24, 1926, $4,- 
083.51 was paid in two payments; that 
in July other bills were paid to the Tele- 
phone Company that were due and pay- 
able, amounting to $6,504.65, in nine pay- 
ments; that in August three bills then 
due and payable, amounting to $2,133.30, 
were paid, one payment being for $1,- 
200.85, one for $800.80, and one for 
$131.65; that in September three bills, 
amounting to $4,451.57, were paid, the 
payments being $726.27, $229.15, $3.- 
596.15; and that in the month of October 
and prior to the 9th thereof two bills 
were paid, amounting to $1,953.21—mak- 
ing the total payments to the Telephone 
Company within four months prior to 
the petition $15,142.69. 


Telegraph Company 
Received 18 Payments 


As to the Telegraph Company the 
evidence was that it received within the 
four months period eighteen payments 
amounting to $1,171.64, the payments 
ranging from $12.10 to $281.11. 


The payments to the receiver of Hack- 
ett & Company aggregated $16,500, and 
were made in June, July, August and 
September in installments ranging from 
$12.10 to $386.43. 


The total payments to these three 
creditors during the four months period 
was $36,797.38. 


The question presented was whether 
the payments made within four months 
of the filing of the petition were of such 
a nature and amount and were paid un- 
der such circumstances, as would au- 
thorize a finding that they were made 
with intent to prefer and were pref- 
erences. 

This question is approached from two 
angles in the assignments of error. One 
is that the court erred in excluding the 
evidence by which the petitioners offered 
to prove that the respondents were in- 
solvent by at least $400,000 and that 
their assets were “very small,” or in 
failing to take into account as evidence 
bearing upon the respondents’ intention 
in making the payments their great in- 
debtedness and their sthall amount of as- 
sets during the period the payments were 
made and down to the filing of the pe- 
tition. 

We think the facts disclosed in the of- 
fer of proof were material and if proved 
would be entitled to great weight in es- 
tablishing the allegation of the creditors’ 
petition that the payments were made 
within intent to prefer these creditors 
over other creditors, for in such a state 
of insolvency the respondents could not 
reasonably have made the payments 
without such intent; and that the court 
erred in excluding the evidence. Eastern 
Drug Co. v. Bieringer-Hanauer Co., 8 
Fed. (2) 838. 

If the petitioners here had been per- 
mitted to show the extreme insolvency of 
the respondents, which they offered to do, 
we think that fact taken in connection 
with the size of the payments and the 
other facts in the case (assumed by the 
court and shown by the evidence) not 
only warranted but, in the absence of 
some controlling explanation, required a 
finding of an intention to prefer. 

See Toof v. Martin, 13 Wall, 40; West- 
ern Tie & Timber Co. v. Brown, 196 U. 
S. 502; Re Dorr, 196 Fed. 292; Rex 
Buggy Co. v. Hearick, 132 F. 310; Re 
Bloch, 109 Fed. 790. 

The decree of the Distriet Court is re- 
versed and the case is remanedd to that 
court for further proceedings not incon- 
sistent with this opinion, with costs to 
the appellants. 

May 17, 1927. 
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PAGETWELVE ( 
Geographie Hub 
Of United States 

Is Approximated 


Geological Survey Declares 
Calculations Differ in Re- 
sults, but Center Is 

in Kansas, 


. 

The geographical center of the United 
States can only be. approximately located 
and the results of calculations differ ac- 
cording to the method used in seeking 
to determine the location, the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey announced July 5 in a 
written statement. The editor, Roy 
Griffith, of the Survey, official organ of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, author of 
the statement, says the approximate geo- 
graphical center is somewhere in Kansas. 
The full text of the statement follows: 

There is no such thing as an exact 
geographical center of the United States. 
At least, there is no way in which such 
an exact center may be located. The 
best that can be done is to locate the 
approximate center and this center will 
vary according to the method used. 

Methods of Calculation. 

One way of locating the center is to 
draw a line east and west one-half the 
distance between the farthest south and 
the farthest north lines of latitude and 
another line north and south one-half the 
distance between the two extremes of 
longitude. The center would be located 
where the two lines cross. 

This method is inaccurate because 
Florida extends so much farther south, 
and Maine so much farther east, than the 
rest of the country. Further, the lines 
would have to be drawn on a map and all 
maps are more or less distorted due to 
the impossibility of representing a 
curved surface, such as the surfaces of 
the earth, accurately upon a plane sur- 
face such as a map. 

Another method is to cut an outline 
of the United States out of cardboard, 
suspend it vertically from several suc- 
cessive points on its edge, and mark the 
path of a plumb line suspended from the 
same successive points. The various lines 
thus drawn will meet at approximately 
the same point, which may be considered 
the center. 

In using this method, the leverage ac- 
tion of Florida and Maine jutting out 
from the rest of the map will prevent 
the lines from meeting in exactly the 
Same spot and, as has been explained, 
the map’s surface is distorted to begin 
with. 

Most Accurate Process. 

The most accurate method is to cut 
a cardboard outline map of the United 
States into segments like a pie, in such 
a way that all the segments weigh ex- 
actly the same. Then, the point in the 
middle where all the points of the seg- 
ments meet would be considered the 
center. 

A map is so greatly reduced in urea 
from the area it represents that an ac- 
curate location of the center through this 
process of cutting and fitting is imgos- 
sible simply because the finest cut on a 
map would represent a strip of ground 
100 yards wide or more. Finally, even 
the pie-cutting method does not get away 
from the fact that the earth is curved. 

A’sk three different people where the 
center of the United States is located 
and you may get three different answers. 
The center is in Knasas, near the north 
central boundary; it is about 39 degrees 
50 minutes and longitude 98 degrees 35 
minutes. Until somebody succeeds in 
squaring the circle, that is about the best 
we can do. 


Patent Said to Involve 
Only Mechanical Skill 


New Assembly of Old Elements 
Found by Court to Lack 


Invention. 


[Continued from Page 11.] 

the outer jacket, the inner single wall 
container, the spacing between the 
jacket and the container, the packing 
in the spacing, and the neck of the con- 
tainer connecting with the jacket at the 
upper end of the neck and nowhere else. 
Blair positions these elements as they 
are positioned in Heath’s and Clisbee’s 
patents. 

In these two patents we have disclosed 
every element claimed to be in the pat- 
ent in suit, except the bond or bonding 
means which appellee says holds the con- 
tainer firmly and fixedly, pendentl-_posi- 
tioned in the jacket. This use of a bond- 
ing means to thus hold the container 
firmly and fixedly in its position, and 
also to prevent moisture from getting 
into the packing, is disclosed in the Fox 
patent. 

This Fox patent is for a carboy, and 
shows an outer jacket, called a box or 
frame, a single wall container, inside the 
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Summary of All News Contained in . Today’ s Issue 


Aeronautics 


Necessary qualifications 
applicants wishing to become 
aviators. 


listed for 
naval 


Page 3, Col. 1 
Agriculture 


Full text of address by H. B. La- 
tham, of Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, before American Institute of 
Cooperation on factors that influence 
livestock markets. 

Page 5, Col. 2 

Department of Agriculture reports 
results of study of damage done_ by 
jack rabbits. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

More than half of shipments of vege- 
tables and fruits in United States in 
1926 were taken by 36 large cities. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Weekly review of fruit and vegetable 

markets. 


Page 5, Col. 4 | 


Daily agricultural price analysis< 
Page 5 


A utomotive Industry 


Increase reported for 1926 in value 
of exports of tire repair materials. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Banking-Finance 


Department of Commerce 
flotations of foreign securities in 
United States in second quarter of 1927 


record, 
Page * Col. 1 
Coinage production in fiscal year 
smaller in number of pieces but larger 
in value than in year previously, 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Gain of $87,000,000 in Federal Re- 
serve Bank loans and investments is 
shown for week of June 29. 
Page 7, 
Bank of 


Col. 5 


Federal Kansas 


Reserve 
situation in Kansas. 


Summary of financial 
Charleston, S. C. for 


statistics of 
1926. 

Page 7, Col. 7 
Daily statement of United 
Treasury. 

Page 7 

Weekly record of loans and redis- 
counts by Intermediate Credit Banks. 

Page 7, 

Foreign Exchange rates. 

Page 7 
e “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


New books received at the Library 
of Congress. 


Page 4, Col. 6 
issued by the Govern- 
+ ad 


Publications 
ment. 


Coal 


District Court, Pa., classes coal royal- 


ties as income. (Rosenberger v. Mc- 
Caughn.) 


Page 8, Col. 5 


reviews | 


reporting April offerings as largest on | 


City reports improvement in financial 


Page 7, Col. 1 | 


States 


Col. 3 | 


Page 4, Col. 7 | 


i a a a 


Commerce-Trade 


Secretary of Commerce says seasonal 
recession is only irregularity in 
tained tide of national prosperity. 


of Commerce at Galveston, Tex. 


recommendations by 
Conference at Geneva. 


World 


Exports of coin controlled and coin 


$200,000 for 1926. 


involve invention for Blair to take the 
bond from Fox and the other elements 
from Heath or Clisbee, or both of then, | 
and assemble them in one heat-insulated, | 
non-vacuum receptacle? 

With Heath, Clisbee and Fox in the 
field—Heath and Clisbee both showing 
(except the bond between the container 
and the jacket) the construction adopted | 
by Blair, Heath’s object being shock re- 

sistance and Clisbee’s heat insulation, | 
both using the same means and construc- 

tion—did it involve invention to take 
Fox’s bond and add ii to Heath or Clis- 
bee? We think this involved mechanical | 
skill, and not inventive genius. 

In the languge of the Supreme Court | 
in Hollister y Benedict Mfg. Co., 113 U. 

S. 59, on page 78, “It is but the display 

of the expected skill of the calling, and 

inv olves only the exercise of the ordinary 

faculties of reasoning upon the mate- 

rial supplied by a special knowledge, and 

the facility of manipulation which re- | 
sults from its habitual and intelligent ! 
practice,” 

A person skilled in the art pertaining 


| to heat-insulated receptacles of the non- 


jacket with a neck extending up through | 


the jacket, and packing between the con- 
tainer and the jacket, and the patentee 
says: “Around this neck of the carboy 
I tightly pack plaster-of-paris 01 other 
suitable material, as shown at B (in the 
drawing), for the purpose of firmly 
holding. the carboy.in place, * * * 
and also for the purpose of excluding 
moisture of water.” And, again: “B is 
a packing of plaster-of-paris or other 
suitable material, intended to hold the 
carboy firmly in place within the box 
or frame enclosing it and to exclude wa- 
ter or moisture from the packing C.” 
Thus we have all the elements in ap- 
pellee’s claims disclosed in these three 
prior patents, each operating in its old 
Way and effecting its old result, and the 


vacuum type, knowing what had been 
done before, and seeing these various 
elements performing their functions in 
the patents above mentioned, would not 
require a flash of genius to combine with 
the structures shown by Heath or Clis- 
bee a bond to hold the container in posi- 
tion and at the same time prevent mois- 
ture from getting into the insulating 
packing, 

We are not now concerned with the | 
particular bond set forth in appellee’s 
patent, which says: “The substance of 
which the bond is composed is, pref- 
erably, a prepared shellac which is fully 
described in United States Letters Pat- 
ent No. 1309967, granted to Simonson 
& Blair on July 15, 1919.” 

If appellant used the bond described | 


in that patent, for such use the suit | 


sus- 
Page 1, Col. 2 

Sherwood H. Avery named manager 
of the branch office of the Department 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Continuation of series of articles and 
Economic 
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Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Page 9, Col. 1 
Department of Commerce reports 
marked increase in overseas trade of 
Porto Rico. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
Continuation of full text of weekly 
survey of world business conditions by 
the Department of Commerce. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Growing demand for American hos- 
iery reported in Australia. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Daily commodity price analysis by 
Department of Agriculture. ™ 


Second international fair 
to be held in Saloniki, Greece. 

Page 9, Col, 6 

Daily grain market price analysis. 

: Page 5 





Corporations 


Continuation of full text of decision 
by Supreme Court, D. of C., finding 
officers of, American Telegraphone 
Company guilty of wilful and negligent 
mismanagement of corporation’s af- 
fairs. 

Page 10 

Court of Appeals, 1st Circuit, holds 
extreme insolvency at time of large 
payments by bankrupt may require 
finding of intention to prefer. (Bean v. 
| Jarvis.) 


Page 11, Col. 6 | 


Continuation of full text of decision 
| by District Court, Conn., denying in- 
| clusion in invested capital of notes held 
by corporation. (Garvan v. Eaton.) 

Page 8, Col. 1 

Rep. Oldfield corporation tax 


says 


should be reduced and funds provided | 
rehabilitation work in Mississippi | 


| for 
| Valley. 


' Cotton 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Gain reported in May in consumption | 


of cotton in United States. 
Page 9, Col. 3 
Daily 
Page 5 


Court Decisions 


See special Index and Law Digest on | 


page 11. 
See special Index 
| Decisions on page 8. 


Electrical Industry 


Electrical exports during May reach 
nearly $9,000,000. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Foreign Affairs 


Continuation of series of articles and 
recommendations by World Economic 
Conference at Geneva. 

Page 2, Col. 1 

Department of Commerce reviews 
flotations of foreign securities in 
United States in second quarter of 1927, 





| record, 
Page 1, Col. 1 


‘Game and Fish 


Wild fowl surveys to be undertaken 
in western area. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
3 nS . 
Gov't Supplies 
Depariment of Commerce announces 
revision of master specification for 
semipaste and ready-mixed black paint. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
9 7 
Gov't Topical Survey 
Continuation of article by H. P. 
Caemmerer, Secretary of the National 
Commission of Fine Arts, describing 
the public building prograr of the 
Government. 


Page 4, Col. 3 


Highways 


Seesetary of War approves plans for 


| not claimed that appellant used this par- 
' ticular bond. 


It used plaster-of-paris, 
or a mixture of plaster-of-paris and ce- 
ment or white lead, none of which, 
or combined, is the bond of 
appellee. 

The result obtained by Blair may be 
structure than was ever before 
produced, and yet, for the lack of nov- 
elty of device or new result produced, 
it may have no patentable quality. He 
has assembled—combined, in the ordi- 
nary sense—old and well-known ele- 


| ments, but he has not made an invention. 


Reversed, with direction to dismiss the 
bill of complaint for want of equity. 
May 28, 1927. 


Submarine Question 
Is Settled at Geneva 


Technical Committee Agrees on | 
Problem Outstanding at 


Conference. 


An agreement on a submarine ques- 
tion by the Technical Committee of the 
tripartite Naval Conference at Geneva 
is reported in a communique issued by 
the committee and received, at the De- 
partment of State from the chairman of 
the American delegation, Hugh S. 
Gibson. 

The full text of the communique, made 
public at the Department on July 5, fol- 
lows: 

An agreement was arrived at on a 
submarine question which had been out- 
standing. 

A brief discussion of cruisers followed 
with a view to examining ways, of ad- 
justing the requirements in cruisers of 
the several powers. 

The committee adjourned to enable 
the delegations to study this question in 


only question to be decided is: Did it | should be for its infringement; but it is! detail. 


Page 5 
scheduled | 


cotton market price analysis. | 


and Digest of Tax | 


reporting April offerings as largest on | 


bridge over Rio 
Brownsville, Tex. 


Grande River at 


Page 6, Col. 6 
Inland W aterway s 


Rep. Oldfield says corporation tax 
| should be reduced and funds provided 
| for rehabilitation work in Mississippi | 
Valley. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Operations of the Mississippi-War- 
rior Service showed more than $150,000 
profit during fiscal year 1926. 
Page 9, Col, 3. 
Secretary Hoover says 20 counties in 
flooded southern States will be sur- 
| veyed for relief work. 





Page 1, Col. 4 

Senator Ransdell to introduce bill at 

next Congress to study flood control 
| and other river problems. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Insular Possessions 


Governor General Wood expected in 

| Washington to confer with Secretary of 
War on conditions in Philippines. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Iron and Steel 


Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland 
notes downward price tendency in iron 
and steel industry of Fourth Federal 
| Reserve District. 


Page 6, Col. 5 
| Lumber 


Hardwood industry of eastern Can- 
ada reported to have gained by closing 
| of mills in Mississippi Valley, due to 
recent floods. 


Page 9, Col. 6 

Imports of timber and its products 
decline for first five months of 1927. 
Page 9, Col. 5 


Manufacturers 


Court of Appeals, 7th Circuit, holds 
| patent for heating thermos bottles is 
| invalid since assembly of old elements 
lacks invention. (Macomb Manufactur- 
ing Co. v. Mantle Lamy Co.) 
Page 11, Col. 4 
Six patent claims for improvement 
in combustion engine are rejected as 
anticipated. (Charles E. Lucker.) 
Page 11, Col. 1 
Claims for filter to purify air are 
| held patentable. (Hans Wittemeier.) 


Page 11, Col. 1 
Milling 


Duty increased on flour imported into 
Germany due to expiration of most- 
favored-nation agreements. 
Page 1, 

gain 





Gol, 5 
Wheat flour 750,000 


barrels in year. 


exports 


Page 9, Col. 1 
|'Mines and Minerals 


Geological Survey and Bureau of 
Mines deny virtue to divining rod to 
| detect metals or oil underground. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


e ° 5 

'Municipal Gov't 
Summary of financial statistics of 

Charleston, S. C. for 1926. 
Page 7, Col. 7 


| Narcotics 


Department of Justice determines not 
to appeal case charging Howard E. 
Rendleman with violation of narcotic 
| law. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Commission of Inquiry writes letter 
to League of Nations recommending 
suppression of opium traffic in Persia. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


National Defense 


Necessary qualifications listed 
applicants wishing to become 
aviators. 


for 
naval 





vhewath 3, Col. 1 


Precision Is Ohinined 


For Surveying Tapes 


Bureau of Standards Deseribes 
Apparatus and Tests for 
Exactness. 


The issuance of a circular describing | 


tests made with surveyors’ measuring 
tapes whereby precision is obtained to 
the degree of one part in a million was 
announced by the Bureau of Standards, 
July 5. The full text of the étatement 
was issued: 

Steel tapes, used for land surveys and 
for measuring bridges and structures of 
all sorts, have been tested by the Bu- 
reau of Standards since its establish- 
ment Specifications for standard steel 
tapes were adopted several years ago, 
and now a description of the 150. foot | 
and 50-meter graduated steel bench 
standards with which such tapes are 
compare | has recently been published as 
Circular No. 326. By submitting tapes 
to the Bureau for test, the surveyor and 
the bridge constructor can make certain 
as to the accuracy of their basis for 
measurement. 

High Degree of Precision. 

For high precision, as in am) 
boundary surveys of transcontinental 
geodetic surveys of the United States, 
more precise tapes are used and a more 
elaborate and precise apparatus is em- 
ployed in their test at the Bureau of 
Standards. By specis! arrangements of 
standards and microscopes an absolute 
precision of better than a part in a mil- 
lion is obtained. This apparatus is also 
described in the circular. 

Copies of this publication, which is en- 
titled “Testing of Measuring Tapes at 
the Bureau of Standards,’ may be ob- 


streets for a term of 10 years, from Sep- 
| 


> 


| Twenty-five enlisted men appointed 
to West Point. 

| Page 4, Col. 1 
| 

| 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 
Page 4, Col. 2 
Orders issued to the personnel of the | 
Navy Department. 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Two British men-of-war plan to visti 
Bar Harbor, Me. 


Oil 

District Court, Del., holds rights of 
oil certificate holders subordinate to 
those of general creditors. (Hawkeye 
Oil Co., Bankrupt.) 


Page 3, Col, 6 


Page 11, Col. 2 


Geological Survey and Bureau of 
Mines deny virtue to divining rod to 
detect metals or oil underground. 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Packers 


Full text of address by H. B. La- 
tham, of Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, before American Institute of | 
Cooperation on factors that influence 
livestock markets. 

Page 5, Col. 2 

Board of Tax Appeals finds livestock 
commission company entitled to per- 
sonal service classification. (Lee Live 
Stock Commission Company.) 

Page 8, Col. 2 

Daily livestock price 
analysis. 


meat and 


Page 5 
Patents 


See special Index and Law Digest on 
page 11. 


Postal Service 


Postmasters 
printed matter 
mailed abroad. 


Public Lands 


Utah lands to be opened to entry on 
October 19. | 
Page 5, Col. 7 


Radio | 
Federal Radio Commission announces 
hearings will soon bé held to settle con- 


troversies over interference in broad- 
casting. 


directed to 
be unsealed 


require 
when 


Page 4, Col. 2 





Page 1, Col. 3 
Railroads 


Progress report by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on installation of 
automatic train controls. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Railroads report 7,316 miles of road 
and 5,600 locomotives equipped with 
automatic train control devices. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Continuation of full text of ruling de- 
aying application of carriers for suspen- 
sion as a relief measure of long and 
short haul rule. 


Page 6, Col. 2 
Installation of automatic train stop 
system on two divisions of New York 
Central is approved. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Rock Island-Frisco Terminal Railway 
granted permission to issue $3,390,000 
in first mortgage gold bonds. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Valuation report issued on St. Louis, 
Troy & Eastern Railroad. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Summary of rate decisions. 
Page 6, Col. 4 


Summary of rate complaints. 
Page 6, Col. 7 


Science 


Man’s future development depends on 


Post Office Leases 
Are Given Approval 


Proposal Is Accepted to Estab- 
lish New Station in New 
York City. 


Acceptance of leases for postal 
quarters, at points in several States, has 
just been announced by the Post Office 
Department. 

The full text of the list, as announced, 
follows: 

Ashland, Kans.: Accepted proposal of 
Bert E. Hoison to lease new quarters on 
the east side of Main street, between 
Seventh and Eighth streets, for a term 
of 10 years, from December 15, 1927, or 
date thereafter of occupancy and instal- 
; lation of equipment. Lease to include 

equipment, water, safe, parcel post and 
postal savings furniture when necessary. 

Tarrytown, N. Y.: Accepted proposal 
of Barney Gerard to lease new quarters 
at 13 Nepperan road for a term of 10 
| perm, from October 15, 1927, or such 
date thereafter as building is completed. 
| toate to include equipment, water, safe, 
parcel post and postal savings furniture 
when necessary. 

Lease in McGregor, Iowa. 

McGregor, Iowa: Accepted proposal of 
Leroy P. Bickel to lease new quarters 
at the southeast corner of Main and A 





tember 1, 1927, or date thereafter of oc- 
cupancy and completion of equipment. 
Lease to include equipment, heat, water, 
tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D, C., at 10 cents each. 


| of volume and value, and show 
| provement in quality. 


| project on Saluda River. 


his ability to overcome insects, says 
scientist in Smithsonian Institution. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Branch laboratory of Bvwureau of 

Entomology reports much of its ma- 
chinery ruined by Mississippi flood. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Geographic Board appointed for 

Idaho to take charge of gazeteer work. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Geographical center of United States 
described as somewhere in Kansas. 

Page 12, Col. 1 





‘ ° ° 
Shipping 
Ship of government and of Merchant 
Marine showing greatest efficiency to 
be given prizes each six months. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Tolls collected at Panama Canal for 


| first 15 days of June reported as ag- 
gregating $1,038,301. 


Page 9, Col. 2 
Two landslides reported at Panama 

Canal, but navigation continues. 

‘Page 6, Col. 1 


| Silk 


Imports of Rayon in May set record 
im- 


Page 9, Col. 2 
Supreme Court 


Supreme Court of United States 
asked to rule whether United States is 
necessary party to suit to compel re- 
vocation of power license where peti- 
tioner claims lands involved belongs to 
him. (Peale v. Secretary War et al.) 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Supreme Court of the United States 

in recess until Octgber 8. 


Taxation 


Rep. Oldfield says corporation tax 
should be reduced and funds provided 
for rehabiiitation work in Mississippi 
Valley. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

See special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 8. 


Textiles 


Gain reported in May in consumption 
of cotton in United States. 


Page 9, Col. 3 


Tobacco 


Classification of Intermediate Credit 
Bank loans for week show advance- 
ments for tobacco industry totaling 
$6,187,064. 

Page 7, Col. 3 


Trade Practices. 


Federal Trade Commission dismisses 
complaint against Three-in-One Oil 


Page 3, Col. 2 | 


' Veterans 


Public Health Service sets aside 50 
beds for veterans of World War in 
new Marine Hospital at Detroit. 

Page 4, Col. 2 


Water Power 


Supreme Court of United States 
asked to rule whether United States is 
necessary party to suit to compel re- 
vocation of power license where peti- 
tioner- claims lands involved belongs to 
him. (Peale v. Secretary War et al.) 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Ninety-seven applications for per- 
mits or licenses for power projects re- 
ceived by Federal Power Commission in 
fiscal year ended June 30. 

Page 9, Col. 1 

Application made for water power 


Page 7, Col. 4 





Wool | 
Daily wool marekt price analysis. 
Page 5 | 


safe, parcel post and postal savings fur- 
niture wheh necessary. 

New York, N. Y.: Proposed Seamen’s 
Institute Station: Accepted proposal of 
Seamen’s Church Institute of New York 
to lease new station at 25 South street 
for a term of five years, from September 
1, 1927, or date of occupancy. Lease to 
include equipment, heat, light, water, 
safe, power for electric fans, parcel post 
and postal savings ftirniture when nec- 
essary. 

Newport, Oreg.: Accepted proposal of 
Newport Lodge No. 89, I. 0: O. F., to 
lease present quarters at the corner of 
Hurlbert and Sixth streets for a term 
of five years, from October 1, 1927, or 
| such date thereafter as improvements are 
| completed. Lease to include equipment, 
heat, light, water, safe, power for elec- 
tric fans, parcel post and postal savings 
furniture when necessary. 

Quarters in Colorado. 

Ovid, Colo.: Accepted proposal of The 
Great Western Sugar Company to lease 
present quarters on the south side of 
Saunders avenue, between Main and 
Fifth streets, for a term of three years, 
from August 1, 1927, or date improve- 
ments are completed. Lease to igglude 
equipment, heat, light, water, safe, power 
for electric fans, parcel post and postal 
savings furniture when necessary. 





Destroyer “Allen” 
Damages Propellors 


A report was received at the Depart- 
ment of the Navy on July 5 from the 
Destroyer “Allen,” which left Washing- 
ton on July 2 with a part of naval re- 
servists aboard, that she had damaged 
her propellors and would dock at New 
York for repairs. The cause of the ac- 

j cident was not divulged in the message. 


of each 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 


volume. This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


Value Is Denied 
To Divining Rod 
As Ore Detector 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Bureau of Mines and Geo- 

logical Survey Asserts 
Claim of Power to Lo- 
cate Metals Unproven. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the dip needle, which are valuable aids 
in the hands of experts, for prospecting 
for some metallic deposits. It is em- 
phagized, however, that its successful use 
requires a high degree of skill and ex- 
perience in surveying. 

The Geological Survey has issued a 
general statement in response to in- 
quiries regarding mineral rods. The Bu- 
reau of Mines has written two letters, 
one relating to divining rods and mineral 
rods and the other to electrical methodg 
of prospecting for metals. } 

The full text of the statement of the 
Geological Survey follows: 

The Geological Survey has no mineral 
rods to sell or to lend. It does not use 


{ such rods in its surveys. 


No rod or other device is made by 
which the location of buried treasure 
can be determined. Any claim that buried 
treasure may be found by such a deyice 
is clearly fraudulent. 


Dip Needle Valuable. 


Certain instruments, in the hands of 
experts, are valuable aids in prospecting 
for some- metallic deposits. The dip 
needle, consisting essentially of a mag- 
netized needle mounted somewhat like 
a compass needle but free to swing in a 
vertical direction, is used in prospecting 
for magnetic iron ores, especially to out- 
line areas in which more detailed pros- 
pecting by trenching or drilling may 
yield definite results. Its successful use, 
however, requires a high degree of skill 
and experience in surveying. 

Nonmagnetic materials, such as gold 
and silver, of course have no effect what- 
ever upon this needle. Electric devices 
have lately been used to some extent in 
prospecting areas in which bodies of 
minerals having a high etectrical con- 
ductivity, such as sulphides of iron and 
copper, may be found. The successful 
use of such instruments, which are com- 

plicated, requires even greater special 
kill and training than are needed for 
the successful use of the dip needle. 4@ 

Neither electric noi magnetic instru 
ments will show with certainty the loca 
tion of profitable deposits. The best that 
can be expected of such devices, even in 
the hands of an expert, is that they will 
aid in eliminating from consideration 
ground that is of no value, and per mit 
the concentration of further work 6n 
areas that seem to promise good results. 
One wh, has no sufficient technical trajn- 
ing can not make profitable use of s ch 
an instrument. 

Claims Unsubstantiated. 

The full text of the letter of the Bu- 
reau of Mines dealing with diving, divin- 
ing and mineral rods is as follows: 

“This office has received many inquir- 
ies regarding divining 
rods, etc., with reference to their adapt- 
ability for locating buried treasure, gold 
and silver ores, petroleum, etc. You are 
advised that the extravagant claims put 
forth by people who sell such contri- 
vances have never been substantiated. 

“The Geological survey has issued 
Water Supply Paper 416, ‘The Divining 
Rod, a History of Water Witching,’ 
which is sold by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D, C., at a price 
of 10 cents. The Geological Survey has 
also prepared a summary of the infor- 
mation contained in this paper, which 
might be of interest to you. 

Speciai instruments, such as the dip 
needle, the magnetometer, and the dial 
compass, have been successfully used in 
prospecting for magnetic iron ores in this 
and other countries. Such instruments 
are not useful in prospecting for precious 
metals or ores that have no magneti¢ 
effect. 

The manufacturers from whom a dip- 
ping needle can be purchased include 
Queen & Co., Philadelphia; Keufel & Esa 
ser Co., New York City; E. & L. CVs 
Troy, N. Y.; Bausch & Comb Optical 
Rochester, N. Y., and the Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies, Rochester, N. Y., and 
Washington, D. C. 

Prospecting Devices. 

Much interest has recently been 
aroused in the use of various types of 
electrical prospecting devices, the seismo- 
graph, the torsion balance, etc., in the 
location of underground mineral deposits, 
These devices are, hdwever, quite intri- 
cate and require the services of persons 
specially trained in their use. They 
would be of no value to one not versed 
in the principles of geology, physics, ete. 

A working knowledge of geology and 
of the conditions under which ores are 
likely to occur is of the utmost value in 
prospecting for minerals. The question 
of locating buried treasure, however, is 
one'of which it is impossible to give help- 
ful advice of any kind. 

The full text of a statement by the 
Department relating to the accident fol- 
lows: 

The destroyer Allen which left Wash- 
ington on Saturday, July 2, carrying 
naval reservists from the District of 
Columbia and other nearby points, has 
reported to the Navy Department that 
she has damaged both the port and star- 
board propellors and steps are being 
taken to place the vessel in dock at 
the Navy Yard, New York, where re- 
pairs will be made. Ta 

Details are lacking as to the cause 
of the accident. It is not known whether 
or not the reservists will be retained on 
board or transferred to another vessel’ 
for the remainder of the cruise. 


rods, mineral 





